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BOOK IV. 


FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT, ON LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY, 
OF ONE EXCLUSIVE COMPANY, IN THE YEAR 170S, TILL 
THE CHANGE IN THE CONSTITUTION OF THE COMPANY, 
BY THE ACT OF 13TH GEO. III. IN 1773. 


CHAPTER I. 


The Constitution of the East India Company , its practical 
Arrangements for the Conduct of Business, and Transac¬ 
tions till the Conclusion of the War with France by the 
Treaty of A Lv-la-Chapelle. 

WHEN the competitors for Indian commerce wen» unit cd BOOK ! V. 
’ * into one corporate body, and the privilege of exclusive) chap. i. 

trade wto founded on legiuhuive authority, the business of *- 

the East India Company became regular and uniform, 

Their capital, composed of the shares of the subscribers, 

■was a lixed and definite sum. Of the modes of dealing, 
adapted to the nature of the business, little information 
remained to be acquired. Their proceedings were reduced 
to an established routine, or a series of operations periodi¬ 
cally recurring. A general description, therefore, of tho 
plan upon which the Company conducted themselves, 
and a statement of its principal results, appear to com¬ 
prehend every thing whioh tails within the design of a 
history of that commercial body, during a period of several 
years. 

vol. in. b 
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a number of individuals unite themselves in any 
chap. t. common interest, reason suggests, that they themselves 
—7— should manage as much as it is convenient for them to 
1708, manage ; and that they should make choice of persons to 
execute for them such parts of the business as cannot bo 
conveniently transacted by themselves. 

It was upon this principle, that the adventurers in tho 
trade to India originally framed the constitution of their 
Company. They met in assemblies, which were called 
Courts of Proprietors, and transacted certain parts of tho 
common business ; and they chose a certain number of 
persons belonging to their own body, and who were called 
Committees, 1 to manage, for thorn, other parts of tho 
business, which they could not so well perform themselves. 
Tho whole of the managing business, therefore, or tho 
' whole of tho government, was in the hands of, — 

T-it. The Proprietors, assembled in general court ; 

2ndly. Tho Committees, called afterwards the Directors, 
assembled in their special courts. 

'■ ' 1,1 ‘ the award of the Earl of Godolphin, po 

was distributed between these assemblies according to the 
following plan: 

To h;no a Vote in tho Court of Proprietor, 
slnuv! in iU power, it was necessary to bo the owner of 
£JUO of tho Company’s stock : and* no additional share 
contrary to a more early regulation, gave any advantage or 
more to any proprietor than a single vote. 

Tho directors were twenty-four in number; no person 
was competent to be chosen as a Director who possessed 
less than £2,000 of the Company’s stock ; and, of these 
Directors, one was Chairmun, and another Deputy-Chair¬ 
man, presiding in tho Courts. 

The Directors wen; chosen annually by tho Proprietors 
in their General Court; and no Director could serve for 
more than a year, except by re-election. 

Four Courts of Proprietors, or General Courts, were hold 
regularly iu each year, in the months of December, March, 
dll' 

summon Courts at other times, as often as they saw cause, 
and wero bound to summon Courts within ten days, upon 




1 Committees j 1 .6., p«rnattt to whom wmrthiug it, committed, or intro rtwL 




'STITUTION OF THE COMPANY, 
signed by any nine of the Proprietors, qualified BOOK 



Iho Courts of Director.', of whom thirteen were requi- - 

Rite to constitute a Court, were held by appointment of UOS 
tho Directors themselves, os ofteu, and at such times and 
places, as they might doom expedient for tho despatch of 
affairs. 1 


According to this constitution, tho supreme power was 
Vested in tho Court of Proprietors. In the first place tin y 
held the legislative power entire : all laws and regulations, 
all determination \ of divi lend, all grants of money, wore 
made by the Court of Proprietors. To act under their or¬ 
dinances, id ui ■ ■ Hi 

department reserved for the Court of Directors. In tho 
second place, the supreme power was secured to tho Court 
of Proprietors, by tho important power of displacing, 
annually, tho persons whom they chose to act in their 
behalf. 

In this constitution, if the Court of Proprietors be re¬ 
garded as representing tho general body of the people, the 
Court of Directors a- representing an aris toe rati cal senate, 
and the Chairman as representing the sovereign, we liavo 
an imago of the British constitution ; a system in which 
the forms of the different species of government, the mo¬ 
narchical, aristocratical, and dcinoeratical, are mixed and 
combined. 

In the constitution, however, of the East India Com¬ 
pany, tho power allotted to tho democratic .1 pnri wn% mo 
gl’out, that a small porbiuii niny nn-u io have been reserve d 
to the other two. N T «d only w«wo tin -voicigutv, and the 
aristocracy, both elective, bu th wore elected from year 
to year : that is, wore in a state of complete dapax 
upon tho democraticai part. This was not all : no deen os, 
but those of the democru. y. were binding, at least in tho 
la L resort; tho aristooragy, therefor >, and monarchy, v.vro 
subordinate, and subject. Under the common impression 
of democratic ambition, irregularity,and violence, it might 
be concluded, that the democratic assembly would grasp 
at tho whole of the power ; would comd-rain and disturb 
tho proceeding? of tho CM*®*® ® 


i Lctterjv Patent, 10 Will, HL, Collection of Charters, etc. 
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. deliberate with violence ‘and animosity; and exhibit all 


confusion, precipitation, and imprudence, which are so 
commonly ascribed to the exercise of popular power. 

The actual result is extremely different from what the 
common modes of reasoning incite common minds to infer. 
Notwithstanding the power which, by the theory of the 
constitution, was thus reserved to the popular parts of the 
system, all power has centred in the Court of Directors ; 
and the government of the Company has been an oligarch}’, 
in fact. So far from meddling too much, the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors have not attended to the common affairs even 
sufficiently for the business of inspection ; and the known 
principles of human nature abundantly secured that unfor¬ 
tunate result. To watch, to scrutinize, to inquire, is labour; 
and labour is pain. To confide, to take for granted that all 
is well, is easy, is exempt from trouble, and, to the great 
mass of mankind, comparatively delightful. On all ordinary 
occasions, on all occasions which present not a powerful 
motive to action, the great mass of mankind are sure to 
be led by the soft and agreeable feeling. And if they who 
act have only sufficient prudence to avoid those occurrences 
"a hich arc calculated to rouse the people on account of whom 
they act, the people will allow them abundant scope to 
manage the commou concerns in a way conformable to 
their own liking and advantage. It is thus that all consti¬ 
tutions, however democratically formed, have a tendency 
to become oligarchical in practice. By the numerous body 
who constitute the democracy, the objects of ambition are 
beheld at so great a distance, and the competition for them 
is shared with so great a number, that in general they make 
but a feeble impression upon their minds ; the small num¬ 
ber, on the other hand, intrusted with the management, 
feci so immediately the advantages, and their affections 
are so powerfully engaged by the presence, of their object* 
that they easily concentrate their views, and point their 
energies with perfect constancy hi the selfish direction. 
The apathy and iimUontion of the people, on the one hand, 
and the interested activity of the rulers on the other, uro 
two powers, the action of which may always be counted 
upon ; nor has the art of government us yet exemplified, 
however tho science may or may not have discovered, any 
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OF CONDUCTING THE COMPANY. 

^ beans by which tlie unhappy effects of that action 
—j be prevented. 1 

For conducting tho affairs of the Company, the Directors 
divided themselves into parties called Committees ; and 
the business into as many separate shares. 3 

^ he first was tho Committee of Correspondence, of which 
^ho business was more confidential, as well as oxteusive 
than that of any of tho rest. Its duties were, to study the 
advices from India, and to prepare answers for tho inspec¬ 
tion of tho Court of Directors: to report upon the number 
of ships expedient for tho trade of the season, and tho 
stations proper for each: to report upon tho number of 
servants, civil and military, in the different stations 
abroad; on tho demand for alterations, and tho applica¬ 
tions made for leave of absenco, or leave to return: all 
complaints of grievances, and all pecuniary demands on 
the Company, were decided upon, in the first instance, by 
this Committee, which nominated to all places, in the trea¬ 
sury, and in tho secretary’s, examiner’s, aud auditor’s 
offices. It performed, in fact, the prime and governing 
business of the Company : the rest was secondary aud 
subordinate. 

The next Committee was that of Law-suits; of which 
the business was to deliberate aud direct in all cases of 
litigation; and to examine tho bills of law charges. It 
18 Uofc a little remarkable that thero should be work 
of this description sufficient to engross the time of a 
committee. 

Tli«* ih,I 'd was the Connnii ft.? of Treasury. Its business 
was to provM.% cuni.lv to tho orders of the Court for 
the payment of dividends an l interest on bonds ; to nego¬ 
tiate the Company s loans ; to purchase gold aud silver for 
-• to affix the Company’s seal to bonds and 

—so, tho 
Nm* will tho 

iu umvi hi ussoeintion in th.» hi.t»ry 

So little* does experience countcmiiuu tho iliiiigcroii* 
being »l“~---^ 

w'jTiird »y r>~ — e-’i -"» — o'" ■’"•'■i *t»in iq 

. . exercise of which good government 

tines* 
mltted 


<a 

BOOK 


exportation 

In the East India Cumpan- alone; in the Bank of England, aho, tho 
which is stmilar,. dgarvhj luu always prevailed. “ - - 

UuU 01 » * . ... til rtnv liimt.^.i. If ncc,\..ir.il.... 


cn.ismm.un of which is sun.iar,- .iguivuj ,,u, a. ways prevailed. Nor will tho 
cirmnttancM be (bund to dlllet m 

of British Commerce. 0 does experience counte.uiK-u the Um.gcrmn 

a„ .VV»» vl r,t,.^ being alway* eager t * gra»p at too much .>•,*. r. that 
to good government, is, to pjt the,a really 1 ?£ 


great difficulty, in regard *0 

rci ,e that decree of power, their o* n 


tho 


absolutely 


- rite following 


officlnUy 
Mr. Bruce’s 

p.COO. 


account Is derived from on offlrM report ou tho bo 

ssssrac. w •»■ nmi .«»«•» 


or u..- .'on.mht.--r cllli-d for "X ‘'V ,f,, h'',• M D , 

otlii'lall> hy ihe Court of Directors* t -tantc b given in 

ii r n.-t.'.tfi’ft MUfrtrirtt.i \ -w of Pluui for the Government uf British ludu 
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EF/ 

*'Mother deeds ; to examine monthly, or oftener, the balance- 
of cash: and to decide, in the first instance, on applies- 


” t tions respecting the loss of bonds, on pecuniary questions 
I70B * j n general, and the delivery of unregistered diamonds and 
bullion. 


The Committee of Warehouses was the fourth. The 
business of importation was the principal part of its 
charge. It framed the orders for the species of goods of 
which the investment or importation was intended to 
consist : it had the superintendence of the servants em¬ 
ployed in the inspection of the purchases ; determined 
i of shipping ana conveyance ; *u] 
tended the landing and warehousing of the goods ; arranged 
the order of sales ; and deliberated generally npon tho 
moans of promoting and improving the trade. 

Tho fifth was tho Committee of Accounts ; of whoso 
dull-.. the principal were, to examine bills of exchange, and 
money certificates; to compare advice® with bills ; to 
mine the estimates, and accounts of cash and stock ; and 
to superintend tho office of the accountant, and the office 
of transfer, in winch are effected tho transfers of tho Com- 
1' my :* stock and annuli u and in v.hieh tho foreign letters 
oi attorney tot l 1 

A ci.mnnlUe, billed the tV.mmit.luu of Buying, was the 
sixth. Its hiumii.-.u wxum, to supci intend the purchase and 
preparation of the standard articles of export, of which 
iced and woollens constituted the chief; to contract with 
the dyers and other tradesmen ,» to audit their account*, 
and keep charge of the goods till deposited in the srnpS for 
exportation. 

Tho Committee of tho House was tho seventh, and it« 
buftitttss was nr . . ior and ministerial 

Tho alterations and repairs of the building*, regulations 
for the attendance of the several officers and clerk*, the 
uppohdfiu itt, of the inferior sowai.t s of the IU»m»e 4 and the 
control of tho «e rotary’s accounts for down: .stoic diglmruc- 
monte, were included in its province. 

Tho eighth Committee, that of Shipping* had the charge 
o\ purchasing Bton:•«, und all other articles «»t export, ex¬ 
cept the :{' imd articles appro) viated to tho Committee of 
T' lymg ; tin* business of hiring ships, and of ascertaining 
the qualifications of their commanders and officers ; of din- 
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lc outward cargoes ; of fixing seamen’s wages ; BOl 


orders for building, repairing, and fitting out the chap: 
skips, packets, &c., of which the Company were proprietors ; “ 

and of regulating and determining the tonnage allowed for 1 ' 08 
private trade, to the commanders and officers of the Com¬ 
pany’s ships. 

The ninth, wus the Committee of Private Trade ; and its 
occupation wah to adjust the accounts ot freight, and other 
charges, payable on the goods exported for private account, 
in the ciiai the 

indulgences to private tnnle homeward: and by examining 
the commanders of ship , and other inquiries, to a vitain 
how far the regulations of the Company had been violuted 
or <*1 *y<. <L 

The tenth Committee was of a characteristic description. 

It was the committee for preventing the growth of private 
trade. Its business was to take cognisance of all instances 
in which the liceuso granted hy the Company for private 
trade was exceeded; to decide upon the controversies to 
which the encroachments of the private traders gave birth; 
and to make application of the penalties which were pro¬ 
vided fort t Lou. So dLosely, howevor, did the pro¬ 

vinces of this and the preceding committee border upon one 
another; and so little, in truth, were their boundaries <h-fined, 
th-j : the business of the one was nut unfrequontly truus- 
f /i < 1 to the other. 

Other transaction* respecting the employment of tixiopa, 
and the government of territory, i-’.purctl liti*'on I > 

H , to a£ a Ixui i h- • ■ y \ v\>aids 

became mix I ruler . iiul tlun-o ii. will ho 

time to speak wlioit the m uut« univu w hich jc-ahmed 

them. . . . Ej* . ,j 


The chairmen, as the mtmo njqvorU, preside in the 
Courts whether of dirootuis or proprietors ; they arc the 
«L nn u nf official compumicaliou K-tween the Company 
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. 08 > the year in which the union of the two Companies 

was completed, exceeded not £60,915. The following year 
it lose to £168,357. But from this it descended gradually 
till, in the year 1715, it amounted to no more than £30,997. 
It made a start, however, in the following year; and 
he medium^ exportation for the first twenty years, subse¬ 
quent to 1708, was £92,281 per annum.* The average 
annual exportation of bullion during the same years was 
£442,350. 

-Tho articles of which the import trade of the East India 
Company chiefly consisted, ■were calicoes and the other 
woven manufactures of India : raw silk, diamonds, tea, por¬ 
celain, pepper, drugs, and saltpetre. The official value of 
their imports in 1708 was £493,257 ; and their annual ave¬ 
rage importation for this and the nineteon following years 
was £768,042. At that period, the official value assigned 
to gouda at the Custom House differed not greatly from 
tho real value : and the statements which have been made 
y * ? Laftt India Company of the actual value of their 
expoi s and imports for some of those years, though not 
aceoi ing with tho Custom House accounts from year to 
jeai pio u , y from their being undo up to different periods 
m Mic year yot on a sum of several year* pretty nearly 
coincide.- J he business of sale is transacted by tho 
India Company in tho way of auction. On stated days tho 
goods, according t.-, the discretion of the Directors are nut 

lTld° r 10 at th ° IUdia H0USe, and transfolTe d to the highest 


A t first tho Company built and owned the ships employed 
in their trade. But in the progress and subdivision of corn¬ 
ua roe, ship-owning became a distinct branch of business; 
and tho Company preferred the hiring of ships, called clmr 
tcring. It was in hired or chartered ships, accordingly, 
that from this time the trade of the Company was chiofly 
conveyed; and a few swift-sailing vessels, culled packets, 
more for tho purponoof intelligence than of freight, fonmnl 
with sumo occasional exceptions, tho only article of sldp- 


1 (. mtom House Account i. Soc Sir Charlei Whitworth’* p.9. 

* Try, fm r s.iinpk'. tlic sum of the expt i tn K*r twenty you a f fn,m jf n 
Sir f'ln:ili i Whltvsurtli'ii Table*., ajicI thut Hni th>m|Mtti>’’9 account*: tlu< 
t it le, tor ir: lame, Mu. 7, In the Appendix t‘> Mr. MftcpheriwnVi Hi**t rv of 
*’ ’imm tve tnritn fmlla. See. tw, U)c fnernges in Brun i Historical 
\ low of ITana for British India, p. 
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properly called their own. This regulation BO 
considerable portion of the funds or resources of 
ie Company, for direct trathe, or the simple transactions 
ot buying and selling . 1 1708, 

That part of the business of the Company which was 
situated in India, was distinguished by several features 
which the peculiar circumstances of the country forced it 
to assume. The sale, indeed, of the commodities imported 
from Europe, they transacted in the simplest and easiest 
of all possible ways; namely, by auction, tho way in whiJh 
tluy disposed of Imli 1 in England. At tho begin¬ 
ning of this trade, the English, as well as other European 
adventurers, used to carry their commodities to the inte¬ 
rior towns and markets, transporting them in tho hackeries 
oi the country, and established factories or warehouses 
where the goods were exposed to sale. During the confu¬ 
sion, however, which prevailed, while the empire of the 
Moguls was in the progress of dissolution, the security 
which had formerly existed, imperfect as it was, became 
greatly impaired; and, shortly after the union of the two 
Companies, a rule was adopted, not to permit any of the 
persons in the Company’s service, or under their jurisdic¬ 
tion, to remove far into the inland country, without leave 
obtained from the Governor and Council of tho place to 
which they belongod. According to this plan, the caro of 
distributing the goods into the country, and of introducing 
them to the consumers, was left to tho native and other 
independent tribes. 

I< ir tli-: |turduuf, ooU ,•» Lon* ia L < i. . ■ ; 
winch constitute 1 fed England; a complicated 

system of operations was required. As tho statu of tho 
country was too low in respect of civilisation and of wealth, 
to possess manufacturers and moruhant«, on a largo sc.de, 
capable of executing extensive orders, and delivering tho 
goods contracted for on pre appointed days, tho Company 
were under tho necessity of employing thnir own ugouhs to 
collect throughout the country, in such quantities ns pre¬ 
sented themselves, the different articles of which the car¬ 
goes to Europe were composed. Places of reception were 
required, in which the goods might be collected, and ready 
Upon the arrival of the ships, that the expense of deiuur- 
* Ninth byo-law of the Company, in Russel's Collection of Statutes 
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V. rage miglit be reduced to its lowest terms. TV arebouses 
ciiap. i. were built; and these, with the counting-houses, and other 
apartments for the agents and business of the place, con- 


1708. 


stituted what wore called the factories of the Company. 
Under the disorderly and inefficient system of government 
which prevailed in India, deposits of property were always 
exposed, either to the rapacity of tho government, or, 
under the weakness of the government, to the hands ot 
depredators. It was always, therefore, an object of impor- 
tance to build the factories strong, and to keep the inmates 
armed, and disciplined for self-defence, as perfectly as cir- 
cm nstances would admit. At an early period, the Company 
even fortified those stations of their trade, and maintained 
professional troops, as often as the negligence permitted, or 
the assent could be obtained, of the kings and governors of 
the countries in which they were placed. 

Of the commodities collected for the European market, 
that part, tho acquisition of which was attended with tho 
groat t-s1. variety of operations, was the produce of the loom- 
Tin- weavers, like the other laborious classes of India, aro 
in tho lowest stage of poverty, being always reduced to tho 
I'Mir Hit fins of the Uinsl: canty . ub i donee. They must ftt 
all tiim.it, therefore, be furnished with tho material!) of their 
w -rk, or tho means of purchasing them; and with ijuljsis- 
irnce while tho piece is under their hands. To transact in 
this imuire. r with i ach particular weaver, to watch him that 
he may imt sell the fabric which his employer has enabled 
him to produce, and to provide a large supply, is a work of 
infinite detail, and gives employment to a multitude of 
agents. The European functionary, who, in each district, in 
the head of as much buainoas os it is supposed that ho can 
Muperinteml, has first kia banyan, or native eceiv bury, 
tun ugh whom tho wbolo of the busiueoa is com looted ; tho 
banyan hues a specia l of broker, called a gomashtah, at 
much anionih: the gomaohUh repairs to tho aiming, 

1 < '1 08 iii.ii.: 

and there iixop upon a habitation, which lie call.-i his 
cut die) y : ho is provided with a sufficient number of peons, 
h i < t of armed servants, and liircarahs, messengers or lot- 
his employer; these ho immediately dr- 
r puli hen about the place, to miuiJuoh to him the daUUs, 
pyt&rsuud weavers: tho dallhla and pyo&rs aro two seta of 
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^ v ^- oni the pyc&rs are tlio lowest, transacting 
StHiusmess of detail with tho weavers; the dali&ls again 
transact business with the pyeurs: the gomashtuh transacts 
p llh the dt xlh\ls, the banyan with the gomashtah, and tho 
Company’s European servant with the banyan. The Com¬ 
pany’s servant. is thus five removes from the workman; and 
it may easily bo supposed that much collusion and trick 
that much of fraud towards tho Company, and much of 
oppression towards tho weaver, is tho consequence of tho 
obscurity which so much complication implies.* Besides 
his banyan; there is attached to the European agent a nu>- 
hnnvr, or clerk, and a cash-keeper, with a sufficient allow¬ 
ance of peons and hircamha. Along with the gomashtah is 
despatched in the first instance as much money as suffices 
for tho first advance to the weaver, that is," as suffices 
to purchase the materials, and to ntlord him subsistence 
during part at least of tho timo in which ho m engaged 
with the work. Tho cloth, when made, is collected in a 
warehouse, adapted for the purpose, and called a kottuh. 
Each piece is marked with the weaver’s name; and when 
the whole is finished, or when it is convenient for tho <>o- 
mnsh ib, ho holds a vh tho business is called, when 

oa0 “ l noco ^ examined, the price fixed, and tho money duo 
upon it paid to the weaver. This last is the stage at, which 
clue 1 ly t he injustice to tho Workman is Said to take place • as 
he h thou obliged to content himself with fifteen or twenty, 
ill "''y or * <ar ■ ’ than hi* wort v.oeid 

■fiu« is a specie* of traffic which enuki 
not exist hut whara the rub mtn • 

able U* the dealer; us cvuruhiiii', ) wf v >i\ wlii. 1 1 ii k > a • r | 

i 

India to the income of tho vu cr., their protection wa i but 
. 

The business of Indi uder tho govern¬ 

ment of three Fresidonaktt, one at Bombay, another at 
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1 Tim ulwitinato adherence of Oio mtn * to « lr o ar l.Ot - t l « n tvn- 
ders H Hot eiuy to quit tho tiyd: vtA-i, or u V lh. > Uv* toruu.l; 

n.ud, uiulor l!ti’ ii'n iv tnuoo of fJi'-'.T ' ll Oiiu:' .uai rh.u . tor, wliL’h ,n'- i 

tin* -i. ,>t 4 *r pr».p .rtton of tho I'omptm.v'n <tit ♦ o ild T.o >...•«,\|. ... U r. u> 
nUvmi.i it. Where the agent, huwrvof.l* lute] linen 1, amt «<-qfuilnmi v. irh the 
lan manner , of tlic T*op'«. h« rtnea •mnpdfv .ud Improve the bud- 

lie? i to a wrUiin do^rou; ami ts riv It pennrmtfu hy su»'t, who had uu ii torvit 
to odaldUh lln.uiwdvwi In Urn wintry, mhI who would Hide It a \ % 

■iirfl amt rational v.hlcb >.Uo kk aioiuU ♦ 

people would recommittl. 
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Madras, and a third at Calcutta, of which the last had 
been created so lately as the year 1707, the business at 
Calcutta having, till that time, been conducted under the 
government of the Presidency of Madras. These Presi¬ 
dencies had as yet no dependence upon one another; each 
was absolute within its own limits, and responsible only 
to the Company in England. A Presidency was composed 
of a President or Governor, and a Council; both appointed 
by commission of the Company. Tho council was not any 
fixed number, but determined by the views of the Direc¬ 
tors ; being sometimes nine, andsometimes twelve,according 
to the presumed importance or extent of tho business to 
be performed. The Members of the Council were the 
superior servants in the civil or non-military class, pro¬ 
moted according to the rule of seniority, unless where 
directions from home prescribed aberration. All power 
was lodged in the President and Council jointly; nor could 
anything be transacted, except by a majority of votes. 
When any man became a ruler, he was not however de¬ 
barred from subordinate functions; and tho members of 
council, by natural consequence, distributed all the most 
lucrative oflices among themselves. 1 Of the offices which 
any man held, that which was the chief source of his gain 
failed, not to be the chief object of his attention; and the 
business of the Council, the duties of governing’ did not 
in general, engross the greatest part of tho study and care 
of a Member of Council. It seldom, if ever, happened that 
less or more of the Members of Council were not appointed 
as chiefs of the more important factories under the Presi¬ 
dency, and by their absence, were not disqualified for 
assisting in the deliberations of the governing body. 
The irresistible motive thus afforded to tho persons 
intrusted with the government, to neglect the business 


• Tin re were no lucrative offices, for nmny yean*. an>K-r the Company’s 
administration. For some time, the salaries of liic Hi let's *>f Bombay ami Fort 
St. George, «ll«l nut exooed 30U/. j>er annum, and those of the merchants ami 
fact >r i wero but 30/. and 20/, per annum. Even :ti late as the ac quisition of 
all '< il pi. . «t .n Hoiupil, tlie salary of a counsellor was £50/. per annum ; of a 
l'.n ;.ir. 1 In/ . ot a vritcr, us then lately iueicascd, 130/. The advantages 
made by th* Co.nj.nny’a servants, arose troiw ihclr engaging In tho internal 
trade, and also In tlm trade by sea to all eastern ports north of the equator, 
cx- ept Tcm<iuin ntnl Formosa (see the text, p 37). In either of thosn hranehos 
much depended upon convenience of situation^ and, eo fur, the 
't et'rvnnts were dependant upon tin principal with wham 
V'lterv to mnplny them. Ihe o.'Mclitl ttflolttfficut* attached to any situation, 
nere, tn alt i iscs, of small amount. -W. 
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^ ament, occupied a high rank among the causes to 
i tlie defects at that time in the management of the 
Company’s affairs in India may, doubtless, be ascribed. 
-Notwithstanding the equality assigned to the votes of all 
the Members of the Council, the influence of the President 
was commonly sufficient to make tho decisions agreeable to 
his inclination. The appointment of the Members to tho 
gainful offices after which they aspired, was in a conside¬ 
rable degree subject to bis determination ; while ho had it 
in his power to make the situation even of a member of the 
Council so uneasy to him, that his continuance in the ser¬ 
vice ceased to be an object of desire. Under tho notion of 
supporting authority, tho Company always lent an unwil¬ 
ling ear to complaints brought by a subordinate against his 
superior; and in the case of councilmen disposed to com¬ 
plain, it seldom happened, that of the transactions in which 
they themselves had been concerned, a portion was not. unlit 
to be revealed. 

The powers exorcised by the Governor or President and 
Council, were, in the first place, those of masters in regard 
to servants over all the persons who were in the employ¬ 
ment of the company ; and as the Company were the solo 
master, without fellow or competitor, and those under 
them had adopted their service as tho business of their 
lives the power of the master, in reality, and in the ma¬ 
jority of cases, extended to almost everything valuable to 
man. With regard to such of their countrymen, u.s were 
not in their service, tho Company were armed with powers 
to sei/.u thorn, to koop them in ooiiiinumonb, ami hpiuI thorn 
to England ; an extent of authority which, amounted to 
confiscation of goods, to imprisonment, and what to a 
European constitution is the natural effect of any long 
confinement under an Indian climate, actual death. 1 At 
an early period of the Company s history, it had been 
deemed necessary to int i ust thtrn with tho powers of 
martial law, for tho government of the troops which they 
maintained in defence of their factories and presiff-ucu s; 
and by a charter of Charles II., granted thorn in liifil, the 
Presidents and Councils in their factories were empowered 

» Clow imprisonment, debarring n.prisoner fromalr.il sht.aiull exercise alto¬ 
gether, has probably never b *>n Inlllcted in lmb • t) tutflMi Kovcriunviit, 
and its eft« a t«, own If it liftd been, would not be nee?: tarlly more injuriou* l0 
life limn ihnllai treatment olnewherc — V< 
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to exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction according to tbo 
Laws of England. Under this sanction they had exercised 
judicial powers, during all the changes which their affairs 
Lad undergone ; but at last it appeared desirable that so 
important an article of their authority should rest on a 
better foundation. In the year 1726 a charter was granted, 
by which the Company wore permitted to establish 11 
hi ay or s Court at each of their three presidencies, Bom- 
bay, Madras, and Calcutta ; l consisting of a mayor and 
nine aldermen, empowered to decide in civil cases of till 
descriptions. 5 * From, this jurisdiction, the President and 
Council were erected into a Court of Appeal. They wero 
also vested with tho power of holding Courts of Quarter 
Sessions for the exercise of penal judicature, in all cases, 
excepting tho.ia of high treason. And a Court of Re¬ 
quests, or Coimt of Conscience, was instituted, for tb© 
decision, by summary x>rocodurc, of pecuniary question© 
of inconsiderable amount. 

This reform in the judicature of India was not attended 
with all tho beneficial oflbctift which wero probably e£~ 
peHcd fo.L.i it. Negligence wa i left to corrupt the bush 
ni - H '’ '■* i detail. Thu charter is said to have been procured 
1 ■ 1 t t 

when his end re 

lie. mle expired. The persona appointed to till the judi¬ 
cial offices wero the servants of tho Company, bred to 
commerce, and nursed in its detuils; while a ; 
book of instructions comp of tl assistance 

which tho wisdom of tho King and the Company pro¬ 
vided to guide uninstructed men in the administration 
of justice. 

Nor was tho obscurity of tho English law, and tho in¬ 
experience of tho judges, tho only souroo of the many 
evils which tho new arrangements continued, or produced. 
Jealousy arose between the Councils, and the Mayors 
Courts. The Councils complained tlmt the Courts cn- 
aroaohsd upon their authority: and the ( tourta oomphuned 


» I rul i con prcvLuady formed into :i niunichmUty, In December 1 C%7, 

tuui* r tiu authority of tho Kinj in CouuvJJ,c©n»iMJutf of a nwyor, twelveaider- 
men, and sixty btirf.<’««os.—\V. 

The charter of 1726, comprvhondad the three Preside nclee, hut this wan 
aurcrawdc A by a new charter In I7r.3, which loth*' final authority fur then hm|- 
tutlon of tho different European courts then authorlicd. duo Seventh itenort 
ol Seem Cviumltt'-c, 1773).—W. 
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were oppressed by the Councils. Tho most T 
'"dissensions often prevailed ; and many of the 
members of the Mayor’s Courts quitted the service, and 
''vent homo with their animosities and complaints. 

Besides the above-mentioned tribunals established by 
tho Company for tho administration of tho British laws 
to the British people in India, they erected, in tho ca¬ 
pacity of Zemindar of the district around Calcutta, the 
usual Zemindary Courts, for tho administration of tho 
Indian laws to the Indian people: the Phoujdory Court 
for tho trial of crimes; and the Cutchorry for civil causes; 
besides tho Collector's Court for matters of revenue. Tho 
judges, in these tribunals, were servants of tho Company, 
appointed by tho Governor and Council, and holding 
offices during pleasure ; the rule of judgment was tho sup¬ 
posed usage of tho country, and the discretion of the court; 
and tho mode of procedure was summary. Punishments 
extended to fine; imprisonment; 1; roads 

in ohfeifi* for a limited time, or for life ; and flagellation, 
cither to a limited degree, or death. The ideas of honour, 
prevalent among the natives, induced tho Mogul govern¬ 
ment to forbid tho European mode of capital punishment, 
by hanging, in the case of a Muasulman. In componso- 
tion, however, it hud no objection to his being whipped 
to death; and tho flagellants in India are said to bo so 
dexterous, as to kill a man with a few strokes of tho 
chaw buck. 1 


Tho executive and judicial functions were cmnMncd in 
tlu> Councils, at tho Indian presidencies ; thn powers even 
of jn* tiers of (he pea©© being granted to the members of 
Council, and to thorn alone. If oomplaints wore not want¬ 
ing of the oppression by tin bc authorities upon their fel¬ 
low-servants, it is abundantly evident, that the Company 
were judge in their own cause in all cases in which tho 
dispute existed between them and any other pan 

Tho President was GPemander-in-Ohief of the military 
force maintained within hia presidency. It consisted, 
partly of the recruits sent out in the ships «*f tho Com¬ 
pany; partly of deserters from the other European nations 


i Seventh Report from the Committee of Soeiyey on tho State of the Kaat 
India Company, in 1773 -M. The* latter pjutkuUnaro uot found :n thu 
Report referred to.—W. 
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settled in India, French, Dutch, and Portuguese ; and 
partly, at least at Bombay and Surat, of Topasses or per¬ 
sons whom we may denominate Indo-Portuguese either 
the mixed produce of Portuguese and Indian parents, or 
converts to the Portuguese from the Indian faith. These 
were troops disciplined and uniformed; besides whom, 
tho natives were already, to a small extent, employed by 
no Company in military service, and called Sepoys, from 
tiie Indian term Sipahi, equivalent to soldier. They were 
made to use the musket, but remained chiefly armed in 
the fashion of the country, with sword and target ; they 
wore the Indian dress, the turban, cabay or vest, and long 
drawers; and were provided with native officers according 
to the custom of the country ; but ultimately all under 
English command. It had not as yet been attempted to 
train them to tho European discipline, in which it was 
possible to render them so expert and steady ; but con¬ 
siderable service was derived from them ; and under the 
conduct of European leaders they were found capable of 
lacing danger with great constancy and firmness. What 
at tins time was tho average number at each presidency, 
is not particularly stated. It is mentioned, that at the 
time when the presidency was established at Calcutta in 
I7(> 7 , an effort was made to augment tho garrison to 
oUO men. 

Thu I'r.'sidont was tho organ of correspondence bv 
letter, or otherwise, with the country powers. It rested 
with him to communicate to the Council tho account of 
what, ho thus transacted, at any time, and in any form 
which he deemed expedient ; and from this no slight ac¬ 
cess ion to his power was derived. 

Tho several denominations of tho Company’s servants 
in India wore, writers, factors, junior merchant*, and 
senior merchants : the business of the writers, as the 
term, in Fume degree, imports, was that of clerking, with 
tho inferior details of commerce; and when dominion 
succeeded, of governnu nt. In tho cupachy of writers they 
remained during five years. The first promotion was to the 
rank of factor ; tho next to that of junior merchant; in 
each of which the period of service was three years. Af- 
tor this extent of service, thoy became senior merchants. 
And out of tlio class of senior merchants were taken by 
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selves. 1 


members of the Council, and when no par- BOOK IV. 
appointment interfered, even the presidents them- ciiap. l 


Shortly after the first great era, in the ^history of the 
•British commerce with India, the nation* was delivered 
from the destructive burden of the long war with Franco 
which preceded the treaty of Utrecht: atul though tho 
accession of a new family to tho throne, and the rosenfc- 
ments which one party of statesmen had to gratify against 
another, kept the minds of men for a timo in a feverish 
anxiety, not the most favourable in the persevering studies 
and pursuits on which the triumphs of industry depend, 
the commerce and the wealth of tho natiou made rapid 
advances. Tho town of Liverpool, which was not formed 
into a separate parish till 16!):>, so rapidh, 1 
in 1713 a new parish, with < u was erected; and it 
doubled its size between 1690 and 1726. The town of 
Manchester increased in a similar proportion; and was 
computed in 17*27 to contain no less than 60,000 inhabit¬ 
ants : the manufactures of Birmingham, which thirty 
years before was little more than a village, are stated 
giving maintenance at that time to upwards of 30,000 
individuals. 2 In 1710, a patent was granted to Sir Thomas 
Loinbo, for his inaohinefor throwing silk, one of the first of 
those noble efforts of invention and enterprise- which have 
raised this country to unrivalled eminence in the useful 
arts. The novelty m >f this machine, the model 

‘•f which lie is said to have stolen from tho Piedmontese, 
into whoso manufactories ho introduced himself in tho 
guiso of a conn.. i the highest ad: 

tion ; and its parts and portnuances arc described to us 


by ilio historians of the time with curious c\iicttu\is ; 
26,586 wheels, 97,470 movements, which worked 73,726 
varda of organziuo silk by every revolution of the water- 
wheel, 318,504,960 yards in one day and a night ; a mimic 
water-wheel giving moth n to the who] machine, of which 
any separate movement might be slopped without ob¬ 
structing the rest; and one hro c-mmumcating warmth 

by heated air to every part of the manufactory, not loss 


» See Ninth Report. Select Cmnmitte.-, 1TR3, p. 1 1 
* Auderson’6 History of Comment. Airno 17 *,. 
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than the eighth part of a mile in length.' London was 
increased by several new parishes. And from the year 
1708 to the year 1700, the imports of Great Britain, ac¬ 
cording to tho valuation of tlio custom-house had in¬ 
creased from 4,698,663*. to 7,780,010*.; tho exports from 
G,909,080* to 11,974,135*2 

During this period of national prosperity, the imports 
ot the East India Company rose from 493,257*, tho impor¬ 
tation of 1708, to 1,059,759* tho importation of 1730. Bat 
the other, and not tho least important, the export branch 
°f the Company’s trade, exhibited another result. As the 
exportation of the year 1708 was exceedingly small, coni' 
pared with that of 1709 and the following years, it is fair 
to take an average of four years from 1700 to 1709 (two 
with a small, two an increased exportation), producing 
105,773* The exportation of the year 1730 was 180484*; 
while that of 1709 was 168,357*; that of 1710, 126310*; 
that of 1711, 151,874*; and that of 1712, 142,329* 

Vk ith regard to tho rate of profit, during this period, oi* 
the real advantage of the Indian trade, the Company, for 

P ftrt 1,1 U,u 1708 > at the rate of five percent, 

pci annum , the proprietors upon 3,163,20$. of capital i 
for the next year, eight per cent.; for tho two following 
yoa,,, nine per cent.; and thence to the year 1710 W? 
cent, per annum. In the year 1717 th< v“i ml 1 ; i , 1 
a capital of 3,104, OSOi, at tho amc rate J ten'pert ut 
per annum, ami so on till the yaar 1723. That year tho 
dividend was reduced to eight per cent, per annum at 
which rate it continued till the year 1732.* 

In the year 1712, on the petition of the Company, the 
period of their exclusive trade was extended by act of 
parliament, from the year 1726, to which by the lost regu¬ 
lation it blood confined, to tho year 1733, with tin- usual 
allowance ot three yours for uoticc, should their privileges 
be withdrawn. 4 

In the year 3 716, they obtained a proclamation against 
inU i lopera. Their complaints, it wcoms, were occasioned 
by the enterprises of British subjects, trading to India 


• Andorson’s JlisItTry ofCr-ir.nirrrc, a.d. 1719. 

* Sir < IhnrlcK Wliitvrortli’n la»-io ,, jurt 1. p. 78. 

t • So, ri t Committee ol the Uom 
out. . the 1 r-t India Company In 1773, p. 73. 

4 10 Aiiii,c. 28. See CoUectii.n of Statutes, p. 42. 
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S^poreign commissions. As this proclamation an- 
1 not the wishes of the Company, nor deterred their 
^ouiitryinen. from seeking the gains of Indian traffic, even 
trough all the dituulvantngcM which they incurred by in- 
listing their property to llio protection of foreign laws, 
pd the fidelity of foreign agents; they were able, in 1718, 
procure an act of parliament for tho punishment of all 
such competitors. British subjects, trading from foreign 
countries, and under the commission of a foreign govern¬ 
ment, were declared amenable to the laws for the protec¬ 
tion of tho Company’s rights ; the Company were authorized 
to seize rocroljnnbi of tlii i description when found within 
their limits, and to send them to England, subject to a 
penality of fltXV. for cuoh offence. 1 


The Company's present alarm for their monopoly aroso 
from tho o.itablishmont for trading with India, which 
under the authority of tho Emperor, was formed at his 
port of Ostend. After the peace of Utrecht, which be¬ 
stowed the Netherlands upon the house of Austria, tho 
people of those provinces began to breathe from’ tho 
distractions, the tyranny, and tho wars which had so long 
wasted their fruitful country. Among other projects of 
improvement, a trade to India was fondly embraced. Two 
ships, after long preparations, sailed from Ostcnd in the 
year 1717, under the passports of the Emperor; and 
several more soon followed their example. The India 
°f midland nd . . i ; r0 in tho highest 
degree alarmed ; and easily communicated tluir f arn and 
agitations to their re.-poctivo g-.vorniinnd-*. 'I'tinno govern- 
munis not only txpnMMtlult'd, nod t«» the highest degree of 
importunity, with the Emperor himself; but, amid the 
important negotiations of that, diplomatic period, hardly 
any interest was more earnestly contended for in the dis¬ 
cussions at the courts br-ih of IVm., and Madrid.- The 
Dutch captured some of the Ostend East India ships. 
Tho Emperor, who dreamed of an inundation of wealth 
from Indian trade, persevered in his purpose; and granted 
his commission of reprisal to the merchants of Ostend 


‘ Andemifa History of Commerce, a.d. 171G and 17U,and Collection of 

Coxe'a Memoirs of Sir Robert and Lord Wulfle, tuid JUatury of tho 
Iloiiio of Austria, ad (mnw. 
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In the beginning of 1720, they sent no fewer than six ves¬ 
sels to India, and as many the year that followed. The 
English East India Company pressed the Government with 
renewed terrors and complaints. They asserted that, not 
only the capital, with which the trade was carried on, was 
to a great degree furnished by British subjects, but tho 
trade and navigation were conducted by men who had 
been bred up in the trade and navigation of the British 
Company. They procured, in 1721, another act of parin' 1 ' 
ment, enforcing tho penalities already onacted; and as this 
also failed in producing the intended effects, another act 
was passed in tho spring of 1723; prohibiting foreign ad¬ 
ventures to India, under the penality of triple the sum 
embarked; declaring all British subjects found in Indift 
and not in the service, or under the license of tho East 
India Company, guilty of a high misdemeanour; and em¬ 
powering tho Company to seize, and send them home for 
punishment. 1 The Emperor had becu importuned, by tho 
adventurers of Ostond, for a charter to make them an ex¬ 
clusive company; but, under tho notion of saving ap¬ 
peal ances iit Homo little degree with England and Holland, 
or tho maritime powers, os they were called in tho diplo¬ 
matic language of the day, ho had induced thorn to trade 
r P^Ports os individuals. In the month of A- 
however, of 1723, the charter was granted; in less than 
twenty-four hours tho subscription-books of the Com nan v 
were filled up; and in less than a month the shares were 
gold at a premium of fifteen per cent. Notwithstanding 
the virulent opposition of all the other nations, already 
engagod in the Indian trade, the Ostend Company expe- 
1 kneed the greatest success. At a meeting of Proprietors 
in 172G, tho remaining instalment on the subscriptions, 
tuiual to a dividend of thirty-three and ono-third per cent., 
was paid up from the gains of the trade. But l»y this time 
polil l id diJheultio* pressed upon tho Emperor. Ho was 
abandoned by his only ally, the King of Spain, and op- 
p'»: - ! by a triple alliance of France, Englaud, and Holland. 
r J o give satisfaction to this potent confederacy, and to ol>- 
tuin their support to tho pragmatic sanction, or tho gua¬ 
rantee of hi^ dominions to his daughter and only child, ho 
submitted to sacrifioe the Ostend Company. To save ap- 

1 a Geo. I. C. 24; 7 GOO. I. C. 21; 9 Go©. I. c. 20. 
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, and consult tho imperial dignity, nothing was 
j. ■ ——_d in words, except that the business of tlieOstend 
oinpany should be suspended for seven years ; but all men 
lln erstood that, in this case, suspension and extinction 
were the same. 

By the act of 7 Geo. I. c. 5, the Company wore authorised 
to borrow money on their common seal, to the amount of 
the sums lent by them to government, if not beyond tho 
sum of five millions sterling in tho whole. They were 
permitted, however to borrow solely for tho purposes of 
their trade. They were expressly interdicted from re¬ 
ceiving moneys in any of tho capacities of a banker ; and 
for that purpose several restrictive clauses were inserted 
in tho act; they wore not to borrow any sums payable on 
demand, or-at a shorter date than aix.montfes; they were 
not to discount any bills ; or to keep books or cash for any 
persons sole or corporate, or otherwise than for the real 
business of tho Company. 1 

When the Company commenced operations in Indio, 
upon the new foundation on which their affairs were placed 
by the grand arrangement* in 170s, Shah Aulum. sucees- 
sor of Aimmgzeb, was Emperor of the Moguls. His se¬ 
cond son Azeein-oos-Slmun had been appointed Viceroy of 
Bengal before the death of Aimmgzeb ; and having bent his 
chief attention to the amassing of a treasure, against tho 
impending contest between (liters for the throne, 

he accepted tho bribes of the comp. . 
proportional privilege* Under bis authority they hud 
purchased, in JCOfc^th*. Zoiniiuluj»hip of the three town j 
of Sutauutty, f.ulrut.tn, and GovitMipure, with their dis¬ 
trict's When Azoom-oos-Shuun left Bengal to assist his 
r, in the wwr which enwied upon thodeath of Aurun ••• 
zeb, he left liis son Ferokhacr his deputy. In 1712 Shah 
Aulum died; Azeem-oos-Bhaun 1- st his life in the struggle 
for tho succession ; and 1 rokhner, by th > help of two aide 
chiefs, the Syod brothers, gained tho throne, Tho govern¬ 
ment of Bengal now devolved upon Jatfier Khan, and the 
company experienced a change. Tliis chief, ot Tartar ex¬ 
traction, was born ut Boarhanporo, in i ho Dch am, and rose 
to eminence in the latter part of the reign of Aurungz 1^ 
by whom ho had been appointed dewau (or comptroller of 

I Collection of Statute*, p. 60, 
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the revenues) of Bengal. It would appear that he was no- 
chap. i. ruinated, by Shah Aulum, to the vieeroyalty of Bengal? 

- shortly after his accession to the throne ; but it is probable 

1708-23. that, duiing the short reign of that prince, the appoint¬ 
ment never took place; as, at the time of his death, 
Ferokhser was in possession of the province. Upon the 
departure, however, of Ferokhser to ascend the imperial 
throne, Jafiier Khan was invested with entire authority, a> 
subahdar of Bengal ; and the English Company, along with 
liis other subjects,’ began speedily to feel the effects of h 19 


severe and oppressive administration. 1 

In 1713, the first year of the reign of Ferokhser, the 
President of Calcutta applied to the Company at home hn 
leave to send an embassy, with a handsome present, to the 
Mogul durbar, in hopes of obtaining greater protection 
and privileges. Two of the Company’s factors, under t In¬ 
direction of an Armenian merchant, named Serhaud, set 
out for Delhi; and the Emperor, who had received tho 
most magnificent account of the presents of which they 
were tho hearers, ordered them to be escorted by tho 
governors of the provinces through which they were to 
pans. 

They arriv* d at the cajutal on the eighth of July 1715, 
after a journey of three months; and, in pursuance of 
tho advice which had been received at Calcutta, applied 
themselves to gain the protection of Khan Dowran, 3 a 
nobleman in favour with the Emperor, and in the interest 


of Emir Jumla. Whatever was promoted by the interest 


t Onnf's History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation in Indio, 
L 17—1'.». Scor MntaUharcon, i. 17 and 2Uf». 

2 Ho is named O.inudorah l>y Mr. Orme (liml. p. 20), who erroneously mikes 
llouiwain, Instead of Ahdootnh Khun, Vielr.—M. It hiu; already Uni Inti¬ 
mate I, tliat a u.cni dlMiif.llou i • to Ins made In the merit* of Onm- us un M to- 
rini). For all Hint regard 1 * tho transaction* of tho British in India he may ho 
rell I on: lie vrai present at much that he relate* I wau m 'iiiaintnl with 
tho principal person* engaged. mid maintained an actUo i.orrcspnnanHc with 
them i ami ho matin diligent use of many valuable public nml privatu docu¬ 
ments In the I'.rmli ii l.ir.fiinpOi but it. Is evident that ho nas no Orientalist ; 
and, rou >< niHMilty, had uu ticvess to wrltluii nnti'o Information In what regards 
tmniactioiHi purely Indian; therefor® ho la by no means a nufb authority, os 
In: ci'U.stniitly un ->iatc.. r.r.m•*>, and confound; j* raum and events Klinu 
1 low ran wastho name of tho nobleman whom lie cnlr by tho vulgar rorruptfnn 
<'aundntirali. ..-.1 U*«hH}*ihe misstatement of «mo s>od brother for the other, 
li-rr lu.n.'.i: 1 n.it, lie 1> wri'.iy as to the name of the hither of Ferokhser** bride. 
v»hr. v»„H AjII htrh, m.t .le»%w m.l Silnh, nnliv call* him.and whohmo un iinik.r- 
tipd i -.r. hi |ho evi uta of this period. Scott, who derive* hia knowledge rrum 
tniltvi iinuortrnn 1 , is much more accural®. Auruu^a'.Us'* Successor*, Uhl. i>«F# 
ltajisthnn, |. 411. —W. 
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dumla was opposed by that of the vizir. The BOOK IV. 
— rr , a i so °f Jaffier IChao was exerted to defeat an chai*. i. 

a pp ication, which tended to abridge his authority, and - 

impeach his government. The embassy and costly pre- 170&-2:?. 
sent of the Company wore doomed to imperial neglect, 
naa not an accident, over which they had no control and 
tiie virtue of a public-spirited man, who preferred their 
interest to his own, opened an avenue to the m-ace of 
■Ferokhsor. The intemperance of that prince had commu¬ 
nicated to him a secret disease, from which the luxury of the 
harem does not always exempt. Under the unskilful treat¬ 
ment of Indian physicians, the disorder lingered : and the 
Emperor's impatience was augmented, by the delay which 
it imposed upon the celebration of his marriage with the 
daughter 0 f the Kuja of Jodpore. A medical gentleman of 
tlie name of Hamilton accompanied the embassy of tho 
English Company. The Emperor was advised to make 
trial of his skill: a cure was the speedy consequence Tho 
Emperor commanded liis benefactor to name his own 
reward: and the generous Hamilton solicited privileges for 
the Company. 1 The festival of the marriage, however c n- 
sued; during which it would not have been decorous to* im- 
portiine with business the imporial mind'; and six months 
elapsed before tho ambassadors could present their peti- 
was delivered in January, 1716; and prayed, 
that the cargoes of English ships, wrecked on the Mogul’s 
coast shoidd l,o protected from plunder; that a fixed sum 
' bo received M Surat in lieu of all duties , U,«t three 
villages, contiguous to Madras, which had been granted 
and again resumed by the government of Areot, should bo 
restored in perpetuity; that tho island of Din, non* the 
port of Mosul i pa tain, shoal l be given to the Company, for 
an annual rent; chat all persons in Bengal, who might bo 
indebted to the Company, should be delivered up to the 
presidency on tho first dwnand; that a purport (r/wf 
in the language of tho -untrv), signed by tho president of 
Calcutta should exempt tho gon-U whieh it speeilied from 
stoppage or examination by tho officers of tho Bengal 


l Tbl# Incident in related with * me niMitinr.n' cinnmrtntuc.s l«: Scott. lTUtary 
of AuruiiiV-eW-'s Sticcci-ors, p. 131). broin tho mnnncr in which lie sjk iUh 
nf the Kinperor’# discMO thu "pciik< very '.iRuely), hr appear# not to h av « 
thought it of the sort whk-h i* pouemlly represented .■ the qacv.ion u of small 
important. &. 
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i^/govornmcnt; and t-liat the Company should be pennitte 
^ to purchase the Zemindarship of thirty-seven towns, i* 1 
the same manner as they had been authorized by Azeem- 
1708-23. oos-Shaun to purchase Calcutta, Suttanutty, and Govind- 
poro. ^ The power of the vizir could defeat the grants of 
the Emperor himself; and he disputed tho principal 
articles. Repeated applications were made to the Em* 
peror, and at last the vizir gavo way; when mandates were 
issued confirming all the privileges for which the petition 
had prayed* To the disappointment, however, and grief of 
the ambassadors, tho mandates were not under the seals of 
the Emperor, but only those of the vizir, the authority of 
which the distant viceroys would be sure to dispute. It was 
resolved to remonstrate, how delicate soever the ground on 
which they must tread ; and to solicit mandates to which 
tlio highest authority should be attached. It was now the 
month of April, 171G, when tho Emperor, at the head of 
an expedition against the Seiks, began bis march towards 
Lahore. No choice remained but to follow tho camp. 
J ho campaign was tedious. It heightened tho dissensions 
between the favourites of tho Emperor and the vizir ; the 
ambassadors found their difficulties increased; and con- 
tern plated a long, and probably a fruitless negotiation, 
when they wore advised to ln-ibo a fuvourito eunuch in the 
seraglio. No sooner was tho money puid, than the vizir 
himself appeared eager to accomplish their designs, and 
the patents were issued under the highest authority. 
There was a secret, of which tho eunuch had made his 
advantage. The factory of Surat, having lately been uiv 
proKsed by the Mogul governor and officers, had been 
withdrawn by tho Presidency of Bombay; as not worth 
maintaining. It was recollected by tho Moguls, that, in 
consequence of oppre- ion, tho factory of Surat hrnl once 
before b un withdrawn; immediately after which an 
English fleet had appeared ; had swept tho sea, of Mogul 
ships, and inflicted a deep wound upon tho Mogul trea¬ 
sury. A similar visit;lion was now regarded as a cer¬ 
ium consequoaoc ; and, 03 many valuable ships of the 
Moguls wore at sea, tho event was deprecated with pro¬ 
portional ardour. This intelligence wus transmitted to 
the eunuch, by his friend the viceroy of Uuzorat. Tho 
ouum. !• know what < fleet it would produce upon tho mind 
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obtained his bribe from the English: and 
tfinuiiicated to the vizir the expectation prevalent 
in Guzorat of a hostile visit from an English fleet. Tho 
ririr hastened to prevent such a calamity, by granting 
satisfaction. Tho patents wore despatched; arid the am¬ 
bassadors took leave of the Emperor in tho month of July 
IT L7, two years after their arrival. 

The mandates in favour of the Company produced their 
full effect in Guzerat and the Deccan: but in Rengal, where 
tho most important privileges were conceded, the sulnih- 
dar, or nabob as he was called by tho English, had power to 
impede their operations. The thirty-seven towns which tho 
Company had obtained leave to purchase, would have given 
thorn a district extending ten miles from Calcutta on each 
side of tho river Hoogley; where a number of weavers, 
subject to their own jurisdiction, might have been esta¬ 
blished. Tho viceroy ventured not directly to oppose the 
operation of an imperial mandate; but his authority was 
Sufficient to deter the holders of tho land from disposing 
of it to tho Compauy; and the most important of the ad¬ 
vantages aimed at by the embassy was thus prevented. The 
nabob, however, disputed not the authority of tho Presi¬ 
dent’s dustucks, a species of passport which entitled tho 
merchandise to pass from duty, stoppage, or inspection; 
and this immunity, from which the other European 
traders wero excluded, promoted tho vent of tho Company’s 
goods. 1 



1708-23. 


1 lie trade of tho Company's servants occasioned another 
dispute. Results the I amine...* t\hbh the la* 4 ora and h 
of the Company were on^ueud to perform >-n the Company’;* 
account, they had boon allowed I n carry on an independent 
traffic of their own, for their own profit. Every man had 
in tliis manner a double occupation and pursuit; one for the 
benefit of the Company, an t one for tho benefit of him eh'. 
Either tho inattention of Hie feebly iidcrerjl<»d Directors .f 

a common concern had overlooked tho premium for neg¬ 
lecting that concern, which was thus bestowed upon tho 
individuals intrusted with it in India ; or the shortness of 
their foresight made them count this neglect a smaller evil 
than the additional salaries which their servants, if de¬ 
barred from other sources of emolument, would probably 


* Ormc, Hist, ert OT82 
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require. The President of Calcutta granted his dustucks 
for protecting from the duties and taxes of the nativo 
government, not only the goods of the Company, but also 
the goods of the Company’s servants; and possibly the 
officers of that government were too little acquainted with 
the internal affairs of their English visitants to remark tho 
distinction. The Company had appropriated to themselves, 
in all its branches, the trade between India and the mother 
country. Their servants were thus confined to what was 
called “the country trade,” or that from one part of India 1 ° 
another. This consisted of two branches, maritime and 
inland; either that which was carried on by ships from one 
port of India to another, and from the ports of India to tho 
other countries in the adjacent seas; or that which wn* 
carried on by land between one town or province anti ano¬ 
ther. When the dustucks of the President, therefore, were 
granted to the Company’s servants, they were often granted 
to protect from duties, commodities, the produce of tho 
kingdom itself, in their passage by land from one district or 
province to another. 'This, Jaffier Khan, the viceroy, de¬ 
clared it his intention to prevent; as a practice at once 
destructive to his revenue, and ruinous to the native 
trade rs, on whom heavy duties were imposc-d ; uml he com¬ 
manded tho dustucks of the President to receive no respect 
except, for goods, either imported by sea, or purchased for 
exportation. The Company demonstrated, but in vain Nor 
were the pretensions of their servants exempt from unplea¬ 
sant consequences; as the pretext of examining whether 
the goods were really imported by sen, or really meant for ex¬ 
portation, often produced those interferences of the officers of 
revenue, from which it was so great a privilege to be saved. 
Interrupted and disturbed in their endeavours to grasp 
the inland trade, the Company’s servants directed their 
ardour to tho maritime branch; and their superior skill 
soon induced the merchants of tho province, Moors, Arme¬ 
nians, and Hindus, to freight most of tho goods, which thev 
exported, on English bottoms. Within ten years from the 
period of the embassy, tho shipping of tho port of Calcutta 
increased to 10,000 tons. 

The year 1» was distinguished by transactions of con¬ 
siderable moment in the history of the Company. In 
England a nowsovercign had but lately ascended the throne; 
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nd powerful Opposition made a greater use of BOOK IV 
and more employed the public mind as a power chap. i. 

in the state, thau any party which had gone before them; - 

success rendered the trading interest enterprising and high- 
minded; intellect was becoming every day more enlight¬ 
ened, more penetrating, more independent; and experience 
testified the advantages of freedom in all the departments 
of trade. 

Though the gaius of the East India Company, had they 
been exactly known, would not havo presented an object 
greatly calculated to inllame mercantile cupidity; yet the 
riches of India were celebrated as proverbially great* the 
boastings of the Company, iu the representations they had 
mad© of the benefit derived to the nation from trading 
with India, had confirmed the popular prejudice; and a 
general opinion seems to have prevailed, that tho British 
subjects at large ought to be no longer debarred from 
enriching themselves in the trade which was invidiously, 
and, it seemed imprudently, reserved for the East India 
Company. 

Three years were still unexpired of the period of the 
Company’s exclusive charter ; yet the plans of those who 
desired a total alteration in the scheme of tho trade were 
moulded into form, and a petition, grounded upon them, 
was presented to tho legislature so early as February 
1730. 


As the payment of 3,200,000/. which tho Company hail 
advanced to government at an interest of five j*.;r cent, 
was a condition preliminary tu the * f their ex¬ 

clusive privileges, tho pet limners ofh- rod to lend to go¬ 
vernment an equal sum on far more favourable terms. 
They proposed to advance the money in five instalments, 
tlie last at Lady-day in 173:., the date of tho expiration 
of the Company’s charter; requiring, till that period, in¬ 
terest on the money paid at the rate of four per ciat., but 
offering to accept of t <vo per cent, for tho whole mim, 
from that time forward : whence, they observed, a saving 
wrnild accrue to the public of 95 annum, worth, 

at twenty-five years’ purchase, 2,500,0<Xk. 1 


» Cm n aummary uf the proposal*. ami ol tlio arguments pro and 

' *? n e Commerce, a p. 1730 1 or the pr.vc«tm R a hi 

I’ariimMifconaiilttho Journals,with Boyer’s Political State,and liamard’a 
I’ltrUnmentary History. 
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For the more profitable management of this branch of 
the national affairs, the following was the scheme which 
they proposed. They would constitute the subscribers to 
this original fund a company, for the purpose of opening 
tue trade, in its most favorable shape, to the whole body 
of their countrymen. It was not intended that the Com¬ 
pany should trade upon a joint stock, and in their corp°" 
rate capacity; but that every man in the nation, who 
pleased, should trado in the way of private adventure. 
The Company were to have the charge of erecting and 
maintaining the forts and establishments abroad ; and for 
this, and for other expenses, attending what was called 
“the enlargement and preservation of the trade,” it was 
proposed that they should receive a duty of one per curd- 
on all exports to India, and of five per cent, on all import* 
from it. For ensuring obedience to this and ot hi r regula¬ 
tion^, it should be made lawful to trade to India only 

• y. And it was pro] 

that thirty-one years, with three years’ notice, should bo 
granted as the duration of the peculiar privileges. 

.It appears irom this acoount, that the end which was 
proposed to bo answered, by incorporating such a com- 
pane, tho preservation and erection of the fort* 
buildings, and other fixod establishments, required for 
) trade in India. This was its only use, or intent • for 
[> business of trading, resigned to private hands v:L to 
be carried on by the individuals of the nation at Wo 
An.l, if it were true, as it has been always maintained* 
that for tho trade of India, forts and factories are requisite* 
of such a nature as no individual, or precarious combine 
tiou of individuals, is competent to provide, this project 
offers peculiar claims to consi- Jt 

pruiii! wd to supply that demand which has always boon 
b<:Id forth, a-? peculiar to Indian trade, as tho grand exi¬ 
gency which, distinguishing the traffic with India from all 
ui! er branches of trade, rendered monopoly advantageous 
iu that peculiar ease, how much soever proved to bo in¬ 
jurious in others. While it provided for this real or 
pretended want, it left tho trade open to all the advun- 
tng< i of private enterprise, private vigilance, private skill, 
and private e .nomy: the virtue:* by which individuals 
thrive, and nations prosper: audit afforded an interest 
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Company, in the careful discharge of its 
profits were to increase in exact proportion 
—reuse of the trade, and of course, with tho 
facilities and accommodation by which tho trade was 
promoted. 
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Aa no trade was to l-o carried on by the Company tho 
source, whence dividends to tho proprietors would aViso 
was tho interest to Vic received from Government, and tho 
duties upon the oxports and imports: and as tho terri¬ 
torial and other duties belonging to the forts and esta¬ 
blishments in India were deemed sufficient to defray the 
expense of tlioBC ostablislunents, this source was described 
as competent to yield an annual return of five or six 
percent, upon tho capital advanced. Under absence of 
risk, and the low rate of interest at the time, this was 
deemed a sufficient inducement to subscribe. II *<I the 
pernicious example, of lending the stock of trading com¬ 
panies to Government, been rejected, a very small capital 
would have sufficed to fulfil the engagements of such a 
company ; and either the gains upon it would have been 
uncommonly high, or the rate of duties upou the trade 
might have been greatly reduced. 

The friends of this proposition urged; that, as the 
change which had taken place in the African trade, from 
monopoly to freedom, was allowed to have produced great 
national advantages,it wa disputed, that a »imi- 

lar change in the India trade would bo utterulod with 
benefits so much the grout, i, a* tho fcr.tdt* w-i»» more 
valuable : that it would produce a ltirp.<r exportation of 
our own produce and umnu£u< turoH to India, and create 
employment for a much greater number of ships and 
seamen; that it would greatly reduce tho price of all 
Indian commodities to the people at homo ; that it would 
enable the nation to supply foreign markets with Indian 
commodities at a ch 

larger amount; that new channels of traffic would thence 
bo opened, in Asia and America, as well as in Europe ; that 
a free trade to India would increase the produce of tho 
customs and excise, and “thereby lessen the national 
debt;” that it would iatroduoc a much more extensive 
employment of British shipping from one part of India to 
smother, from which great profit would arise : and that it 
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would prevent the nation from being deprived of the re¬ 
sources of those who, for want of permission or opportunity 
at home, were driven to employ their skill and capital 
the Indian trade of other countries. 

The attention of the nation seems to have been liigbtf 
excited. Three petitions were presented to the House <>* 
Commons, from the merchants, traders, &c., of the threo 
chief places of foreign trade in England, London, Bristol, 
and Liverpool, in behalf of themselves and all other Hi* 
Majesty’s subjects, praying that the trade to India migh fc 
be laid open to the nation at large, and that they might 
be heard by their counsel at the bar of the House. The 
press, too, yielded a variety of productions, which coni' 
pared with one another the systems of monopoly and free* 
doru, and showed, or pretended to show, the preference duo 
to the last. Though competition might appear to reduce 
the gains of individuals, it would, by its exploring saga¬ 
city, its vigilance, address, and economy, even with ao 
equal capital, undoubtedly increase the mass of business J 
in other words, the annual produce ; that is to sav, the 
riches and prosperity of the country. The superior cco- 
nomy the superior despatch, the superior intelligence, and 
f* \l iA adventure, while they enable the dealers to 

tivi.,- mi cheaper terms, wvre found by experience to yield 
a profit on the capital employed, not inferior to what was 
yielded by monopoly ; by the business, for example of tlm 
East India Company, whose dividends exceeded not eitrht 
per cent. Whatever was gained by the monopolizing 
company, in the high prices at which it was enabled to sell, 
<>r the low prices at which it was enabled to buy, was all’ 
let by its dilatory, negligent, and . wasteful 'manage¬ 
ment. This was not production, but tho roverso ; it 
waa not enriching a nation, but preventing its beiuo* 
enriched. 1 

The Company manifested their usual ardour m defence 
of the monopoly. They magnified tho importance of the 
trade ; and asked if it was wise to risk the loss of known 


.. • •- * v ' ui Known 

advantages, of the greatest magnitude, in pursuit of others 


Ml v.y .n v:rir ! ).y tl.o nimlinni*». nml. ns far as appears. *ithnnt contra¬ 
il r-'V’c-.v l at ly. t a third part ,.f the stork ot the Kost 

: 1V 1 ■ ‘ <>'• tIHrrain thin miM lo ft* the benotlt uf 

crthi i <.f.uiitnc 7. 1’ulltical State, a.d 1780, xxxlx, Uio, 
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Jgy° nl y supposed ; they alleged that it was envy 
-^ 3^n u ^tcd the exertions of their opponents ; covet¬ 
ing the gains of the Company, but unable to produce any 
instance of misconduct, without going forty years back for 
the materials of their interested accusations • the Com 
pany employed an immense stock in trade, their sales 
amounting to about three millions yearly 
about £300,000 per annum, for the service of Government! 
ought not to be sacrificed for loss than a certainty of an 
equal supply ; and the maintenance of the forts and fac¬ 
tories cost £300,000 a year. Where, they asked, was the 
security, that au open trade, subject to all the fluctuation 
of individual fancy, one year liable to bo groat, another to 

; voul V fl ’° rd l ? gularly ftn annua ^ revenue of 
£b(.n,ouO for customs and forts ? By the competition of 
so man} buyers m India, and of so many sellers in Europe 
the goods would be so much enhanced in price in the 0110 
place and .so much reduced in the other, that all profit 
’svould lie destroyed, and the competitors, as had happened 
m the case of the rival companies, would end with a scene 
of general ruin. 

Under the increased experience of succeeding times, and 
the progress of the science of national wealth, the area 
laents of the Company's opponents have gained, those of 
vLt° rP any havo lost ’ a l ,ul ' tlon of strength. To omcko- 
L miXr^ n0e « t * ,0 , lnd5an ^7 and, been,. Jit 

H m vly to bt S n m ; , tL ° ? 1On0 l? 0l > ought to remain, 

merely to eay, thn w hi n a tluu ; i i imporUuL it < 

\ lobo improvetl ; in thing* of no unmioufc nocicty 
limy bo allowed to make progre ^ : in tilings of magnitude 
tlui progress ought 0V*rtol , 

oppi '.A'd. This argument i 9 , unhappily, not confined to 
the case of the East India Company. Whoovor has atten¬ 
tively traced the progress of government, will find that it 
has been employed by the enemies of improvement, at 
every stage ; and only m so fa$ as it has been disregarded 
and contomned, has the condition of man ascended above 
the miseries of savage life. Instead of the maxim, ‘ A 
thing is important, therefore it ought not to be improved,” 
reason would doubtless suggest that the more anything is 
important, the more its improvement should bo studied 
a **d pursued. When a thing is of small importance, a 
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6mall inconvenience may suffice to dissuade the purs 5 
its improvement. When it is of great importance, a gre®£ 
iuconvenience alone can be allowed to produce that un- 
happy effect. If it bo said, that where much is enjoy^h 
care should be taken to avoid its loss; this is merely 
to say that men ought to bo prudent ; which is very 
true, but surely authorizes no such inference, as that in 1 ' 
provement, in matters of importance, should bo always 
opposed. 

The Company quitted the argument, to criminate tho 
arguers: The objections to the monopoly were the impure 
anti odious offspring of avaricious envy. But, if tho mono¬ 
poly, as the opponents said, was a bad tiling, and free 
trade a good thing ; from whatever motive they spoke, 
the good thing was to be adopted, the evil to bo shunned. 
The question of their motives was one thing; the truth or 
falsehood of their positions another. When truth is spoken 
from a Uul motive, it is no less truth ; nor is it less entitl'd 
to its command over human action, than when it is spoken 
from tho finest motive which can enter the human breast* 
if otherwi se, an ill-designing man would enjoy tho wonder¬ 
ful power, by recommending a good course of action, to 
rondor a bad one obligatory upon the human race. 

If, Jva thoy argued, tho East India Company had a largo 
Btook in trade, that was no reason why the monopolv 
should remain. The capital of the mercantile body of 
Great Britain was much groutor than tho capital of the 
East India Company, and of that capital, whatever propor¬ 
tion could find a more profitable employment in the Indian 
trade, than in any other branch of the national industry, 
the Indian trade would bo sure to receivo. 

With regard to the annual expense of the forts and foo- 
tmhv, it was asserted by tho opponent -, of the Company ; 
and, as fur as appeal's, without contradiction, that they 
defrayed their own expense, and supported themselves. 

As to the customs paid by the East India Company ; all 
trade paid customs, and if the Indian trade increased under 
tho system of freedom, it would pay a greater amount of 
cusfouis than it paid before; if it decreased, the capital 
now employed in it would seek another destination, and 
pay cu tows'and taxes iu the second channel as well as tlio 
first. To lay stress upon the customs paid by tho Com- 




ENEWAL OF THE CHARTER. 

3 to tako advantage of the gross ignorance of a 
(tor, or of a parliament was absurd. 

M . a ' 6 t r gUmen , t * t ' 1 ^ the oolll petition of free trade would 

ii EnJu “ er f tt,lts b ;, ,y St> d , ear iu Iudift > »'«l sell so Cheap 
iu -Lnglanrl, as to ram themselves, however .1..,. ... 1 , i .. 

was contradicted by experience. W hat hindered thh effect 
hi trading with France, in trading with II <>[1 ,, i ’ 

other country? Or what hindered it L 
business within the kingdom itself? Iftho two Ij.p i ‘ i.-f 
Companies ruined themselves by competition, why reason 
fiom a case win , 

tiuiler contemplation ; while the eases which exactly cor 
responded, those of free trade, and boundl : Uol , 

led to a conclusion directly tho roverso. If two East India 
Companies rumed one another, it was only an additional 
proof, that they were ineligible instruments of commerce 
I ho ruin proceeded, not from the nature of competition! 
but the circumstances of tho competitors. Where two eor- 
porato bodies contended against one another, and the ruin 
of the one left the field vacant to the other, their oouteu- 
woU l'o ruinous ; because each might 
‘p i a competition 

o loss, it would deliver itself from its only rival Whero 

Peti?’ ha l n< ? om ‘- 1,ut ft “altitude of com- 

S vain of wearing all of them 

deal on sue °’t ° f ° 3S ,' Evor - v “ 0,ut,a “. therefore, would 
morothimI ‘ tcr "‘", a, ‘ mv - *» allowed him tho usual, or 
™ ( t , “ « 8,,a * ral ° I'c-ht; and he would hnd it 
w interest to oh . rve an olihgm.., lather than a h...dde 
deportment towards ..lt,e, N that they might do the ,, imo 
toward lnm. An it is this principle which produces tho 
harmony and prosperity of trade in all other case* in which 
freedom prevails, it remained to be shown why it would 
not produce them in the 1 udian tnule. 

The subject was intr- luced into parliament, and dis- 
cupsed. But the advocates for tho frood am of the trade 
were there overruled, and those of monopoly triumphed. 

Iu order to aid the parliament iu coming to .such a de¬ 
cision aa tho Company desired, and to counteract in sonxo 
degree the impression likely to bo made by tho proposal 
°f their antagonists to accept, of two per cent, for tho 
whole of tho loan to Government, they ottered to reduce 
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_ _ . the interest from five to four per cent., and, as a premium 

ciiai*. i. for the renewal of their charter, to contribute a sum 0 f 


1732. 


£200,000 to the public service. On these conditions i fc 
was enacted that the exclusive privileges should be pro¬ 
longed to Lady-day in the year 1760, with the usual addi¬ 
tion of three years’ notice, and a proviso that nothing i° 
this arrangement should be construed to limit their power 
of continuing a body corporate, and of trading to India on 
their joint stock with other of their fellow-subjects, even 
after their exclusive privileges should expire. 1 

On the ground on which the affairs of the East Inclk* 
Company were now established, they remained till the year 
1744. From 1730 to that year, the trade*of the Company 
underwent but little variation. Of goods exported, the 
amount indeed was considerably increased ; but as in this 
stores were included, and as the demand for stores, by the 
extension of forts, and increase of military apparatus, was 
augmented, the greater part of the increase of exports may 
be justly sot down to this account. The official value of 
the goods imported had kept rather below a million 
annually *, sometimes indeed exceeding that sura, but 
commonly the reverse, and some years to a considerable 
amount ;. with little or no progressive improvement from 
the beginning of the period to the end. The exports had 
increased from £135,484, the exportation of the first year, 
to £470,274, that of the last. But the greater part of the 
increase had taken place after the prospect of wars and the 
necessity of military preparations ; when a great addition 
was demanded in the article of stores.- 

Jn the year 1732, the Company first began to make up 
annual aceouuts ; and from that period we have regular 
state! non Is of the actual purchase of their exports, and the 
netu d stile of their imports. In the year 1732, the r dos of 
the Company amounted to £1,040,990. In 177-1, they 
amounted to £1,097,506; and in all the intermediate years 
were less. The quantity of goods and stores paid for in 
the year 1732 amounted to £105,230; the quantity paid 


1 a corporate body *5 svMaflk huit by it* modesty, Hu- Company alleg'd 
that On y hatl n right, by a pructting Act «« rarliamont, i>i Uio tnonopUy iu 
j'”t p* i nty: la.t, 1.) avoid dl-pau«. they consented to n., -., this claim l r n 
»cr*nitiij ..i thirty-'•u •><..,r*. 3C(w.M l '. M. CoUectiutt of Statute.:., p. 73. 
An-:, i - ... ,„l. vi 172 * 0 . t’- HI ill M;»W, 

* bh Cl atIcs Whiter jrlli ■< i'.tblea, past H.p.J>. 
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o ,£231,318. Thoquantity of bullion exported 
£393.377 ; the quantity exported in 1744, was cn.\r. i. 

£458,5 44. The quantity, then, of goods exported-was in- - 

creased, and in some degree, also, that of bullion, while tlio 
quantity of good* imported remained nearly the same. It 
follows, that the additional exportation, nut bavin.: boon 
employed in the additional purchase of goods, must have 
been not merchandise, but stores. It is to bo observed 
also, that in the amount of sides, os exhibited in the Com¬ 
pany’s accounts, were included at this time the duties 
paid to Government, stated at thirty per cent.; a deduc¬ 
tion which brings the amount of the sales to nearly 
the official valuation of the imports at the Custom¬ 
house. 1 

In 1732, the Company wero obliged to reduce tlioir 
dividends from eight to seven per cent, per annum ; and 
at this rate they continued till 1744, in which year they 
returned to eight per cent." The Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany, from 1730 to 1730, divided twenty-five per cent, per 
annum upon the capital stock ; in 1736, twenty per cent.; 
for the next three years, fifteen per cent, per annum ; for 
the next four, twelve and a half per annum ; and, in 1744, 
as much as fifteen per cent. 3 The grand advantage of the 
English East India Company, in the peculiar privilege 
ol having their trade exempted from duties in Bengal 
and in the other concessions obtained by their embassy 
to the court ol the Mogul, had thus produced no im¬ 
provement in the final resub, the ultimate profit:*, of the 
trade. 

Tho Company seem to have been extremely anxious to 
avoid a renewal of the di«i ussion on tho utility or fitness 
of the monopoly, and, for that purpose, to forestal the ex¬ 
citement of the public attention by the approach to the 
conclusion of the privileged term. At a moment accord¬ 
ingly, when no one wr.j prepared to oppose thorn ; and in 
tho middle of an e xpensive war. wh.*n tho oflbr of any 
pecuniary facilities v as a powerful bribe to tho Govern- 
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1 Third Romrt of the Committee of Serrc*y. on the State of the East India 
Company (House of Commons, 177**), p. < • 
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ent, tliey made a proposal to lend to it the sun- 
million, at an interest of three per cent., provided th® 
period of their exclusive privileges should be prolonged to 
three years’ notice after Lady-day, 1780. On these con¬ 
ditions, a new Act was passed in 1744; and to enable 
the Company to make good their loan to Government, 
they were authorised to borrow to tho extent of a million 
of their bonds. 1 

On tho death of the Emperor Charles VI., iii the year 
1740, a violent war, kindled by competition for the iinpc~ 
rial throne, and for a share in the spoils of the house of 
Austria, had begun in Germany. In this contest, France 
and England, the latter involved by her Hanoverian into- 
rests, had both engaged as auxiliaries ; and in the end had 
become nearly, or rather altogether principals. From 1730, 
England had been at war with Spain, a war intended to 
annul the right claimed and exercised by the Spaniards, of 
searching English ships on the coast of America, for con¬ 
traband goods. England and France, though contending 
against ono another, with no ordinary efforts, in a causo 
ostensibly not their own, abstained from hostilities di¬ 
rectly on their own account, till 1744 ; when the two Go¬ 
vernments camo to mutual declarations of war. And it 
was not long before the most distant settlements of 
tho two nations felt the effects of their destructive con¬ 
tentions. 

On the 14th ? of September, 174G, a French fleet anchored 
four leagues to the south of Madras; aud landed five or 
six hundred men. On the 15th the fleet moved along the 
coast, while the troops marched by land ; and about noon 
it arrived within cannon-shot of the town. Labourdon- 
nais, who commanded tho expedition, then landed, with 
the rost of the troops. The whole forco destined for Ihc 
siego, consisted of 1000 or 1100 European s 4U0 Sepoys, 
and 400 Oaffies, or blacks of Madagascar, brought from 
the island of Mauritius : 1700 or 1800 men, all sorts in¬ 
cluded, remained in the ships. 3 


’ Andrnum* Hi .-story o i Cotntm rcc, nd. an. 1744 ; Collection of Statute*, p 84, 
17 0»>o. ll.« 17 

3 Mm '.t !>'•«, r.nt>onrilonnn(s. i. Mr.Ormc*, 1.07, nays the tint .1, tb© 

i'lin-nMM • ii-inn tlmt of tin :-t;, lei. The oM ylc t It appear.!, wa* u.-cu l»y tho 

) ih'ii •> tmn riftti 
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Madras surrendered. 

had, during the space of 100 years, “been the 
c , “r Pi i Settlcmeufc of the , Eu Slish ou the Coromandel 
f,vn ' ■, e , temto ,''y bflo^’g to the Company extended 
r™ ' 1 ! C3 r , a , long tho shore > and "-as about one mile in 
breadth, lho town consisted of three divisions Tin 
lu^ denounced the white town, in which resided none 
but the English, or Europeans under their protection 
consisted of about fifty houses, together with the ware¬ 
houses and other buildings of the Company, and two 
churches, ono an English, the other a Roman Catholic 
church, fins division was surrounded with a slender 
wall, defended with four bastions, and four batteries but 
weak and badly constructed, decorated with the title of 
Fort St. George. Contiguous to it, on tho uorth side, was 
the division in which resided the Armenian, and tho rich¬ 
est of the Indian merchants, larger, and still worse forti¬ 
fied than the former. And on the northern side of this 
division was a space, covered by the hovels of tho country 
m which the mass of the natives resided. These two divi¬ 
sions constituted what was called the black town. The 
English m the colony exceeded not 300 men, of whom 200 
were the soldiers of the garrison. The Indian Christians 
converts or descendants of the Portuguese, amounted to 
three or four thousand ; the rest were Armenians, Moham- 

£“Zd r tf i th ° '“f “ h S far t»>c largest propor¬ 
tion , and the whole population of tho Company's territory 
amounted to about 2cn,oo°i With the exception „i (;•! 
aiHl Ratavia, Madras was, in point both of ma.-nitiule and 
riches, the most important of the European establishments 
iu Iudia. 1 

r llie town sustained th< bombardment for five dav* 
when tho inhabitants, expecting an o^ult, capitulated 
They had endeavoured to save tho plaoo, by tho otter of a 
ransom ; but Labourdor ais coveted the glory G f display! 
ing French colours on the r&znparts of fort St. George. 
He engaged, however, liis honour to restore tho settlement, 

* A Letter to a proprietor of India Stock. puWWwd i n 17A0, by a person 
who wai evidently concerned in the roic rninent <> Madras at U, u tmir, Matos, 
that tl»v soldiers were not on y few. but wl n• * ’hherein <h drij u. j, ; ( i,J 

the town waa ill provided with ai»nu»nit:o.i nim , and that Hn fortiti aiiJJJJ- 
"">c i„ a , uinoui JondlUon flu* ncct »«y ^ “t home, h a \C 

viihhcld tho mean* of maintaining tho oublUbinom abroad m 4 iUt o br 
«UtcJcucy.—W. 
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; and content himself with a moderate ransom ; and or * 
these terms lie was received into the town. 1 He had not 
lost so much as ono man in ^ho enterprise. Among th° 
English four or five were killed by the explosion of tbp 
bombs, and two or three houses were destroyed, Labour 
donnais protected the inhabitants, with the care of a m al1 
of virtue ; but the magazines and warehouses of tho Coni" 
pany, as public property, were taken possession of by th c 
commissaries of the French. 2 . 

Labourdomiais, with the force under his command, h aa 
arrived in India in the month of June, 1746. At that tiiti^ 
the settlements of Franco in the Indian seas wero under 
two separate governments, analogous to the English F J, e 
sidencies ; one established at the Isle of France, thc otbd 
at Pondicherry. Under tho former of these government* 
wx-re placed the two islands ; the ono called the isle oi 
France, about sixty leagues in circumference, the otlioi* 
that of Bourbon, of nearly the same dimensions. Tlic^o 


islands, lying on the eastern side of Madagascar, between 
the nineteenth and twentieth degrees of latitude, wero dis¬ 
covered by the Portuguese, and by them called Come, and 
Mtu-icarc Lilian. In 1660 rse von or eight Frenchmen .sottled 
on the island of Ma. rurenhas ; five years afterwards thoy 
were joined by twenty-two of their countrymen ; the 
remains of the French colony which was destroyed in 
Madagascar sought refuge in this island ; ami when it 
became an object of some importance, the French changed 
its name to the island of Bourbon. Tho island of ( Vi ne 
was, at tin early date, taken possession of by tho I)ufell, 
and by them denominated the island of Mauritius, in 
honour of their leader Maurice, Prince of Orange: but, 
after tho formation of their establishment at the Capo of 
Good Hope, was abandoned, as useless. The 1* ranch, who 
were subject to great inconvoniouco by want of a good 
harbour on tho lalaud of Bourbon, took possession of it in 
.17*10, and changed its name from the «1fl Of Mauritius to 
the isle of Franco. Both islands aro fruitful, and pro- 


1 'Hu* wcuintr cltc«l In lh« 
|kl»r* «l hmwe. hi rtrranl to 
hk nt ..f Madr**. In nw itk 
imtin.iiui. -vicnt j.r«»omoU ti 
uai.-.i \r. 

Mdiu-Uo jn,ur I.ftlxmrd 


prt^cdln :• not 1 "* drm-Hbcs illccuwiKit" which look 
In ] ivioent ••ftvrl'nu Wimln riven by th* qovern- 
IIOV t.i the ••XU*nl of 100,0(K) [liiMilw, v ti loti. H 
trie I n »d» iomm«tuUrr OJ, tile price < ( >il« nuxte- 

nnnU, 1. 12 G—I4'J. Ormo, I. fit—09. 
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orn. of Europe, along with most of tho tropical B< 

__ <ons. Some plants of coffee, accidentally intro- < 

auced from Arabia, succeeded so well on the island of - 
Bourbon, us to render that commodity the staple of the 
island . 1 

Pondicherry was the neat of tho other Indian govern¬ 
ment of tho French. It had under its jurisdiction the 
town and territory of Pondicherry ; and throe factories, 
or Comptoir#) one at Malic, not far south from Tollicflorry 
on the Malabar coast, ono at Kurical on one of tho branches 
of the Coleroon on tho Coromandel coast, and one at 
Chandermigor on the river Hoogluy in Bengal.* 

Tho form of the government at both places was tho 
same. It consisted, liko the English, tho form of which 
was borrowed from the Dutch, of a Governor, and a Coun¬ 
cil ; tho Governor being President of the Council, and 
allowed, according to the genius of the government in tho 
mother country, to engross from the council a greater 
sham of power than in tin- colonies of the English and 
Dutch. Tho peculiar business of tho Governor and Coun- 
cil was, to direc . a q with tnstruc 

home, all persons in the employment of tho Company ; 
to regulate the expenditure, and take care of the re¬ 
ceipts ; to administer justice, and in general to watch over 
the whole economy of the establishment. Each of tli*• 
inlands had a Council of its osvn ; but ouo (Sovcrnm- sull'iced 
for belli . 8 

In 1745, Labouuhmnuis upp»'iiue*l Governor of ill'* 
islands. This wusa remurkahlo man. Down** born at St. 
Male, in DitM), and was enter oil oil board a hip bound lor 
the South Sea at the a ,e of ton In 1713, ho made a 
voyage to the East Indies and the Philippine inlands, and 
availed himself of the presence of a Jesuit, who was a pas¬ 
senger iu theship. to a .quire a knowledge of tho matin'- 
raalien. After performing several vojngeB to other part# 
of the world, he oolered for the lust time, i„ 171->, into 
the service of the East India Company aa «o<;oud lioute, 
uant of a vessel bound to Surat, lie sa, ml ,,yam to Indio, 

.lieutonautin aiei - il 'nl t m... . 
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in 1724 In every voyage he found opportunity 
ciiAf. i. to distinguish himself by eomo remarkable action ; and 
——— during the last he acquired, from another passenger, an 
^ liccr of engineers, a knowledge of the principles of forti¬ 
fication and tactics. He now resolved to remain in India, 
and to navigate a vessel on his own account. He is said 
° ia\c been the first Frenchman who embarked in what is 
called the country trade ; in which he conducted himself 
with so much skill, us to realize in a few years a consider' 
able fortune. The force of his mind procured him al1 
ascendancy wherever its influence was exerted : a violent 
quarrel was excited between some Arabian and Portuguese 
ships in the harbour of Mocha, and blood was about to bo 
shed, when Labourdonnais interposed, and terminated tho 
dispute to the satisfaction of tho parties. So far did his 
service on this occasion recommend him to the Viceroy of 
Goa, that he invited him into the service of the King of 
1 ortugal, gave him tho command of a King’s ship, tho 
order of Christ, the rank of Fidalgo, and the title of agent 
of hi:, I <irtugucse Majesty on the const of Coromandel. In 
this situation he remained for two yoars, and perfected his 
knowledge of the traffic and navigation of India; after 
winch, m 1733, ho returned to France. Apprized of his 
knowledge and capacity, the French government turned 
its eyes upon him, as a man well qualified to aid in rdsim? 
the colonies in tho eastern seas from that stato of depres¬ 
sion in which they remained. In 1734 he was nominated 
Governor General of the isles of France and Bourbon 
where he arrived in June 1735. So little had been dono’ 
for the improvement of these islands, that the people, few 
in number, wore living nearly in tho state of nature. They 
were poor, without industry, and without the knowledge of 
alui"st any of the useful arts. They had neither maga¬ 
zine, nor hospital, neither fortification, nor defensive force 
military or naval. They had no roads ; they had no beasts 
of burden, and no vehicles. Everything remained to bo 
done by Lubourdonnais ; and he was capable of everything. 

A\ ith the hand to execute, as well its tho head to contrive, 
ho could construct a ship from the keel: ho performed 
the functions of engineer, of architect, of agriculturist: lie 
broke bulls to the yoke, constructed vehicles, and made 
roads : hv apprenticed blacks to the few handicrafts whom 
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7 out with him : ho prevailed upon the inliabi- BOOK IV. 
► cultivate the ground ; and introduced the culture ciiAr. i. 
of sugar-cano and indigo : ho made industry and tho 
useful arts to flourish ; contending with tho ignorance, 

The prejudices, and tho inveterate habits of idleness, of 
those with whom he had to deal, and who opposed him at 
every step. To introduce any degree of order and vigi¬ 
lance into tho management even of the hospital which ho 
constructed for the 8iok, it was necessary fur him to per¬ 
form the oflice of superintendent himself, and for a whole 
twelvemonth he visited it regularly every morning. Jus¬ 
tice had been administered by the Councils, to whom that 
function regularly belonged, in a manner which produced 
great dissatisfaction. During eleven years that Labour- 
dounais was Governor, there was but ouo law-suit in tho 
Isle of France, he himself having terminated all differences 
by arbitration. 

The vast improvements which he effected in the islands 
did not secure him from the disapprobation of his em¬ 
ployers. The captains of ships, and other visitants of the 
islands, whom he checked in their unreasonable demands, 
and from whom he exacted the discharge of their duties, 
tilled the ears of tho Company’s Directors with complaints ; 
and the Directors, with too little knowledge for accurate 
judgment, and tt>o little interest for careful inquiry, infer¬ 
red culpability, because thcro was accusation. He returned 
to France in 1740, disgusted with his treatment ; and fully 
determined to resign the government : but the mi tun ter 
refused his consent. It is said that being asked by one of 
the Directors of the Company, how it wuw, that he had 
conducted his own a Hairs a<» prosj^rously, and those of tho 
Company so much the rc.«rso; he replied that he had 
conducted his own affairs according to his owu judg¬ 
ment : tho 36 of tho Company according to that of the 


Directors . 1 . 

Perceiving, by the kfeato of affairs in Europe, that a rup- 
tine was approaching between Franco and tho maritime 
powers, hi* fertile mind oouoeived a ptojoct for strikiug u 
fatal Mow at the English trade •» «»« Jtnat. Imparting 
tho design to some of hie friends, ho projected that ho 
should ho aided with funds sufficient to equip, as ships of 
» ftaynal, Hv. 4, * ct a0> 
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<var, six vessels and two frigates ; with which being on 
the spot when war should be declared, he could sweep tbo 
seas of tlie English commerce, before a fleet could arrive 
lor its protection. He communicated the scheme to the 
ministry by whom it was embraced, but moulded into * 
different form. They proposed to send out a fleet, com¬ 
posed partly of the King’s and partly of the Company’* 
snips, with Labourdonnais in the command : and though 
he foresaw opposition from the Company, to whom neither 
he nor the scheme was agreeable, he refused not to lend 
himself to the ministerial sohe me. 1 Jq sailed from L'Orient 
on the 5th of April, 1741, with flvo ships of the Company • 
ono carrying hfty-six ; two carrying fifty ; one, twenty- 
eight ; and one, sixteen guns ; having on board about 1200 
sailors, and ouo soldiers. Two King’s ships had been in¬ 
tended to make part of his squadron ; but they, to 
great disappointment, received another destination. He 
a * so found that, of the ship’s crews, three-fourths had 
never before been at sea ; and that of eit 1 rs p* 
sailois hardly one had over fired a cannon or a musket* 

1 n• lij ;r d wasf °rnicd trJ contend with, rather than yield to 
( 1 . ! cu ; : un d he ljL ^ r;in immediately tb exercise his men 
y.itu all his industry ; OP rather with . 

then-h.vc of ease, and tho opposition it engendered, rcii- 
chM-eil practicable, lie arrive ,1 at the Isle of Franco on the 
Hth of August, 1711, where he learned that Pondicherry 
was menaced by the -Mahrattus. and that the islands of 
Franco and Bourbon had sent their garriapns to its assist" 
unce. After a few necessary operations to put tho islands 
1 J 1 security, ho sailed for Pondicherry ou tho i!2dof August, 

%. horo he arriv* •! on tho 30th of September. Tho danger 
Uioru was blown over; but the merit at Maho hud 

l-i n eight months blockaded by tho native-, lie repaired 
to tla.* place of danger chastised t ho enemy, re-estab¬ 
lished the factory ; and thou returned to the islands to 
wait for the declaration of war between Franco uud Eng- 
hunl. There ho soon received tho u mrti lying orders of the 
C ompany to fcuud homo all tho ve .selu under his command. 
I’pon this hn again requested leave to resign, and again 
the minister refused his consent liis views wore now 
tu bin inlands, and lie betook himwlf with his 
pristine ardour to their improvement. u u tho Mth of 
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1744, in tho midst of these occupations, the BOS 
arrived of the declaration of war between chap. j. 

* and England; and filled his mind with the mor- -— 

tifyiug conception of the important things ho now might U^* 
have achieved, but which the mistaken policy or perver¬ 
sity of his employers had prevented. 

Unable to do wliat ho wished, ho still resolved to do 
what ho could. Ho retained whatever ohijm had arrived 
at tho islands, namely, ono of forty-four guns, one of 
forty, one of thirty, one of twenty-six, ono of eighteen, 
and another of twenty-six, which was sent to him from 
Pondicherry with the most pressing solicitations to hasten 
to its protection. Tho islands, at which unusual scarcity 
prevailed, were destitute of almost every requisite equip¬ 
ment of the ships ; and their capluins, chagrined at the 
interruption of their voyages, seconded the efforts of tho 
governor with all the ill-will it was safe for them to show. 

Ho was obliged to make even a requisition of negroes to 
man tho fleet. Iu want of hands trained to the differont 
operations of the building and equipping of ships, he em¬ 
ployed tho various handicrafts whom he was able to 
muster ; mid by skilfully assigning to them such parts of 
the business as wore most analogous to the operations of 
their respective trades, by furnishing them with models 
which he prepared hmisoli’, by giving tho most precise 
directions, and with iulinite diligence superintending 
every.operation in person, bo overcame "in some moasuro 
the difficulties with which lu* w*»m Burrmmdcd. In tho 
meantime, iut oil i gotten was hi ought l*y a l'rtgafco, that live 
of the Company's ship* whit h lu* wan required to protect, 
and which ho was authori sed ly the King to command, 
would arrive at the ndm-als in October. Tiny did not 
arrive till January, 174#. d’ho d ley had consul 
m-cat part of tho provisions of tho former ships: tlu.so 
which arrived had ten* uning for thcinselvos a supply of 
only four months ; they ww in hud order: and there was 

no time, nor materials, uor hoods to repair thorn. Only 

ono was united. I* **» Ul " v slunlU M }» 

armed; and tho means tor that purpose were totally 
wanting. The ships' crows, moor, .rated wuh the negroes 
and the handicrafts, Ubourdm ..an termed into oo.n- 
pauies; he taught them the manual and military 

movements ; showed them how to scale a wall, and apply 
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petards'; exercised them in firing at a mark ; and employed 
the most dexterous among them in preparing themselves 
to use a machine, which lie had invented, for throwing 
with mortars grappling-hooks for boarding to the distance 
of thirty toises. 1 

lie forwarded the ships, as fast as they were prepared, 
to Madagascar, where they might add to their stock of 
provisions, or at any rate save the stock which was already 
on board ; and he followed with the last on the 24th or 
-darch. Before sailing from Madagascar, a storm arose by 
which the ships were driven from their anchorage. Q& 
was lost; and the rest, greatly damaged, collected them¬ 
selves in the bay of a desert island on the coast of Mada¬ 
gascar. Hero the operations of repairing were to bo re¬ 
newed ; and in still more unfavourable circumstances. T ^° 
get the wood they required, a road was made across ® 
marsh, a league in circumference; the rains were incessant? 
disease broke out among the people; and many of tb® 

oflicers showed ft bad disposition ; yet the work was pro¬ 
secuted with so much efficiency, that in forty-eight days 
the fleet was ready for sea. It now consisted of nine sad, 
containing 3012 men, among whom wore 720 blacks, and 
Jrom three to four hundred sick. 

In passing the island of Ceylon, they received intelli¬ 
gent that the English fleet was at hand. Labourdonnais 
summoned his captains on board, many of whom had 
shown themselves ill-disposed in the operation ( ,f in¬ 
dustry ; but all of whom manifested an eagerm ,:* to tight. 
As Labourdonnais understood that he was superior to the 
English in number of men, but greatly inferior iu weight 
of metal, he declared his intention to gain, if possible tho 
wind, and to board. On the Cth of July, on tho coast of 
Coromandel, tho English fleet appeared to windward ad¬ 
vancing with full sail towards the French.* 


Tliis <1001113 to to the Mine invention, exactly, with that of Captain Mmin- 
for throwing a rope un board :i \es .rl th-ratoned with fdiiMvneek ‘ 

1 i 1 ' 

1,r , ,n,, »V l; our 1 IftWurdonnaL^, ».b>. The nlnlmis cr.,ianf of trai nJlh 
for land operation;,. » of high important; and it ar< ., f 
lieadn ot lho«, wf„, have com!,u ted enterprises in whi, u tK mi Lra 
ha\,' toeii. I r wtffo to be, employed for land “to • itlons, tlmt pui h tnlnlm- n * 
>>• •• • <’ r. v, ; . d {o muc h more m.ini, t./e than? , i of 1 Y nf 

I •'> dot ' • . f war. i ■ tin* contemplation <u the ingenuity the Industry «i i th fl 

“ La '' o,,r """"' n "■» wi™ .'iiJmcJ 

5 1 MboYC respecting l-*lwurdonnnla, avo M^molrc, ut M pni, 
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The ENGLISH FLEET. 

fiioly after tho declaration of war between Franco 

each onn Cet> f ou * istlI1 S of two ships of sixty guns 

Commodorn TV* ( n , gatu of tw oaty, commanded bv 

cmizedtfcfir^ i h 1 0C " tles P°*ohod to India. It 
zeu, at first, in two divisions; ono in tho 

fitter* 10 •° Ult ' r in tho Straits of Malacca, the places best 
fitted for intercepting tho French tinders, of which it 
captured h : . ie/.v,.usingatBatavia, tin, m.ivd 

fleet appeared on the coast of Ooromandel, in the mouth 

rf Jld -\ 174 -„ 1 10 <J0V0rn0r of Pondicherry, the garrison 
of which at that time consisted of only 430 European-, 
prevailed on the Mogul Governor of the province, to 
clnro Pondicherry under his protection, and to threat, n 
Madras, if the English floet should commit hostilities on 

?Z,r r f M h i‘ S d0m, “ i0nS ’ This inti mM,iteU the govern- 

ment of Madras, and they requested Commodore Barnet 
to coufane his operations to the sea ; who accordingly left 
the coast of Coromandel, to avoid tho stormy ILon 
which ho passed at -Mergui, a port on the opposite coast • 
of 174a His fleet was now 
r V’ ?° , ^ S lln ships, aud a frigate of twenty 
guns from England ; but one of the sixty gun ships had 

io : rr °’ auJ - ** 

t0 ?Wland. Commodore Barnet 

rn.ee, edfr, xr n ld m thc month of April; and was 
Waa . • : r - P e . v te'h the second in command, who 

os enuzmg in the southward of Fort St. David. ..car 
fiegapatnam, wl h 
the coast.. 1 

Labourdonnuia formed hie line, and waited for the Eng¬ 
lish, who kept the advantage of the wind, and frustrated 
his design of boarding. A distant light begun about four 
in the afternoon, and tho Ih-ct.s separated for want < ( uHifc 
about seven. Next morn ng Mr. Peyton called a council 
of war, and it was res vul, because the sixty gun ship 
Was loaky, to sail for Trtneomalce. Tho enemy lay to t ho 
whole day, expecting that, the Eugii.di, who had the wind, 
would return to tho engagement. The French, however, 
Were in no condition to pursue, and sailed for Pondicherry 
at which they arrived on the eighth day of tho month.* ‘ * 

a t>rm lt j !>p. C2, to.’ JWaojir;, ut Wl«»Pr <83 90 * Ormc tays th 
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Joseph Francis Dupleix was at that time Governor 
Pondicherry ; having succeeded to the supreme oonin iaIia 
of the French settlements in 1742. To this man are 
be traced some of the most important of the modern re¬ 
volutions in India. His father was a farmer-general 
the revenues, and a Director of the East India Compo* 1 *' 
He had set his heart upon rearing his son to a lifo 0 
commerce ; and his education, which was liboral, was care¬ 
fully directed to that ond. As the study of mathematief* 
of fortification, and engineering, seemed to engross l jl " 
attention too exclusively, 1 his father in 1715 sent him 
sea ; and ho made several voyages to tho Indies and Ame¬ 
rica. He soon imbibed the taste of his occupation, nn< ! 
desiring to pursue the line of maritime commerce, h 1 * 
father recommended him to the East, India Company, 

1 i id sufficient interest to send him out in 1720 as fir* 
Member of the Gounod of Pondicherry. Impatient f° l 
distinction, the young man devoted himself to the bus 1 ' 
nets of his office ; and became in time minutely acquainted 
with Die commerce of tho country. lie embarked in d* 
on his own account; a species of adventure from which 
the poverty of tho servants of the French Company had 
in general doLmrrod them. In this station ho continued 
f<»r ten years, when his knowledge and talents pointed him 
out :is the fittest pei ■••n to superintend thebusiuess of the 
Company at their settlement at Ohandernacror in Bengal- 
Though Bengal was the richest part of India, the French 


cluillr-'i^c of Lnlwnmlonnais was only n feint, and that he v.iuln no condition 
<*. mi- w the en-NUtcment. He himself, in the Mvimiirc, cays that it wns m>t a 
feint, and that ce/ut aver tin extr4me t caret qu'ilvit leu Anglais tui t’c/tapper* 
—M 

Thi .-u *:crtion can scarcely lx? redited. aa, althouch the 1 reach rqumlron 
win more rnnnerowp limn the ICn^liuh, the former oon*fartini< of nine, the 
Inti■ r . * !l\i r ..,1 stir letter, four exceeded in number m. l weicht oi 
pit-'i. th* • ,r,'.t -t mH in I . dourdonmib’ fleet, it U< very ]TN.bohlv, there- 
foit. that Orrae \ros rijrht.— W. 

eharartcr h* 1 nuinife«<ted at school a rMcmhlnnco to whet Is 

reported of No <>h <,n lK.vmparto “ Lu puxsiou «•• •• Inquelh? il sc ii\ra it IVtude 
d. s innth/m »tiq rr«<, i d, -out qu'elle hit li>'t"i“ l'° ur tmi.i U-h art*.alum Idea qoi 
HO lui pTiroi »>MI*. ilia trivuk'jr, 1 q .•uraeteiw t ..•.iturr*. uUiiAit, m im ditatlf, 
qu'elle p.*rut lut ilomior, et la rclraite qu'olU hit nnsutt tonjuura pnfdrvr aux 
aimiMiioni ordihatr* i .!• U society.’ 1 Memoir® pour 1 >u j<Icfjc, p. The coin- 

clii ’ii v in ch*nM U*r wrllh these men of an nth or rnnorkubjr jkstkodwii, Frrdv 
i t i. th-.- Orest of f*rus«in. while a boy, >i'rhapn, * .vui the n-maikhu,'. lib 
iddn > . -j. •* II avoll de .'. sprit . -<-n lumietir iitc.it r -.inhreet tar.iur.ie; 11 jxjn- 
m -ii l< r ; temps, n\ ant .pt. do rdpondre. rind**. <’n ri,vatnpotisc.il r-'pondult Jiute." 
M’ in non do irukriquo Sophie WUhiduimc ao 1 nu«>, Mcugrerlncdc Uaroilb, 
1. 
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DUPLEIX. 

v^ilat province liad, from want of funds and from BOOK 
^^gement, remained in a low condition. The colonv ciiap, 

the ' ° d ; mid ^ “tiriiy and resources of- 

*w!T ““ uag T P H a, !° ed the »** favourable 

to , ““;,r rh 1 e 1 eu omsts mulhpUed ; enterprise succeeded 
to langour , Duploix on his own acconnf i i n 
ardour into the country trade, in which ho . ,Ull ‘ d 
inheritance he derived from his , *» ployed the 

i»t»» „ mg *„ s , nX f tmXSlS 

the Madims, Goa Bussora, and the coast of MalabS 
He leali/.ed a great iortune: during bis adminisli-iiion 
more than 2000 brick houses were built at 
He formed a new establishment for the French Company 
at 1 atna, and rendered tho French commerce in Bengal 
an object of envy to the most commercial of tho Euro- 
pean colonies. 

The reputation which he acquired in this situation 
pointed him out as the fittest poison to occupy the station 

tl,i« . Ve ?° r at PonJicherl T Upon his appointment to 
1 Q 11 command, he found the Company in debt; and 
was pressed by instructions from home, to ofTeot immo- 
Tl r a ^ roa ^ 1>educ tion of expense. 

^ieini fi re ^ U0ti011 ° f ex l )ense > in India, raising up a host of 
govern 8,18 arclaous aud IV dangerous task to a European 
Iietw »» was informed that war was impending 

t Ln r ranee and the maritime powers. Pondnhorry 
entlr ely open to the sea, und very imperfectly foi tin, d 
e U towards tho land, lie pmooedod, with hi*< usual in- 
dustry j to inquire, to plan, and t.» execute. Though ex¬ 
pressly forbidden, under the present circumstances of tho 
Company, to incur any expense for fortifications, ho, on 
tho prospect of u war with the maritime powers, mod© 
tho works at Pondicherry u primary object. Mo had boon 
Struggling with the dildculties of narrow resources, and 
^0 strong temptation of extended views, about four your«, 

' v ben Labourdounaia arrived in the roads. 1 

Tho mind of Dupleis, though ambitious, active, and 
ingenious, soema to have pressed but little elevation, 
iiis vanity was excessive, aad even elKmmiatu : and ho 
Was not exempt from the infirmities of jealouay and re- 

» M<$moire pour PnP le '- x * 9 ~‘ C ' 
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--venge. In the enterprise in which the fleet was destine^ 

chap. i. to be employed, Labourdonnais was to reap the glor)'* 
— — and from the very first he had reason to complain of the M 
'• of haughtiness and reserve which his rival assumed. & 
the English were warned out of the seas, and nothing ' viV * 
to be gained by druizing, Labourdonnais directed h’ tf 
thoughts to Madras. The danger, however, was great, & 
long as his ships were liable to bo attacked, with th^ 
greater part of their crews on shore. He, therefore, do* 
manded sixty pieces of cannon from Dupleix, to place lih l1 
on a level, in point of metal, with the English, fleet, an^ 
resolved to proceed in quest of it. Dupleix alleged tho 
danger of leaving Pondicherry deprived of its guns, an 1 * 
refused. With a very inferior reinforcement of guns, 1 with 
a very inadequate supply of ammunition, and with water 
given him at Pondicherry, so had, as to produce the dyseU' 
tery in his fleot, Labourdonnais put to sea on the 4th of Au- 
gust. On the 17th, he descried the English fleet oft* Nc' 
gapatnam, and hoisted Dutch colours as a decoy. Tho 
English understood the stratagem, changed their course, 
and fled. Labourdonnais says he pursued them all that 
tiny and tho next ; when, having the wind, they escaped* 
Ho returned to Pondicherry on tho 23rd, much" enfeebled 
by diseaso, and found all hearty co-operation on tho part 
of the governor and council still more hopeless than 
before. Aftf.r a series of unfriendly proceedings,' under 
which he had behaved with a manly temperance ; after 
Dupleix had even commanded him to re-land the Pon¬ 
dicherry troops, he resolved to send the fleet, which lie 
was still too much indisposed to command, towards Ma¬ 
dras, for tho double purpose, of souring the vessels by 
which tho people of Madras wore preparing to send away 
tho most valuable of their effects, and of ascertainining 
whether his motions wore watched hy the English fleet! 
The cruize wa s unskilfully conductod, and yielded little in 
the way of prize; it afforded presumption, however, that 
the English deot had abandoned tho coast. Labourdon- 

' T.abmtnlontmo (Memoir*, i. 109,) di>m n<*i state the nitmlior of thr trim* 
from l’oT.dlcherry, * ill. wl.u-h ho w.™ otillo •> » < -ont. , lt l»lnS e tf. O™?- TZ 
tayi . In- ■ bu»*n .1 ihlm or fmiv juto Hot il b a^rir; v ,, tls ,j rf t ‘ , .{ ' .* 

ho\nvy. tK hr «.rs K , Vl , .Lthoritlt «• 1 ° r " Unn«s 

* '5 noire pour Lnh ..ir■! mi it-, ut fuiprt, p. IlO, and 0rnn\ v 64. wi t, h-Tft 
^> rL . the account o t Labourdotiunls. ’ 1 ’ ° ,ur ® 
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ration of madras evaded* 

h^reforo, a chance of executing his plan upon BOOK IV. 
He left Pondicherry on tho 12th of September, chat. i. 
and on tho 14th commcncod the operations, which ended, 
as wo have seen, in tho surrender of tho place. 

It was in consequence of an express article in his orders 
from home, that Lahourdonnais agreed to the restoration 
of Madras. 1 But nothing could be more adverse to the 
views of Duploix. llo advised, he entreated, he menaced 
ho protested; Lahourdonnais, however, proceeded with 
firmness to fulfil tho conditions into which he had en¬ 
tered. Dupleix not only refused ail assistance to expedite 
tho removal of goods, and enable the ships to leave Ma ¬ 
dras before the storms which accompany the chauge of 
monsoon ; ho raised up every obstruction in his power 
and even endeavoured to excite sedition among Labour- 
donuais’ own people, that they might seize and send him 
to Pondicherry. On the night of the 13th of October, a 
Btorm arose, which forced the ships out to sea. Two were 
lost, and only fourteen of the crew of one of them were 
saved. Another was carried so far to the southward, that 
she was unable to regain tho coast ; idl lost their masts, 
and sustained great and formidable injury. Disregarding 
th.- most urgent entreaties for assistance, Dupleix main¬ 
tained his opposition. At last, a suggestion was mado, 
that the articles of the t real y of ransom should bo so far 
altered, as to afford time to tho French, for removal of 
the goods; and Lahourdonnais and tho English, though 
^ith some reluctance, agreed, that the j>oii«»d of evacuation 
should be chain ' d from the J<3lli of C>» loher (In. loth 
of January. Thm wu.m nil that Duploix. desired. Upon 
the departure of Labuu rd on 11 ais, whi i.h the slafo of the 
season rendered indisponeuid.-, tho place would l»o de¬ 
livered iuto the hands of Dupleix, and ho wus not to be 
cm bar raised with the fettc 8 of a treaty.* 

1 11 «*it e 3 cnr»?*st'mcnt il/frntln t*u mm dv la teuirilonniu* lc ->ntpar«i ctWun 
t t Util»»t>. n«r)!li.«compto»rac.scii> *n. r pour kl«i» |.. 10% Tltls 

%\.r -l.uusl by .M. Orrv,<’nntrol'^»rO.-i.-a1. 1, 1- th- »r. , r . h< ti, tl > 

J-it oiiiilt.iiu .h tt.nl tit .Vis. ll>!H 1 r, Vp’ •’ at an l L "" { 11,41 ^ »a- 

paity #!tmnk fbom all hleadf contiu' t t ot intm. *• 

Tim letter to tho proprietor the o M. !.«♦>•.urdomml.* 

In tntotiun. mow Aliy, lie * ^ , iUUl 

tin: ..i.h alternaliv.-s it: hi, j-o«ov u 1« y * '\'r 

J V »lwMvor It. The Ubjov'- of Irvw'i ,u»t Uu ha <• > wa, to 

jjjmvte tiiclr exMlng Mltlcnsonte, at lK),t>rv uw oncs " cr « 

ut surra, t>P- I**-* 0 - 0raM > 1 m ~ 12 ' Doj ’ Wbc * l»le ape* 

VOL. nx, E 
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Tho remaining history of Lahourdonnais maybe sboH^ 
adduced. Upon his return to Pondicherry, the opposite 1, 
which he had formerly experienced, was changed to or' 1 ! 
hostility. All his proposals for a union of councils * ,u 
of resources were rejected with scorn. Three fresh sbjF* 
had arrived from the islands ; and, notwithstanding ^ ]l> 
loss occasioned by tho storm, the force of the French 
still sufficient to endanger, if not to destroy, the whole 
the English settlements in India . 1 Convinced, by 
counteraction which he experienced, that he posses*^ 
not the means of carrying his designs into execution i 
Lahourdonnais acceded to tho proposition of Duplcix tb l,i 
he should proceed to Aclioen with such of the ships ** ^ 
wero able to keep the sea, and return to Pond ichor 1 ' 
after they were repaired; resigning five of them to P u ' 
pleix to carry out next year’s investment to Europe* ^ 
its departure, the squadron consisted of seven ships, cl 
which four were in tolerable repair ; the rest were in su^ , 
a condition that it was doubted whether they could rea ^ 1 
Acheen; if this was impracticable, they were to sail f 4 
tho islands. In conformity with this plan, Labourdoi*' 
nriis divided them into two parts. The first, consisting 
the sound vest els, was directed to make its way to Ached 5 ’ 
Without waiting for tho rest: he Jnmself remained with 
tho second, wit h intention to follow, if that were in id 1 
power. The first division outsailed, and soon lost sigh* 


logy, involves the cause of his opposition to Labounlonnais in mvstcrv It we* 
a secret, forsooth! And a Mure t, too, of the ministry and the » ompany ; ‘ J ]••’ 
di>.i race, then, tvo* tripartite: Great consolation to Lahourdonnai s 1 And /Jr real 
catisfrtcilon to tho nation i " Lc Slcur Dnpieix,’* says the Mlmoirc, •• respect* 1 
trop leu ordres du nunlstfero ct cenx do la CompaRme pour ospt pnblicT ici c# 
qu’M hit a ct-S enjoinl tl’oustfvolir dans lo plus prof.. ml secret:” p. 37. In tlx? 

ry, this Is ambiguous and cqui vocal. ti,.’ 
v 1 tirdrci may signify orders givon lo him to Ulmvo mi h c did to LnlwtirdoU' 
n o : u'ld this Is the .«■use in which It Isundcrsto. I »*;. V'dlalrc, win.» , , f - IjC 
gy wneur Duplcix s’cxcuvt dans scs Mdmuiras sar m • i r.ln > vccrcls <1 ij uiinH' 
G:c. Mai il n'uvait j>n m« voir h six uilllo lu uca dm onbox conccr:. :or tine 
COnquOlo qu’on renait de fairc, ct quo U* inlnistFro do France n’uvait laniuis pu 
pn*voir. SUcsordrt N funoates avalcnt did donnt?* par prdvoyance, il* lent 
for mol lomcnt cov.t-adictolres avre ccn* que la Oourdimnals nvoit upporms. 
Lc mlutatferc aumli aihho reprocher lu perto do netif millions dout on privfl 
1,'. France cu vlolunt la capitulation, nun ..nrtout lc enml (rait-merit d- nt il 
xu.'ii lc iconic, la .-nlcur, i t la uiagimnlui.tc do. i a hourdnnuals. ,, --l'raxau. 
Hirttor. sur lMn lc, Art. 3. Hut me v »*rd prtfret nmv also signify, orders 
utir ly not to dlsckvo the pretended seen t. q Ills | s u bpc-cln* of dvfvrnT which 
c .cr to bt subjected ; for it ho os easily ni.jdkol to the greatest 

vihftny un to the greatest worth, and h for more likely to l-e so. 

- » Onuo, l 60, 73. 
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Mate of labourdonnais. 

; with which Labourdonnais, finding it iu 
the idlnr, i rU °TT° r ^ c ^ 10ei h ftt last directed his course to 
r ° a S S, ^ning *> to make his defence, 

answerjhe accusations of his enemies ho took hi* me 

2f to Holland. S con^uonoo of 

tho declaration of war she was forced into nn F no -h i 
harbour, Labourdonnais was recognized ami ? 

the °°f duot wWoh he had displayed at 
Madrasi was known and remembered. All ranks revived 
him with favour and distinction. That lie might not bo 
detained, a Director of the East India Company offered 
to become security for him with his person and property 
I ith a corresponding liberality, the government declined 
the offer, desiring no security but the word of Labour 
donnam. Ills treatment iu France was different. The 
representations of Duplcix had arrived: A brother of 
Duplex was a Director of the East India Company; Du¬ 
plex had only violated a solemn treaty; Labourdonnais 
had only faithfully and gloriously served hia country ■ and 
he was thrown into tho Restile. He remained in that 
prison three years ; while the vindication which ho pub- 
hslied and tho authentic documents by which he sun- 
ported it, fully established his innocence, and the .ardour 
and ability ot his services. He survived his liberation a 
Short t ime, a memorable example of tho manner iu w hich 
a blind government eneourages desert . 1 

+r^r* ha f 1,i8 dei,arturo fro ™ .Madras, when tho 

tioops of the Nabob appeared. Dupleix bad been able to 
diasuude that native ruler from yielding bin protection to 
Madras, a service which the Kngh.-di, who had prev ailed 
on Commodore Barnet to abstain from molesting p ondi 
cherry, claimed as their due Dupleix had gained him bv 
tho promise ol Madras. ILe Moor (so at that timo tho 
Moslems in India were generally called) quickly howevor 
perceived, that the prom *0 was a delusion ; and hr now 
proposed to take vengpMice by driving tho French from 
the place, As soon as Labourdonnais and his Hoot dis¬ 
appeared, a numerous army ol the Nabob, led by bin son, 
invested Madras. From tlio disaster, however, which had 

' Ale moire, ut supra, pp. 231—■2*0. I)™ 1 ’; 1 \ <v> ' llv 1V sect, ao 

Vnltuit... amid other praU'.i, mvvs of linn* ” l V u - m \\ f un ‘‘ ewudi* 

AyyluUc dans :a mer de I’lndc. ’e qul n itoU jn.i.a arn' k qu a iui, ct Cy qi l ca 
n « l«u icvu dcpuli.” Frugni. H -iior. sur 1 lnde. Ai 3. H ° a 
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befallen the fleet, Labourdonnais had been underth^^ 
ccssitv of leaving behind him about 1200 Europeans, ^ l K 
ciplinod by himself: tho French, therefore, encounter^ 
the Indians ; astonished them beyond measure by i]l ° 
rapidity of their artillery ; with a numerical force wh^ 
boro no proportion to tho enemy, gained over them ft 
cisivo victory; and first broke the spell which held *1 ,# 
Europeans in subjection to the native powers. 1 

The masters of mankind, how little soever disposed ^ 
sharo better tilings with the people, arc abundantly wiU^J 
to give them a share of their disgrace. Though, on oth, 
occasions, they may affect a merit in despising the puh^ 
will, they diligently put on the appearance of being cO* 1 ' 
strained by it in any dishonourable action which tii^ 
have a mind to perform. In violating the treaty 
tlie English, Dupleix recognised his own basenoss ; 
were therefore used to make the French inhabitants * 
Pondicherry assemble and draw* up a remonstrance agai* 1 ^ 
it, and a prayer that it might bo annulled. Moved W 
respect tor the general voice of his countrymen, P 1 ** 
pleix sent his ordors to declare tho treaty of ransom ft rr 
nulled ; to take tho keys of all magazines ; and to sei^ 
ov > ry article of property, except tlio clothe.-, of tho wear**** 
th.i moveables of tho house w, and tho jewels of tho womcO ’ 
orders which were executed with avaricious exactne** 
Tho governor and principal inhabitants were carried pP' 
soners to Pondicherry, and exhibited, by Duploix in * 
species of triumph. 2 

Tho English still possossod the settlement of Fort St- 
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FORT ST. DAVID. 

_j coast of Coromandel. It was situated twelve 3 
-i from Pondicherry ; with a territory still larger 
than that of Madras. Besides Fort St. David, at which 
were placed the houses of the Company, and other Euro¬ 
peans, it contained the town of Cuddalore, inhabited by 
the Indian merchants, and other natives ; and two or 
three populous villages. The fort was small; but stronger 
than any of its size in India. Cuddalore was surrounded, 
on tho three sides towards the land, by walls Hanked with 
bastions. On the side towards the sea, it was open, but 
skirted by a river, which was separated from tho sea by 
a mound of sand. A part of the inhabitants of Madras 
had, after a violation of tho treaty of ransom, made their 
way to Fort St. David ; and tho agents of the Company at 
that place now took upon themselves the functions of the 
Presidency of Madras, and the general administration of 
the. English affairs on the Coromandel coast. 1 

Dupleix lost no time in following up the retention of 
Madras with an enterprise against Fort St. David, the re¬ 
duction of which would have left him without a European 
rival. In the night of the 19th of December, a force con¬ 
sisting of 1700 men, mostly Europeans, of which fifty were 
cavalry, with two companies of the Katfrc slaves trained 
by Labourdonnais, set nut. from Pondicherry, and arrived 
noxt morning in the vicinity of the English fort. Tho 
gfuiisun, including tho umu who li id e.wapvd from Mudrii'k 
amounted to no more than about 2u> Europeans, and loO 
ropaases. At thin t urn tho English hud imt y* t learned to 
train .Sepoys in the Eurnpi, an«.]i iplim-, Idituigli » Lo French 
had already out the example, and bud lour or five dis¬ 
ciplined companies at l Audi chewy.* They hud hired, how¬ 
ever, 2000 of tho undisciplined soldiers of the country, 
who are armed promiscuously with s,vords and targets’ 
bows and arrows, pikes lance*, mntehkn As <»r muckers, 
and kuowm among the Europeans bv the name of Peons ; 
among these men they had distributed eight or nine 
hundred muskets, and destined thorn for tie. defence of 
Cuddaloro. They had also applied for assistance to the 


3 The two important discoveri*« for conqiwring lndu wtii . U, Tho weak- 
new of tl to native armies attaint I-uropcan d -l « <-• -dl, .The facility u f 
imparl. nr. tit it dl.vIpHnv to native! in the L-.urojx.An -u ai. Doth dljccri..r-jerj 
v(t rt * **»*ido by the French. 
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Nabob ; and lie, exasperated against the French, by 
defeat at Madras, engaged, upon the promise of the Eng#** 
to defray part of the expense, to send his army to 
Fort St. David. The French, having gained an advai$ a " 
geous post, and laid down their arms for a little rest, ' vt ' r ^ 
exulting in the prospect of an easy prey, when an army C>1 
nearly 10,000 men advanced in sight. Not attempting rC " 
sistance, the French made good their retreat, with twcb* 7 
Europeans killed, and 120 wounded. Dupleix immediate^) 
entered into a correspondence with the Moors, to deta c *| 
them from the English ; and, at the same time, meditate 
the capture of Cuddalore by surprise. On the night of 
10th of January, 500 men were embarked in boats, with 
orders to enter the river and attack the open quarter 
the town at daybreak. But, as the wind rose, and the sill* 
was high, they were compelled to return. 1 

Dupleix was fertile in expedients, and indefatigable h 1 
tln ir application. He sent a detachment from Madras int^ 
the Nabob’s territory, in hopes to withdraw him to its d c ' 
fence. The French troops disgraced themselves by th^ 
barbarity of their ravages ; but the Indian army remained 
at Fort St. David, and the resentment of the Nabob wa s 
increased. On the 20th of January, the four ships of La- 
bourdonnais’ squadron, which had sailed to Acheen to 
refit, arrived in the road of Pondicherry. Dupleix eon- 
veyed to the Nabob an exaggerated account of the vast 
accession of force which he had received ; describing the 
English as a contemptible handful of men, devoted to 
destruction. “ The governments of Indostan,” says Mr. 
Ormo on this occasion, “ have no idea of national honour 
in the conduct of their politics ; and as soon as they think 
the party with whom they are engaged is reduced to great 
distress, they shift, without hesitation, their alliance to 
tlic opposite sido, making immediate advantage the only 
rule of their action.’’ A peace was accordingly concluded ; 
the Nabob’s troops abandoned the English ; his son, who 
commanded the army, paid a visit to Pondicherry; 
was received, by Dupleix, with that display in which he 
delighted ; and was gratified by a considerable present.- 


1 Onne. 1. 79— 03. 

1 Mr myire i<our Labourdonnals, i. 2&9. 

1.I4.W. 


liduioiropour Duplal*.P- **9. 
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ON FORT ST. DAVID DEFEATED. 



on land, Pondicherry, but for this treaty, would soon have -— 

been reduced to extremity. 1 And now the favourable op- 1717. 
portunity for accomplishing the destruction of Fort St. 

David was eagerly sciz d. On the morning of the 13th of 
March, a French army was seen approaching the town. 

After some resistance, it had crossed the river, which 
flows a little way north from tho fort, and had taken 
possession of its* former advantageous position ; when an 
English fleet -was seen approaching the road. The French 
crossed the river with precipitation, and returned to Pon¬ 
dicherry. 3 

The fleet under Captain Peytou, after it was lost sight of 
by Labourdonnais, on the 18th of August, off Nogapatnam, 
had tantalized the inhabitants of Madras, who looked to it 
with eagerness for protection, by appearing off Pullicat, 
about thirty miles to the northward, on the 3rd of Sep¬ 
tember, and again sailing away. Peyton proceeded to 
Bengal ; because the sixty-gun ship was in such a >u- 
dition as to be supposed incapable of bearing the shock of 
her own guns. The fleet was there reinforced by two 
ships, one of sixty and one of forty guns, sent from Eng¬ 
land with Admiral Griffm ; who assumed the command, 
and proceeded with expedition to save Fort St. David, and 
menaco Pondicherry. The garrison was reinforced by tho 
arrival of 100 Europeans, 200 Topaz es, and 100 Sopoya, 
from Bombay, bes des 400 Sepoy* from Tcllichorry; in 
tho course of tho year 150 »oldkV« \v> ie landed from tho 
Company’s ships from England: and in tho month of 
January, 174H, Major Laurence arrived, with a com¬ 
mission to command tho whole of the Company’s forces in 
India.® 

The four ships which had arrived at Pondicherry from 
Achcen, and which Du icix foresaw would bo in imminent 
danger, when the Encash fleet should return to the cast, 
ho had, as soon as ho felt assured of concluding peace with 
the Nabob, ordered from Pondicherry to Goa. From Goa 
they proceeded to Mauritius, where they were joined by 
three other ships from France, About the middle of June, 
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Bj/this fleet was descried oil' Fort St. David, making sail, as i* 
^ it intended to bear down upon the English Adwb'^ 
Griffin waited for the land wind, and put to sea at nig^ 
expecting to fmd the enemy in tho morning. But th° 
French Admiral, as soon as it was dark, crowded sail, a u( * 
proceeded directly to Madras, where he landed 300 soldier* 
and .£200,000 in silver, the object of his voyage ; and tin’ 11 
returned to Mauritius. Admiral Griffin sought for him i Jl 
vain. 1 But DupJeix, knowing that several days would 1,0 
necessary to bring tho English ships back to Fort S** 
David, against the monsoon, contrived another attack upo° 
Cuddalore. Major Lawrence, by a well-executed feiub 
allowed the enemy at midnight to approach the very wall* 
and even to apply tho scaling ladders, under an idea th-d 
the garrison was withdrawn, when a sudden discharge 
artillery and musketry struck them with dismay, 
threw them into precipitate retreat. 2 

The Government of England, moved by tho disasters of 
tho nation in India, and jealous of the ascendancy assumed 
by the ] rench, had now prepared a formidable armament 
for the East. Nine ships of the public navy, one °f 
aovonly-four, one of sixty-four, two of sixty, two of fifty, 
one of twenty guns, a sloop of fourteen, a bomb-ketch with 
her louder, and an hospital-ship, commanded by Admiral 
Boscawen ; and eleven ships of the Company, carrying 
stores and troops to tho amount of 1400 men, set sail from 
England toward tbo end of the year 1747. They had iu- 
ions to capture tho island uf Mauritius in their wav ; 
as a place of great importance to the enterprises of the 
French in India. But the leaders of the expedition, alter 
examining the coast, and observing the means of defence, 
wcio deterred, by the loss of timo which the enterprise 
would occasion. Oil the 9tli of August they arrived at 


1 Admiral Griffin, on lit* return In Ewrlund, wai brought to n court.mat-Mul 
And MJ l cmlcd thu wrvk«.’, for ix-gli^enue in nut bavin# M.mu] 
llp.t tra ivui : iinr rnmiion ...f tin emnnj'f* »p|»r< t b : by doinrr whk h if ! ,s 
atytled. lie rntj;h! hav, fr*. .tratul thr obj-t t rdthn Kiunch fl'iuaijrnn ii not I, ^ 
bronpiit tboni toaction. ii c p„bll*hcd onm>!*- 4 uKA»ni»t tin. umtciicc ir/nm, 
hia -h im.i - upon Mh havingml*wd the Innd-w Ind on the b«*roro tbe^viSIdrlm 
v> i* in i i. cen^ry preparations to menirUn n bis own • l j ,r an «n- 

CffUiitor vith »h«t hlH Ini nrinuluiuepn- * superior ibrrr, by which b« 

to bo attacked —W. 

nun,., I. *s -91. OriiH! ssy/i Unit *00 noldurs only were landed bv tbo 
LSi al ziy** h[mwlt ' *** ***«»< tent mhS ^ 





EKRY attacked unsuccessfully. 

^ avid, when the squadron, joined to that under ] 
> formed the largest European force that any one 
power had yet possessed in India. 1 

Dupleix, who hud received early intelligence from Franco 
of tho preparations for this armament, had been the more 
en •>■!> to obtain m inh rvoi of friandship with the Nabob, 

■ and to improve it to the utmost for laying iu provisions 
and stores at Pondicherry and Madras ; knowing well, aa 
soon os t lie superior force of the English should appear, 
that the Nabob would change sides, and the French .settle¬ 
ments, both by sea and land, would again ho cut oft'from 
supplies. 2 

Preparations at Fort St. David had been made, to ex¬ 
pedite the operations of Boscawen, and he was in a very 
short time ready for action : when all Englishmen exulted 
iu the hope of seeing the loss of Madras revenged by the 
destruction of Pondicherry. Amid other points of prepa¬ 
ration for attaining this desirable object, there was one, to 
wit, knowledge, which they had, unfortunately, overlooked. 
At a place called Ariancop&ng, about two miles iotho 
pouth-west of Pondicherry, the French had built a small 
fort. When the English arrived at this place, not a man 
was found who could give a description of it. They re¬ 
solved, however, to take it 1 v assault ; but were repulsed, 
and tho repulse deject, d the men. Time was precious; 
for the season of the rains, and tho change of monsoon, 
were at hand: A small detachment, too, left at tho fort, 
Knight liavo licit! ihe feeble garrvMi in clu ck. : but it wan 
resolved to tuke Ariancopung at any expense: batteries 
were opened; but the onomv defended themselves with 
spirit: Major Lawrence was taken prisoner in the trenches. 
Several days were consumed, and more would have been 
added to them, hud no' a part of the enemy’s magazine of 
powder taken fire, which so terrified tho garrison* that they 
blew up the walls ar t retreated to Pondi..-harry. As if suf¬ 
ficient time hadn' t been English remained five 

days longer to repair tho fort., iu which they resolved to 
leave a garrison, lest tho enemy should resume possession 
during tho siege. 

They advanced to Pondicherry, and opened tho trenches 

»Onws, b M— 

? Htawlro pour P- «• 38 * 
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the north-west side of the town, at the distance 
1,500 yards from the wall, though it was even then cus¬ 
tomary to open them within 800 yards of the covered Wft/' 
The cannon and mortars in the ships were found capable 
of httlo execution ; and, from want of experience, the ap¬ 
proaches, with much labour, went slowly on. At last they 
wore carried within 800 yards of the wall ; when it wa* 
ound impossible to extend them any further, on account 
of a large morass ; while, on the northern side of the town, 
they might have been carried to the foot of the glacis 
Batteries, at the distance of 800 yards, were constructed on 
the odgo of the morass ; but the enemy’s fire proved 
double that of the besiegers ; the rains came on ; sickness 
prevailed in the camp; very little impression had been 
made on the defences of tho town ; a short time would 
inako the roads impracticable; and hurricanes were appre¬ 
hended, which would drive tho ships from the coast. H> 
was thoreforo determined, by a council of war, thirty-one 
days after the opening of tho trenches, that tho siegu 
should bo raised. Dupleix, as corresponded with tho cha¬ 
racter of the man, made a great ostentation and parade on 
this unexpected event. He represented himself as having 
gainod one of the most brilliant victories on record * lie 
wrote letters in this strain, not only to France, but to’tho 
Indian princes, and even to the Great Mogul himself* he 
received in return the highest compliments on his own 
conduct and bravery, as well as on tho prowess of hie 
nation; and the English were regarded in India os only a 
secondary and inferior people. 1 

In November news arrived that a suspension of amis 
had taken place between England and France: and this 
was shortly after followed by intelligence of tho treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in which tho French Government had 
agreed to restore Madras. It was delivered up in August 
with its fortifications much improved. At the distance of 
tour milt a south from Madras, was the town of San T<>m6 
or St. Thomas, built by tho Portuguese, axui, in the time of 


» Ormc, I. 80, r J* 100 Dnptcix p. 32) nay* that the trench*' 

aw! th*u t 

, Company» *n answer to I) i 

» than once that Duple x defective in penonn] «(.urJe •‘nn.l’Jv, 

,, for the care with whh-i. ho kopi at n «ll*fniue IhlX,’, T.vn.^n ° 

Ur. f a \ arman ‘r««Mt »■> ««« itcuh.-ie 
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madras restored. 

"^koetr^ JS P or ^7> a place of note. It had long, however, 
bv rn K ‘ . Uce<i obscurity, and though inhabited mostly 
nnv r!i imcl hardly ^ cu regarded as n possession by 

Komi n U l>a*l been found that the 

Amman Catholic priests from U,„ , v „ lllathy of religion 

, . Lonvo >' od ue< -' ful information to tlx French in their 
fo S fotu " l T M,l ' lr “ 8 ’ /t° 1,rcvent *bc like inconvenience 
luturo, it was now taken pos.ses.-non ofl.v the English 

dnxv U '‘° ° bn0X10US P art of tbo inhabitants ordered to witli- 

No events of any importance had occurred at the other 
pieeidencics, during those years of war. The Viceroy of 
Lcngai had prohibited the French and English from pro¬ 
secuting their hostilities in liis dominions. This governor 
exacted contributions from the European colonies, for tho 
protection which he bestowed; that, how-over, which ho 
imposed upon the English did not exceed £ 100 000 \ 

quantity of raw silk, amounting to 300 bales, belonging to 
the Company, was plundered by the Mahrattas ; and the 
distress which the incursions of that people produced in 
tho province, increased the difficulties of traffic.” 

dlie trade of tho Company exhibited tho following ro- 
suits J— 

Gold and Stores exported. Bullion do. ToKI 

|I“ ^31,318 .£458,544 4680,802 

|it’ . 01 >304 478,853 508,217 

|I|® . 205,818 500,020 ... 825,838 

1,47 K'7,070 770,250 887,23,7 

} 748 ;. 127,224 700,800 834,114 

The Hills of Exchange for which tho Company paid 
duriug those years wore :—. 

1741 . £ 103,3 ui 

1745 . 98,213 

1746 . 417,617 

The amount of sales for tho same years (including 

thirty per cent of duties, which remained to bo deducted) 


1747 .*£441,651 

1748 . 178,416 


1744 .1,997,506 

1745 2,480,966 

1746 . 1,602,388 


1717 .£1,739,159 

1748 ..... 1,768,0413 


t Orrac, l. 107,75,131. 

* Third Report from tho Committee of Socrecy. 17:3, p, 76. 
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The official value at the Custom-house of the import 9 
and exports of the Company, during that period was as 
follows : ’ 

^ Imports. Exports. 

*744 . .£743,508 .<£470,274 

17 45 . 973,705 . 293,113 

174 G . 640,697 .. 893,540 

1747 . 128,733 345,526 

1748 . 1,098,712 306,357* 

The dividend was eight per cent, per annum, during the 
whole of the time . 2 


During the same period, tho trade of the nation, not- 
withstanding the war, had considerably increased. The im¬ 
ports had risen from £0,362,971 official value, to £ 8 , 136 , 408 ; 
and the exports from £11,429,628 to £12,351,433; and, in 
the two following years, to £14,099,366 and £15,132,004.* 


(WAITER II. 


Origin, Progress and AVy, muon, of the Contest for establish- 
i. ig Mohammed Mi, Aabob of the Carnatic. 

A NKW S.-N'UC iM now to npon in tho history of the East 
Indi;. < mnpany. Before this period they had main¬ 
tained f ho character of mere traders, and, by humility oiul 
submission, endeavoured to preserve a footing in that dis¬ 
tant country, under the protection or oppression of the 
native powers. Wo shall now behold them entering tho 
lists of war ; and mixing with eagerness in tho contests of 
the princes. Dupleix, whose views were larger than, afc 
that time, those of any of the servant of the Company, had 
already planned, in his imagination, an empire f. r fho 
French, and hud entered pretty deeply into the uiLrigu.es 
of the countr\ power*. Tho English were the first { 0 
draw tho sword ; and from no higher inducement than the 
promise of a trifling settlement on tho Coromandel coast. 

A prince who, amid tho revolutions) of that country, 
h'id, some years before, possessed atid lost tho throne of 
Tanjoro, repaired to Fort St. David, and entreated tho oa- 


,r e WhUwo 
4wi, tu a 


irth'rt 

•n», j. 


Table*, purl U. p. 0. 

74. J ^ Tallies p. J. part TU. * 
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yoi the English. lie represented his countrymen 

-iy to co-operate for his restoration ; and promised 

the fort and country of Devi-Cotah, with tho payment of 
*dl expenses, if, with their assistance, he should recover his 
rights. Tho war between tho French and English hod 
brought to the settlements ol both nations in that quarter 
of Indira greater quantity of troops than was necessary 
for then- defence ; uml with the masters of troops it s.-ems 
to bo a law ol nature, whenever they i»obGi-« • 

greater abundance tlian is nooessary for defence, to employ 
them tor the disturbance of others. The French and 
English rulers in India showed themselves , ! i 
obedient to that law. The interests of tlm Tanjorefuef 
tire were embraced at Fort St. David • and in the L • 
mug of Apni, 174!>, 430 Europeans and 1000 Sepoys, wHli 
f»r'^!r“ 8 foUF SmilU mortars - rolled with him 

Tan]ore was one of those rajhships, or small kingdoms 
into which the Mohammedans, at their first invasion of 
Indio, found the country in geuoral divided. It occupied 

little more than the spa.,. ...I m [ i, l(l , lH(v(ed by tho 

numerous mouths of tin- river CWy. The < VterooV..?■ 
most northern bmnoh of that river* bounded it m the 
north, and it extended about seventy miles along the ooasfe 

the neivldiT ‘ ’"'T' fr " m *■'«• Uko the rest of 
prude 7 C0UMtr >'* 11 to have become do- 

pen taut upon the more powerful rai.at.hip of hoe,a,nmm.r 

CH “’ bl,6 ! iment of tl»o Mohammedan kingdom,! 
in the Deocui : and alter wards upon the kingdom of P„...j a 
pore, but subject sdll b, its own law,, and its 
oc raja W ho held u in the .Wtcr of u Zemindar. iTtho 
time Of Aurungzeb, it has been already m ,„ 
remarkable puraoimge lather of *iy u j )V \ v p 0 , a | u ' 1 ’ y 
tamed a footing in the Carnatic, had entered i„f *° '* 
faderaoy with tho K ja or l’olygur ol* Mudkul or Viulum 
agftiuet tho Raja Zemindar orKaig (for > vo ft rid ilU t)ii . ^ 
titles applied to him) of Tanjore, whom they d.dV.it, ,! 

Blew ; that afterwards quarrelling with tho Raja of Mudkul 
about the division of the conquered territ ory, the Mahratta 
stripped him of his dominions, took pt^seaeion both Q jt 
Mudkul and Tanjore, and transmitted them to hi a po £ 
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b^OR^feterity. 1 His grandson Shaojcc was attacked and tak c11 
chai*. n. prisoner by Zulfikar Khan, who, to strengthen his pai’O ’ 

—- restored liim to his government or zemindary, upon th° 

1749. death of Aurungzeb. Shaojee had two brothers, Shurfaj c ° 
and Tnkojee. They succeeded one another in the govtT* 1 ' 
ment, and all died without issue, excepting the 1^* 
Tukojee had three sons, Baba Saib, Nana, and Sakuj Cl3 ' 
Baba Saib succeeded his father, and died without issu 0, 
Nana died before him, but left an infant son, and his wid°^ 
was raised to the government, by the influence of Seid, t* 10 
commander of the fort. This powerful servant soon de* 
prived the Queen of all authority, threw her into prisOJh 
and set up as raja a pretended son of Shurfagee. It suited 
the views of Seid to allow a very short existence to tin* 
prince and his power. He next placed Sahujee, the 
youngest of the sons of Tukojee, in the scat of govern' 
ment- Sahujee also was soon driven from the throne* 
Seid now vested with the name of sovereign, Prataup 
Sing, a son by one of the inferior wives of Tukojee. This 
was in 1741. The first act of Prataup Sing’s government 
was to assassinate Seid. It was Sahujee who now craved 
the assistance of the English. 2 And it was after having 
con\ ;;[>ouded for years with Prataup Sing, as King of Tan- 
joro ; after having offered to him tho friendship of tho 
English nation ; and after having courted his assistance 
against the French ; that tho English rulers now, without 
so much as a pretence of any provocation, and without 
the allegation of any other motive than the advantage of 
possessing Devi-Cotah, despatched an army to dethrone 
him. 3 

1 Vide supra. Aiio A urungzcb’fl Operations in the Deccan,by Scott, p. 6.—M. 
Also Duir» History of the MiihraitAs, i. 180.—W. 

3 History and Manuj'cment of tho East India Company, from an authentic 
MS .o- ■ out i-f Tanjore. Sec also Urine, i. 108, who, In snmo particular*, wna 
miitinformed.—M. Duff calls him Synjec, and adds he was a legitimate son. 
l'mtuup Sinr was Uie won of a concubine. — W. 

J ■* 'i he i’.catii’iK .f iijh letter Is to let yonr Majesty know, I shall esteem it a 
great honour to be upon such term* with your MiJ«-dy, a:i inay be convenient 
to both ; for which re»: u, I hope, this will meet w ith a gracious acceptance, as 
likewise the few flung* l •cml with it." Letter from governor Floyer to I*ra- 
taup Sing, King of'la'ijiHc. dated 30th November, 171G.—“I received your 
lctw. i. and arn tjlad to h.-.r uf tin* King of TonjorcV n .aid and civility towards 
1 1 1 l n rhih : Vott m-. L-j assured, that «tl« r t... arrival <.f our ships, which 
w ill t>e very »«on, 1 will mtvc the Kinn. and all U»r t- npl* that will d > u■< good 
naaiii .t tno 1 r.:u»-li, who arc cnenucit to all the u«>r)d." l.ottcr from u.>vi-mor 
1 I"! I T s > MarchJccniko, uftiecr of the Kimc of 1 anjore, dated 3d dan 17-17. - 
In to v -jil'ilnt y.ur -Ab./lv of the gned new lia\e lccchnl fr.-sn 
Kurujn. two days past The French nation (enemies both to your Majesty and 






TANJORE. 

\Caii —' proceeded by land, while the battering- ] 

P rov ' a ' ous woro convoyed by sea. They had 
1 ° proceed when the monsoon changed, with a vio- 

nt hurrioano. The army, having crossed the river Cole- 

Wh , 0Ut °PP?“ tiou ’ wer ® OU the point of turning 
into a road among the woods, which they would have found 
inextrioabl* Seme "f the soldiers, however, dieoovered a 
passage along the river, into which they turned by blind 
but lucky chance ; and this led them, after a march of 
about ten miles, to the neighbourhood of Devi-Cotwh 
they had been annoyed by the Tanjorines ; no partisans 
appeared for Sahujee; it indeed appears not that so much 
as a notice had been conveyed to them of what was de¬ 
signed ; and no intelligence could be procured of the ships 
though they were at anchor only four miles off at the’ 
mouth of the river. The army threw at the fort wliat 
shells they had, aud then retreated without delay. 

The shame of a defeat was difficult to bear; and the 
rulers oi Madras resolved upon a second attempt Thev 
exaggerated the value of Dcvi-Ootah ; situated in the most 
fertile spot on the coast of Coromandel; and standing on 
tho river Coloroou, the channel of which, within tho'bar 
was capable of receiving ships of the largest burden, while 
there was not a port from Masulipatam to Cape Comorin 
winch could receivo one of 300 tons: it was truo the 
mouth of the river was obstructed by sand ; hut if that 
could no removed, tho possession would bo invuluablo. 
Jins time, tho expedition, ugain commanded by Major 
Lawrence, 1 proceeded wholly by aou ; and from tho mouth 
of tho rivet* tho troops and stores woro convoyed up to 

the English) had fitted out a fnec with design to drive iho r n „n., . ~ 
India : *nA hud they b .'•! yu-r ■ mi* the: j UV cr i t',. , ' l 1 52 of 

but would have made settlement* In whatever part • 

best, at they have already dor-, at Carkal but it picked God tii thoir^to 
design** havo been prevented -, lor our »hS]« met them at «ea, and t<! 

tie strayed the whole of them . . 1 do not at nil doubt, but that in i, 

short lime we sliall be ubl. 10 put you In pw. Wiun of Cnrwal. xvhh-h > 
vou so much wL-li for." '.ettor fiom tiu-.enur. I lover to the Kln« Tanjor** 

tiun of Papers, entitled Tanjore 


datod 1 9th Jan. 1743 . Sec i. or a Collects i --_ im ,. ore 

Papers published bv the Fast India Cmnpanj in three 4 tn -mlmne*, in I777 
a« an Appendix to a Vindication of the tompauy, drawn up by their cuunyd’ 
Mr. Itous, in answer to two pamphlets; <no cunt c-l, “Mute >,( Farts 
tm* to Tanjore:" the other. “Original 1 .ipcm relative to I'anjorc.” *j 4 . 

Papora I ahull commonly quota* under th tota* 

A 1,1 ‘ JJujlir Lawronce did not command mi the fint Im .wK n of Tanjore, the force 
was led by Captain Cope. Rous’s Appendix, *>.-W Iorcc 
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Devi-Cotah in boats. The army was landed on the &id<? 
of the river opposite to the fort, where it was propose^ 
to erect the batteries, because the ground on the san 10 
side of tho river with the fort, was marshy, covered with 
wood, aud surrounded by the Tanjore army. After tbr^' 
days’ firing a breach was made ; but no advantage could 
be taken of it till the river was crossed. This was da 11 ' 
gerous, as well from tho breadth and rapidity of th c ’ 
stream, as from the number of soldiers in the thickets 
which covered the opposite shoro. To the ingenuity of 11 
common ship’s carpenter, the army was indebted for the 
invention by which the danger was overcome. A raft 
constructed sufficient to contain 400 men ; but the di#' 
culty was to move it across. John Moore, the man wh ,> 
suggested and constructed the raft, was again ready with 
his aid. Ho swam the river in the night; fastened to * 
tree on the opposite side a rope which ho carefully con¬ 
cealed in the bushes aud water; and returned without 
being perceived. Before the raft began to move, som 0 
pieces of artillery were made to fire briskly upon tho spot 
where the rope was attached ; and moved the TanjorineS 
to a distance too great to perceive it. The raft was moved 
across ; it returned, and rocrossod several tiroes, till the 
vhole of tho troops wore lauded on the opposite bank. 
Major Lawrence resolved to storm the breach without 
'delay. Lieutenant Olive, who had given proofs of his 
ardent courage at the siege of Pondicherry, ottered to load 
the attack. He proceeded with a platoon of Europeans 
and 700 Sepoys ; but rashly allowing himself, at the head 
of the platoon, to bo separated from tho Sepoys, ho nar¬ 
rowly escaped with his life ; and the platoon was almost 
wholly destroyed. Major Lawreuce advanced with the 
whole of his three, when tho soldiers mounted the breach, 
and aider a fooble resistance took possession of tho place. 
Au accommodation between the contending parties was 
(•flock'd soon after. The reigning king agreed to concede 
to the English the fort for which they contended, with ft 
territory of the animal valtio of 9*>00 pagodas ; and they, 

’ on their part, not only renounced the support of him for 
v.hom they had pretended to fight os the true and lawful 
kiln/, but agreed to ho cure his person, in order that ho 
might give no further molestation to Prutaup Sing, and 
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nly 4000 rupees, about i*400, for bis annual BO 
^ ^ niay well bo supposed, that to conquer chai*, 

5 fop llim would have been a frantic attempt. But - 

no such reflection was made when a zoul for tho justice of 
ins cause was held up as tho impelling-motive of tlm war: 
nor can it be denied that his interests were vorv coollv 
resigned. It is ovon asserted tlmt, but for the humanity- 
ot Boacftwon, ho would havo been delivered into the hands 
of iV.it a up Sing. 5 Ho found means to make his escupo 
irom the Eixglbh ; who imprisoned l is unde and kepi him 
m confinement for nine years, till ho was released by the 
French, when they took Fort St. David in ITdSd 

While the English were occupied with tho unimportant 
conquest of Dcvi-Cofcah, tho French had engaged in trans¬ 
actions of the highest moment; and a great revolution was 
accomplished in the Carnatic. This revolution, on which 
a great part of the history of tho English East India Com¬ 
pany depends, it is now necessary to explain. Carnatic is 
the name given to a large district of country along the 
coast of Coromandel, extending from near the river Kistna, 
to the northern branch of the Cavery. Tn extending west¬ 
ward from the sea, it war; distinguished into two parts, the 
" rst » Chiding the levol country between the sea and the 
first range of mountains, and entitled Carnatic below the 
Hhauts ; tho second, including tho table land botween tho 
n -t and second range of mountains, and called Carnatic 
above the Ghauts. A corresponding tract>xtending from 
the northern branch of tho Cavery to Capo Comorin, sorac- 
titnes ulso receives tho name of Carnatic ; but in that caso 
it is distinguished by tho title of tho Southern Carnatic. 1 

> Orw.l. n>9— 119- History ani Hsna;v «.«♦:» t <'f the l-.asl India Company 
P- US-70. 

3 m*iorv and Ma*««cnient. v 6U. 

3 This is related by Orme. (U «!S.) wh«. t-dl* us not v.ho this uncle was <1.« 
niu.t have i*ou maternal) but only i»hu he waa the .iniJo or bb n >i'l»<uv\ 
the head ufhls party. . , r , . . 

‘ Acvordinc to Colonel WHV <V M l )'c • •’‘ lent raura Canara. and tho 
Cm.am ifuanu;:*' 1* only four - wm>u » • bouudcU by a ho •, bedouin* 

near the town of huitr.abc.it "ityrod. .< N >V f.-om llyd ; al ul, watm* 
by the town of Aden!, the. to the vr«-* •'« Coys, next by ill t. t A.,.o r -or, 
luai Nundldroop, next to th* m# 1 ‘ ’ 

la-lcrn (ihout* southwards to the r wa Of q-ijielhuii. thenye t.y thy c mMii Of 
the no stern Mils, between the « yf ‘.otmUhy.-. I alatyM, w ■ 1 ..leant, 
tl. ii.northwardn Mom.' the shirts of the wt ton l.ln.u \ ncai-1) at far a . the 
fil 'taw 3 of the Kisttm. thence In an etutrin *i d t.ftcr...»r. »milh taBtcnidircc- 
tlf.u., ii v ,j' r lii mills ip C,)»hatthv 1 in'i ^iiuUJre was «po'.vt» lu the triict 

e»-.u.ll„VfLi PumcM %rl.untory ;.t u. ;: au *- «« south. 

to <>*:»• Comorin, gad from the »e* to tht « U,,dUt5 trget bore, 

^OL. 11T# F 
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"jV/The district of Carnatic liad fallen into dependent 

the great rajaships of Bcejanuggur and Warankul; and 
after the reduction of these Hindu powers, had been 
1740. united to the Mohammedan kingdoms of Beejapore and 
Golconda. Upon the annexation of these kingdoms to the 
Mogul empire, in the reign of Aurungzeb, the Carnatic was 
included in the general subjugation, and formed part of 
the great Subah of the Deccan. In the smaller provinces 
or viceroyalties, the districts or subdivisions, were propor¬ 
tionally small ; and the sub-governors of these divisions 
were known by the titles of Zemindar, and Pliouzdar or 
Foujdar. In the great Subahs, however, particularly tha* 
of the Deccan, the primary divisions were very large, and 
the first rank of sub-governors proportionally high. They 
were known by the name of nabob or deputy ; that 
deputy of the Subahdar or Viceroy, governor of the Subah ; 
and under these deputies or nabobs were the Zemiudan* 
and Foujdara of the districts. The Carnatic was one of 
the nabobsliips, or grand divisions of the groat Subah of 
tho Deccan. During the vigour of the Mogul government, 
* the grand deputies or nabobs, though immediately subject 
to the Subahdar, or Viceroy, were not always nominate 1 
by him. Th< i y were ofton nominated immediately by the 
Fmpcror ; and not unfrequontly as a check upon tho dan¬ 
gerous power of the Subahdar. When the Subahdar, how¬ 
ever, was powerful, and the Emperor weak, the nabobs 
were nominated by the Subahdar. 

When Nizam al Mulk was established Subahdar of the 
Deccan, a chief, named Sadatullah, was nabob of the Car¬ 
natic, and held that command under the Nizam till the 
year 1732, when ho died. Sadatullah, who had no issue 
male, adopted the two sons of his brother : Dost Ali, and 
BAkir Ali. B&kir Ali ho made governor of Volore : and bo 
had influence to leave Dost Ali in possession of the nabob- 
ship at his death. Nizam al Mulk claimed a right to 
nominate his doputy in tho government of tho Carnatic; 
and took displeasure that Dost Ali had boon intruded 
into the office with bo little deference to l»is authority ; 


anciently, the name of Drnvlda, “although," -ayn the 0 i.-.nd, “ the j;r«*nt<>r 
|>%rt - f a IcVn.rwn to Fut -few escluai' < l; >' ,llL nnm c of (.'araatlf. It w.ri 

e*iUd h v tin Metiamaicdati*, Camatlo tielow the OSxauta, ns , A p , .;crv.. l3 
callc l Carnatic nhorc the Obaau. 
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%lt^^irappciicd to Ido engaged at the timo in disputes BOOK 1\ . 
Vtttrtrhe Emperor, which rendered it inconvenient to resent ch ai». n. 

the affront. Dost Ali had two sons and four daughters. -’ 

Of these daughters one was married to Mortiz Ali, the son 1 ' i? * 
of his brother Bakir Ali, governor of Voloro ; another to 
Chunda Saheb, a more distant relative, who became 
dewan, or minister of the finances, under Dost Ali, his 
father-in-law. 

Trichinopoly was a little sovereignty bordering on tho 
west upoTi Tanjore. Though subdued by tho Mogul, it 
had been allowed, after the manner of Tanjore, to retain, 
as Zemindar, its own sovereign, accountable for tho reve¬ 
nues and other services, required from it as a district of 
the Mogul empire. The rajas of Tanjore and Trichinopoly 
were immediately accountable to tho nabobs of the Car¬ 
natic ; and, like other Zemindars, frequently required the 
terror of an army to make them pay their arrears. In 
the year 1730 the Raja of Trichinopoly died, and the 
sovereignty passed into the hands of his wife. The 
supposed weakness of female government pointed out the 
occasion as favourable for enforcing the payment of \ he 
arrears; or for seizing the immediate government of the 
country. By intrigue and perfidy, Chunda Saheb was 
admitted into the city; when, imprisoning the queen, 
who soon died with grief, he was appointed, by his father- 
in-law, governor of the kingdom. 1 

The Hindu Rajas were alarmed by the ambitious pro¬ 
ceedings of the Nabob of the Carnatie and In' sou-in-Jaw, 
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and incited the Mahrattas, as people of the same origin 
and religion, to march to their assistance. The attention 
of Nizam a>llulk was too deeply engaged in watehtg ho 
motions of Nadir Shah, who, at that very time, was pl¬ 
eating his destructive war in Hindustan, to oppose a 
prompt resistance to the Mahrattas; it has, indeed been 
asserted, though without proof, and not with much probe- 
Inlity, that as he was but little pleased with the appoint' 
ment or proceedings of Dost Ali.he instigated the Mahrattas 
f j,- la ( j U0U J S * 0n ' ^ or sa ^ e °hastising the presumption 

arlll }'i commanded by Ragojeo Bonslali, appeared ot* 
tho confines of Carnatic, in the month of May, 1740. The 
pas-ts of the mountains might have been successfully 
defended by a small number of men ; but an officer of 
Dost Ali, a Hindu, to whom that important post was com¬ 
mitted, betrayed his trust, and left a free passage to thu 
Mahrattas. Dost .Hi encountered the invaders ; but lost 
bl» life m the battle. Sufder Ali, the eldest sou of the 
deceased, ret,red to tlio strong fort ofVelore, and began 
to negotiate with the Mahrattas. A large sum of money 
was partly promised, and partly paid ; and Trichinopoly, 

pc, N'T 1 ! CI ‘ UI “. I f Su ' ,eb * n of jealousy ti tho 

new Nabob, was secretly offered to then, if they chose the- 

trouble of making he conquest. They returned in a few 
months and laid siego to Trichinopoly. Clmml* « IT, 
dofetided blTD^elf gallantly for several months, tut wad 
obliged to yield oil tho 2<>th of March, 1711 \ ancl 
canivd a prisoner to Sntnrah ; while Moran 1W, a Mali- 
ratta chief, was left Governor of Trichinopoly. Sufder Ali, 
afraid to trust himself in the open city of A rcot, the capital 
of the Carnatic, took up his residence at Velore. Bakir Ali 
was dead, the late governor of Velore, and uncle of tho 
Nabob ; and Mori iz Ali, his son, was now governor in hi® 
place. By instigation of this nmn, whose disposition was 
jp.■rfidintid and cruel, Sufder Ali wu- oh ki.'-slnatcd ; and nri 
attempt was made by tho murderer to establish himself 
in the government of the province ; but, finding his 
effort* hopeless, ho shut himself up in his fort of Y< ; 
and the iufaut sou of Sufdi r Ali was proclaimed Nabob. 1 

' Inriri ’ part of Uio Hhtory oftl- IWAiUndrtnll,^ Qrmc.t. Cwxi- 

»War In India, p l - G; lilf tory and Management «t tlio Etwt ln.J ! # 
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aud whom 


^pleix treatocl alternately as a friend aud a foe. 

^izatn al Mulk, whose abilities and power were cal¬ 
culated to oonten the arrangement* which lie had made in 
the Deccan, died in 174 '. after a whole J; r «- rpent in the 
kdla and agitations <>i oriental iimbitiun, at tlm cxfr.iur- 
■dinmy ageT'f 104 Tho trove mmont of HndutulUb and his 
family bad boon highly popular in the Carnatic : that of 


c* 


!'• W-7a; Momoiro pcu‘ 


Juploi.v i«. 3^—i .M Uiolrc conirc Du¬ 
ra 1 67^-9**4l. Thi* fart wivrk wo* nnh 

-IjCti RTiotjjrnioiUu^rwo'rnlUIJIO* l<«>*>• ’ ,l * 7 II ! * * 'h'en With pArtimity 

t ''U'Mn; lint tin imtlior .''-‘1! i '' 1 ' i :1 ’ 0 '' ,A:u ■‘ m ' U ' “ C,,to * 1 1,0 *cu-ljt »*5 
’ ' ,C1 *»K>rt)y noticed by Will. >• rh. vU- 


1710. 


^ ^^ulk, however, had now left the court of BOOK IV 
1 , and returned to his government of the Deccan. To chap. ii. 
■aiian t, tho Doubled affairs of the Carnatic, ho arrived at 
Wm the month of March, 1743. He treated tho son of 
faufdoi Ah wHh respect; but appointed hU general Coiah 
° n B 8 OVt ‘ rIJI| ient of the Carnatic ; and com- 
IKlled Moran how, and the Mabrattas, to evacuate Trichi 
nopoly. Cojali Ahdoolla died suddenly, apparently through 
poison, UToro he had taken iwsscssiou of his government • 

tuid the hizaw appointed Anwar ad din Klmn to sunnlv 
lm place. Anwar ad din Khan, the son ofT’iuL noted 

for his learning and piety, had been promoted to a pkeo 

of some distinction, by the father of Nizam al Mulk and 
after his death attached himself to the fortunes of his’ son 

m Id” A Uam a i M , Ulk became Subahdar of tho Deccan, ho 
wade Anwar ad dm Nabob of Ellore and Haiamundrv 
t here he governed from the year 1725 to 1741 • and from 
that period t.U the death of Cojah Ahdoolla, he served^ 
G 0 lc 0 “ d f' 1“ ^ent, Nizam kl Mulk com 
, ; ° f Hl lhc C,lrnatic «PO” Anwar ad din, 

«e,d Mohammed, tho young Son of 
th >i *’ B . 1<m( ^ arrive at the years of manhood ; but, in 
a m neai l consigned him to ilic guardianship of 

m, n . V* aC j i lU * an< ^ * n a H ^ 10r t time the youug Nabob was 
and Cre( J - a Tarty of Pat an soldiers, who clamoured for 
futlV 18 ^ Ue *° them, or pretended to be due, l»y his 

th ** 61 ‘^ nwar ad din escaped not the imputation of bring 
^t iL ' au ^c°r of the crime, but hr was supported by Nizsun ul 
,. *» and appointed Nabob in form, it was Anwar ad 
y, ln > who was the Governor of the (\vraatic when th 
french and English ooutended for Madras, auc 
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Anwar ad din Khan was very much hated. A strong desir 0 
prevailed that the government of Anwar ad din should b 0 
subverted, and that of the family of Sadatullah restored • 
the death of Nizam al Mulk opened a channel through 
which the hope of change made its way. Chunda Saheb 
was the only member of the family of Sadatullah, v'h 0 
possessed talents likely to support him In tho ascent f 0 

tll6 projjosed filiation. r l lm keen eye of Dupiolx 

oai-ljr li^ed itself upon fcljp pro.ipi c.L of Lj|« mscumlt ui\V 

Cliunda Saliob ; and if that chief should, by the a? 
BifiLuncu or the !- , 'roi»(iii > acmiiro tho government of th° 
Carnatic, tho moat important eoncowsionw might ho e*" 

from liia gratitude aud friendship. At the ili’p*; 

irruption of tho Muhratiua, tho wholo family of Dost Ah 

had been sent to Pondicherry, (so strongly had tho In¬ 
diana already learned to confide in the superiority of Ku- 
ropean power,) as the place of greatest safety in tho pro¬ 
vince. They received protection and respect; and th° 
wife and family of Chunda Saheb, during the whole tiiuo 
of his captivity, had never been removed. Dupleix treated 
them with the attention calculated to make a favourable 
impression on the man whom he wished to gain. lie even 
corresponded with Chunda .Saheb in his captivity ; aud 
agreed to advance money to assist in raising tho sum 
which tho Malirattas demanded for lhs rausom. llo wan 
liberated in the beginning of tho year 1748, and even 
furnished, it is said, with 3000 Mahratta, troops. Ho 
entered immediately into the quarrels of some contending 
Jtajas, whoso dominions lay inland between tho. coast of 
Malabar aud the Carnatic, with a view to increase his 
followers, and collect treasure ; and he was already at tho 
head of CO00 men, when the death of Nizam al Mulk oc¬ 
curred. 

To maintain his authority, in liis absence, both at court 
and in his province, Nizam al Mulk had procured tho high 
offioo of Ameer al Omrah, for his eldest son, Ghazee ad din 
Khan, who always attended the person of the Emperor. 
His second son, Nazir Jung, had resided for the most part 
in the Deccan, and had officiated us his father’s deputy as 
often as the wars of tho empire, or tho intrigues of tho 
court, had called him away. Though the obedience of 
Nazir Jung had been so little perfect as to have been 
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.chastised even by imprisonment-, ho was present 
his fathor died ; the army was accustomed to obey 
him ; ho got possession of his father’s treasures ; the Em¬ 
peror was far too weak to assert his right of nomination ; 
and Nazir Jung assumed the power and titles of Subahdar 
of tho Deccan. 

There was, however, a favourite grandson of Nizam al 
Mnlk\ th«> son of a descendant of Ma.lh .olluli ICImn, Vi air 

to ftlialt Jehau, by a ilauglitw of Ni/am al Mulk. His 

«nme U-Ufl l Teiloj . t Moltj ait din J Lo wliioU ho luldml Uio 

til Id of MdffnitM 1 Jlttig. (Id liml Wn Nnb »b of Ikejnporn 

for auvuiai junta, Uurixjg tluj Mb of his grululiaUiur ; who, 

it wtt; now given out and bolioved, had nominnfod him 
suopoHsor by his will. 1 Hit oh a compotitor for tlm govoilb 
merit of tho Doiioiui appoaroi) to Chunda Suliob tho very 
linn on whom his hopes might repose, lie offered liis 
services, and they wore greedily received. To attain tho 
assistance of Dupleix was regarded by them both as an 
object of the highest importance; and in a Subahdar 
of tho Deccan, and a Nabob of tho Carnatic, whom 
he himself should be the chief instrument in raising 
to power, Dupleix contemplated the highest advan¬ 
tage both for himself and for his country. Chunda 
Saheb persuaded Moozulfer Jung that they ought to 
commence their operations in the Carnatic; where tho 
interest of the family of Chunda Saheb would afford 
advantages. Their troops had increased to tho num¬ 
ber of 40,000 men, when they Approached the o*n- 
fmes of the ( V.rimti.\ They were joined here by tlio 
French, who consiste 1 of 400 Europeans, 100 Caftres, and 
1800 Sepoys, commanded by M. d’Autouil* They imme¬ 
diately advanced towards Anwar aJ din, whom on the 3rd 
of August, 1740, they found encamped under the fort of 
Amhoor, fifty miles west from Arcot. The French offered 
to storm tho intrenobment; and though twice beaten back 
they advance-1 three Fines to the charge, and at U-t pre¬ 
vailed. Anwar ad diu was slain in tho engagement, at the 
uncommon age of 107 years; his eldest son was taken pri¬ 
soner ; and his second soil Mohammed Ah, with the wreck 
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> Sccr Mataklmrecti, iii. 115. 'Villa t*ys he was gorenvor of tho strong fret 
01 * M l ^uoiro‘pour la Compagnio dos lu'l^ e.v.tre 1c Sicur Dupleix, p. 30. 
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. of the ami)', escaped to Trichinopoly, of which he v>'as 
Governor. 1 

Dupleix affirms, that had the victorious leaders, accord - 
ing to his advice, advanced without delay against Tricbi" 
nopoly, while the consternation of defeat remained, they 
would have obtained immediate possession of the place*, 
ami the success of their enterprise would have been a* s ' 
sured. They chose, however, to go first to Arcot, that t bey 
might play for a while the Subahdar and Nabob ; they 
afterwards paid a visit at Pondicherry to M. Dupleix, who 
givit itird him-elf by receiving them with oriental display! 
and was gifted with the sovereignty of eiglity-one village 
in the neighbourhood of the settlement. 2 

Thoy marched not from Pondicherry till the very end 
of October; and instead of proceeding directly against 
Trichinopoly, as they had settled with Dupleix, they di ¬ 
rected their march to the city of Tanjore. The urgency 
of their pecuniary wants, and the prospect of an ampl^ 
supply from the hoards of Tanjore, made them undervalue 
the delay. The king was summoned to pay his arrears of 
tribute, and a large sum as compensation for the expense 
oi vlio war. IP uses, and stratagem#, 

lie endeavoured, and the softness of his enemies enabled 
him, to occupy their time till the very end of December, 
when news arrived that Nazir Jung, tho Subahdar, was on 
his march to attack them. 5 

Nazir Jung had been summoned, upon his accession, to 
the imperial presence ; and had advanced with a consider¬ 
able army as far as the Nerbudda, when a counter-order 
arrived. Informed of the ambitious desings of Ids nephew, 
ho accelerated Ids return ; and was arrived at Aurungabad, 
when bo hoard of the overthrow and death of the Nabob of 
the Carnatic. 4 The impolitic delays of his enemies afforded 


1 Dime. i. 127 ; MJmoire, ut supra, p. 40; Mutudrc pour Je Sicur Dupleix, 
p. 45. 

* MJmoire p*»ur Duplex,p. 47. The French Company aa«;rt, in their Memoir 
nc-ttinst Dqplrtx (p u>. that itw.m to gratif;. m>- ;• unity l>y this d,splay. th it 
the chief a delayed the march to Trichinopoly: which 'ot'rns the Invention of 
Onn« *ays, with better icjwonf, that to keep the army in obedience, 
it who neco/iiuiry to obtain money, which they loried t>y contribution In the 
| 

•Orn.o.i. 133—13l»: M<-m. potir ihtplcls, p-hl• The French Company nr.-u^c 
1‘uploix wtain falsely of being Lire autliur of the ill-timed Uivoohm o! luujoru ; 
conlrw Dupleix, p. t}. 

4 o»>«r Mulakham :>. Hi. 115. Mr. Ornic (!• >Is ritlaUkcii who he 
Uott Nazir Jung had marched toward Delhi, to uppiHu hm older 
brntlur- it yrfls at a sabsc^aent date that (ilntsrr ( ,d dm , nri'hcd for the 
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• liis preparations; and they were struck with con- BOOK IV. 
Brnation when they now heard of his approach. They cum*, n. 
broke up their camp with precipitation ; and, harassed by 
a body of Mahrattas, in the service of Nazir Jung, returned 
to Pondicherry . 1 

Dupleix was admirably calculated for the tiicks of In¬ 
dian policy. Though he exerted himself with the utmost 
vigour to animate tho spirits, and augment the force of 
his allies; lending them 50,000/., declaring that hr would 
leud them still more, and increasing the French forces to 
tho number of ‘2000 Europeans ; yet contemplating now, 
with some terror, tho chauce of a defeat, he sought to be 
prepared for all events, aud endeavoured secretly to open 
a negotiation with Nazir Jung. He addressed to him a 
memorial, in which he set forth the enmity which was 
borne by Anwar ad din to the French nation ; and the ne¬ 
cessity under which they were placed to avail themselves 
of any allies, to socure themselves from its effects; that 
tho death of that Nabob, however, had now freed them 
from such obligation, and they were ready to detach them¬ 
selves from the enemies of Nazir Jung ; that they hail al¬ 
ready manifested their friendly dispositions towards him, 
in sparing Tunjore, aud suspending the siego of Tricliiuo- 
poly, which the victorious army of them aud their alii os, 
there was no doubt, might have easily taken . 2 It was 
only, says Dupleix, the arrival of an English force in tho 
camp of Nazir Jung, that prevented tho Suhahdur from 
embracing tho proposal.* 

From the beginning <-f 1717, tho English had been in¬ 
triguing, both with Nizam al Alulk and with Nazir Jung, 
against the French, Besides a letter from tho English 
Governor to the same effect, Commodore Griflin.in a letter 
to Nizam al Mulk, dated March G, 1747, sui<l, <•] H ball no 
enter into a particular detail of all tho robberies, cruelties, 
and depredations, committed «>n shuro upon the King my 
Master’s subjects, by that indolent, perfidious nation the 
French 5 connived at. and a’ ettod by those under yoty 
Excellency, (the Nabob of Aro.ot ) whose duty it was to 
have preserved the nance of your country, instead of Kolling 
the interest of n nation, with whom you have had the 


1 Orm*. i. 130. 137. 

* XI 'unirc p»ur Dupleix. P 3 
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i strictest friendship iimo out of nund ; u nation that ini'* 
cTtatCtt. boon the means not only of enriching thin part of tho 


Country, but the whole dominions of the grand Mogul ; and 
that to a people who are remarkable all oyer the world 
for encroaching upon, and giving disturbances and disquiet 
to all near them; a people who are strangers in your conn" 
try, in comparison of those who have been robbed by then 1 
of that most important fortress and factory, Madras ; a^cl 
now they are possessed of it, have neither money nor cre¬ 
dit, to carry on the trade.-And now, excellent Sir, 

have laid this before you, for your information and consi¬ 
deration ; and must entreat you, in the name of the King 
of Great Britain, my Royal Master, to call the Nabob to an 

account for his post transactions, and interpose your power 
to rgstoro, an near as possible in its original state, 
has been so unjustly taken from us.” Application was flk 
tho ; .iino tliuo niudo to Nazir J uug foi* liis inLoreat with 

Ins f.tlluT, which that prince figured the English by 

hr had ofTWtmdly employed. A favourable answer vvu * >*<•' 

dived from Nizam alMulk, and a mandate was sent to An war 
ad din Khan, called at that time by the English Anavcrdy 
Khan in which were the following words: “The English na¬ 
tion, from ancient times, aro very obedient and serviceable to 
u:i : huskies which they always proved to be a set of true 
people, and it is very hard that they met with these troti- 
bh>», m d. .rluhoH, mid d<- traction. Idothorofo.ro write 

yon, to protect, aid, and assist thorn in all rc>aptat«, and 
uso your best endeavours in such a manner, that the 
French may be severely chastised and rooted off, that hi* 
Majesty’s sea-port town may bo recovered, and that the 
English nation may bo restored to their right, establish 
themselves in their former place, as before, and carry on 
their trade and commerce for the nourishment of tho 
place.” An agent of tho English, a native, named Hajec 

llodec, who (lutrn his letter from Arcot, tho 10th of March, 

1747, presents them with the real state of the fact in re¬ 
gard to Anwar ad din, the Nabob : “ I tnko the liberty to 
acquaint your worship, that as the Nabob is but a Jifuttr, 
ho dote not much regard tho distress of tho people of this 
province, but in all shapes has respect to his own interest 
and benefit; therefore there is no trusting to his promises. 
The French aro very generous in making presents of other 
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n. goncF, both to tho old and young.” Ho advises tbo 

Jngli ffi to b« equally lifw ftl v. ith thoir gifts, and Don’t 

regard the money, aa (loverncir Mov«n did, but port with it 

for tlm Mufoty of your* in^hblnmc»nt.” Another of f huir 
agents, Boundla Mootal, informed thorn that if they ex- 

poctod any oordiol <i Uuuui from Anwar nd din, they 
must send him money for it. The second "on of Anwar 
ad din, Mohammed Ali Khan, showed himself during this 
period of French ascendency, rather favourable to the 
English : probably, from that spirit of discord which pre¬ 
vails in the ruling families of tho East, because his eldest 
brother displayed a partiality to tho French. 1 

When, after the deaths of Nizam al Mulk and Anwar ad 
din Khan, and the captivity of the eldest son of Anwar ad 

din Klmn. Nazir Jung marched into the Carnatic nguiint 
Chundu Salieb and Moo suffer Jung, ho summoned Mohnm- 
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mod All to join him from Trichinopoly, and sent to Fort 

St. D»v hi to Holiolfc lusr.intfUH'O fvmn tlio Etigli»li. Thu arrival 

of Moozuffor Jung, the defeat of Anwar ml din, which hop- 

ponod when they worn engaged in tho ivltuek of Tiuij-uo, 
and the apprehended schomes of Dupleix, had struck tho 
English with alarm. “They saw,” says Mr. Orme, “tho 
dangers to which they were exposed, but wero incapable 
of taking the vigorous resolutions which tho necessity of 
their affairs demanded. ’* They allowed Mr. lVtscawt'ii, 
with tho licet and troops, to set sail for England at the 

»'i»d of <uml mmt «-nly Iril lf.uinpi <ui i t*• support. 

Mohammed Ali at Trirhiin>[ ulv * The pnreiiro, h"W( vor, 
of Nii/.ir Jung, at the head <*f u great army, encouraged 
thorn to command the detachment at Trichinopoly to 
accompany Mohammed Ali ; and a few days after their 
arrival in the camp. Major Lawrence, with Out) Europeans 
from Fort St Duvid, joined the army of tho Subahdar. 

The t wo armies wore now sufficiently near to skirmish ; 
when thirteen French officers, displeased t hat they had 
not shared in the spoils of Tunjore, resigned thoir oDnintis- 
Bions, and infused terror and alarm into tho men they 
were destined to command. D’Autcuil, considering it no 
longer safe to ven'ure into uotion with men thug affected, 
decamped tho right before the expected battle, and re- 
troated iu the direction of Ponduiherry, leaving Mooiuffer 
> lions'. Appendix, 1.8-M. ’ 0rrac ' *' 13 °. >33, Us. 
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'dung and Chunda Salieb, in a state of despair. Moozuffer 
Jung thought it best to yield himself up to his uncle, by 
whom he was immediately put in fetters ; Chunda Salieb, 
with his own troops, made his way to Pondicherry. 1 

Hie dangers were formidable and imminent which no*' 
stared Dupleix in the face ; but he had confidence in the 
lesources of his own genius, and the slippery footing of 
oriental prince. He sent an embassy to the camp of the 
"victorious Subahdar, offering terms of peace ; and at th e 
same time entered into correspondence with some dis¬ 
affected chiefs in his army ; these were leaders of the 
Patan troops, which Nizam al Mulk, as the principal in¬ 
strument of his ambition, had maintained in his service > 
and of which he had made the principal captains Nabobs 
of different districts in his Subali. It was the standing 
policy of all the Mohammedan princes in India to coni" 


pose a great part of their armies of men drawn from tho 
more hardy people of the north, the Tartars and Afghans* 
Oi these people the men who arrived in India were mere 
soldiers of fortune, accustomed to seek for wealth and dis¬ 
tinction through crimes. If the master whom they served 
were able to chastise their perfidy, aud feed their hopes 
of plunder and aggrandizement by the prospect of hi* 
conquests, they were useful and important instruments. 
The moment they appeared to have more to gain by de¬ 
stroying than by serving him, they were the most alarming 
source of his danger. 


Nazir Jung had the usual character of a man educated 
a prince. He devoted his time to pleasure, and withdrew 
it from business; decided without consideration, henco 
unwisely ; and was at once too indolent and too proud to 
correct his mistakes. Under such a master, the Patan 
lords expected, by selling their services to a competitor, 
to udd both to their treasures, and to the territories of 
which the government was lodged in their handj. 

The deputies of Dupleix had returned from the camp of 
Nazir Jung, when 1)'Auteui], who continued to watch the 
motions of the army, observing the negligence with which 
the camp was guarded during the night, detached an 
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nth 300 hundred men, who entered it unobserved; BOOK IV. 
rated into it a mile ; spread terror and alarm ; killed f'TT A T* t» 
upwards ol a thousand of the enemy; and returned with 
the loss of- only two or three men ; another proof of tho 
extraordinary weakness of an Indian army, when opposed 
to the force of the European mind. 

The Subahdar, alarmed at the presence of so enter¬ 
prising an enemy, hastened to Areot ; while the English 
quarrelling with him about the performance of his pro¬ 
mises, and the abandonment of their cause by withdrawing 
bis army, left the camp in disgust, and romoved tho only 
important obstacle to the machinations of tho conspirators 
and Dupleix. 

While the Subahdar spent his time at Arcot in tho 
pleasures of the harem and the chase, of both of which ho 
was immoderately fond, the French exhibited new speci¬ 
mens of their activity and enterprise. A small body of 
troops sailed to Masulipatam, at the mouth of the river 
Kistna, once the principal mart of that region of India; 
attacked it by surprise in the night, and gained possession 
-with a trifling loss: and another detachment seised tho 
Pagoda of Trivadi, about fifteen miles west from Fort St. 

David. Mohammed Ali obtained permission to detach 
himself from the army of the Subahdar, for tho purpose of 
dislodging them from Trivadi; in this lie obtained as¬ 
sistance from the English, who were deeply interested in 
preventing tho I rouch from gaining a portion «•» uo.ir. 

S < ; ‘ o attacks which Mohammed Ali amt the Kn fl A. ; 
upon the pogodu wore unsuccessful ; and che«o allies 
began to quarrel. Mohammed Ali would neither advance 
pay to the English, nor movo his troops between the 
pagoda and Pondicherry ; upon which they left him. The 
French, who t xpeeted this event, waited for its arrival * 
attacked Mohammed Ali ; gained ati easy victory, and' 
marie him fly to Arcot, with two or three attendants. Tho 
French, still aiming at further acquisitions, advanced 
against the celebrated Fort of Giugee, situated on a vast 
insulated rook, and deemed the strongest fortress iu th* 

Carnatic. They stormed the fortifications to the very 
summit of the mountain ; wid contemplating afterwards 
the natural strength of the place, felt astonished at their 
own success. 
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This last exploit disturbed tho-Tranquillity and the 
amusements of the Subahdar ; and he offered to enter upon 
negotiation. The demands of the French were lofty ; Nazir 
Jung, therefore began his march to Gingee. But it was 
now October, 1750, and the rains began. The Subalida 1 * 
kept the field ; but felt exceedingly weary of the contest , 
and at last appeared inclined to concede whatever was 
demanded by the French. Dupleix negotiated at once with 
the traitors and the Subahdar. He had just concluded hi 3 
treaty with the Subahdar, when his commander at Gingc° 
receives from the traitors the concerted call. lie marches 
with his whole force ; attacks the camp of the Subahdar, 
and is joined by the traitors ; by one of whom Nazir Juu£ 
is shot through the heart. In his Memoir, Dupleix affirm 
that he wrote immediately to inform the Commander at 
Gingee of the conclusion of the treaty, and to prevent inr- 
thcr hostilities, but that his letter arrived not till after the 
revolution was performed. 1 

Moozuffer J ung was now freed from his imprisonment, 
and vested with the authority of Subahdar. Immediately, 
however, the enormous demands of the Patan nobles, to 
wh<:V' perfidy ho owed his power, began to oppress him ; 
and lie only parried their importunities by assorting the 
necessity of funning his arrangements in concert with 
Dupleix. Lofty were the hopes, in which that ambitious 
leader seemed now entitled to indulge himself. Moozuffer 
Jung advanced to Pondicherry, and lavished upon him every 
testimony of gratitude and friendship. Dupleix exerted 
himself to satisfy the Patan lords ; who, seeing his deter¬ 
mination to support their master, permitted him to re¬ 
trench their demands, and treasured up their resentments 
for a future day. An adept in Indian policy, when he Lad 
men of their dangorous character within the walls of 
Pondicherry , would havo taken care how they made their 
escape. 

Dupleix was appointed Governor of tho Mogul domi- 


» It to worthy o; remark that tho death of NnzSr Jung, and (he troubles that 
omi'.i 1. mid t possibly have boon prcvonMl If 1110X0 ,1!ul boon one ani<>nj;r.t tho 
I'.ni{lhh qunliboil tocc nvsrw with the Subahdar in any native* lnniruu*,u. Major 
Laurence had lt'pn Informed of «u>me of tho l»trlnu«, 1* taeon tin I'ntann »*..l 
tho Irench.fthd “ at an audience endeavoured toarqunlnt Knzlr Junn «nhw\;,t 
h‘> had heard, but his interpreter lnid not rnnrnge to make 
■*'"1 > ; r« ’ nt.lv have cost him his Ufc, and mbit-; resented v»h..* ho '..:i ordered 
to »»}• --Ormc l. 146.—W. 
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tlio coast of Coromandel from tbo river Ivistna to BOOK IA . 
. Comorin ; and Chun cl a Sahub his Deputy at Arcofc. chap. n. 

ohammod Ali, who hail Hod to Trichin opoly, upon the y * 
assassination of Nazir Jung, now offered to resign his pre- 17 ' L 
tensions to tlio nabobs hip of tho Carnatic, provided Du- 
pleix, who listened to the overture, would obtain from tho 
now Subahdar a command for him, iu any^ other part of 
his dominions. 

Mooaufler Jung left Pondicherry in the month of January, 

17.01, accompanied by a body of French troops, with 
M. Pussy, who had signalized himself in the late transac¬ 
tions, at their head. Tho army had marched about sixty 
leagues; when a disturbance, in appearance accidental, 
arose among a part of tho troops ; presently it was disco¬ 
vered, that the Patan chiefs were in revolt ; and that they 
had seized a pass in front through which it behoved tho 
army to proceed. They were attacked with great spirit; 
tho French artillery carried every thing before it; and a 
victory was gained, when tho impetuosity of the Subahdar 
carried him too far in tho pursuit, and he was shot dead 
with an arrow. 1 M. Bussy was not a man who lo.st his pre¬ 
sence of mind, upon an unexpected disaster. Ho repre¬ 
sented to the principal commanders the necessity of agree¬ 
ing immediately upon tho choice of a master; and as tho 
son of Moozuficr Jung was an infaut, and the present state 
'•* * l!; ro [Uired the authority of a man of \v.u--, ho n- 
commended Sal abut Jung, tho eldest surviving son of 
Niznm al Mulk, who was present iu tho camp, and who 
without delay was raised to tho vacant command. Sul dm t 
Jung promised tho same conct sions to tho French which 
hod been made by h»r> predecessor, uud tho army conti¬ 
nued iU march towards (Joleonda. 7 

The Europeans in India, who hitherto had crouched at 
the feet of the meanest of the petty governors of a distriot, 
were astonished at the progress of the French, who now 

i Ormo says he was killed in personal conflict with tho Nabob .,f 
Canoul. by whom he was thrust ihrutitfli tho forehead with a Javelin, i. 

6 2 Tor the above detail* O.-aw ». 1 - 1ami M tni«cmo<it , f 

i.,, i- Coin pa V. p. 74 —d . I > ^Nut in In-lii; p. 1().— h;. 

sSr Mmakharcen. IU. i i '.-11*. »'* °[ " h,ch 8a -\’ 5 »>^uffer J u „i 

i i n olo* omnn«t t' • I’ltnis, who oa this ociaau o were uut the uijfip"* . 

Hupk-ix, p. 47-01: Wilks, chap, vil., wiuiwi.cw j .tpieLx is a favotmto. 
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seemed to preside over tlie whole region of the Deccan* 
A letter to Dupleix, from a friend in the camp of Salabut 
Jung, affirmed that in a little time the Mogul on his 
throne would tremble at the name of Dupleix ; 1 and how- 
ever presumptuous this prophecy might appear, little wa 3 
wanting to secure its fulfilment. 

The English, sunk in apathy or despair, were so far as 
yet from taking any vigorous measures to oppose a tor- 
rent by which they were likely to be overwhelmed, that 
Major Lawrence, the commander of the troops, on whoso 
military talents and authority their whole dependence 
was placed, took the extraordinary resolution, not op¬ 
posed, it would seem, by the Council, of returning at this 
critical juncture to England. They used their influence, 
indeed, to prevent Mohammed Ali from carrying into 
execution the proposal he had made to the French of sur¬ 
rendering Trichinopoly; but Mohammed Ali, and tho 
English in concert, made offer to acknowledge Chunda 
Saheli, Nabob of all tho Carnatic, with tho exception of 
Trichinopoly and its dependencies. This the French 


• .u-tiiu- f from fcb «.n inal proposal of hfo- 
liruinncd Ali, and replied with haughtiness and contempt. 
The English now engaged to support him, and ho resolved 
to h» ld out. Tin u aii'iior of Madura, however, a small 
adjtte ni province, fonnerh a Hindu rajaship, declared for 
Chunda -Saheb, and an attempt, made by a party of tho 
English, to reduce it, was repelled. 

Towards tho beginning of April, Chunda Sahob began 
hi.s march from Arcot; and about tho same time Captain 
Cn j« ns, with the English, was despatched from Fort St. 
David. Chunda Salicb wtus encamped near iho Fort of 
Volcoudali. on tho great road between Trichinopoly and 
Arc-t, when tlu* English approached. A battle was 
brought on ; but the English officers spent so much time 
in deliberation us to discourage the men ; and the Euro- 
pi an soldiers tie*! shamefully from thu field, even while 
iho Caflrcs and native troops maintained tho contest, 
i ho army retreated ; and though it posted itself, and on- 
catnped at two different, places, lltatoor and Picbonda ; it 
UMniial both upon the arrival of the ©in.-uiy, and at l.id. 
toid, a halter uuder tho walls of Trichinopoly. Chunda 


1 M^molre coiitre l>uplcf*- 
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French lost no time in following, and sat BO' 
the opposite side of the town. 

The city of Trichinopoly, at the distance of about ninety 
miles from the sea, is situated on the south side of the 
great river Cavery, about half a mile from its bank ; 
and, for an Indian city, was fortified with extraordinary 
strength. About five miles higher up than Trichinopoly, 
the Cavery divides itself into two branches, which, after 
separating to the distance of about two miles, again ap¬ 
proached, and being only prevented from uniting, about 
fifteen miles below Trichinopoly, by a narrow mound, they 
form a peninsula, which goes by the name of the Island of 
Seriugham ; celebrated as containing one of the most rc- 
iiiarkablo edifices, and one of the most venerated pagodas, 
in India ; and henceforward remarkable for the struggle, 
constituting an era in the history of Indio, of which it 
was now to be the scene. 

The presidency of Fort St. David, somewhat roused by 
seeing the army of Mohammed Ali driven out of the Car¬ 
natic, and obliged to tako shelter beyond tho Cavery, 
made several efforts to reinforce the troops they had sent 
him ; whom, after all, they were able to augment to tho 
number of only 600 men. There was another misfortune ; 
for notwithstanding tho urgency with which, in the de- 
rrc.v.id and alarming state of their affairs, the English 
wciv upon for tho utmost exertions of their virtue, 

“a fatal spirit of division,” says Major Lawrence, had 
unhappily crept in among our ofiiecr/', mo that many oppor¬ 
tunities and te ivantage.! wore lost, which gave the country 
alliance “but an indifferent opinion of our conduct.” ' Tho 
French, however, made but leoble efforts for the reduction 
of the place ; and the English were too much impressed 
with an opinion of their own weakness to hazard any 
enterprize to dislodge them. 2 
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WhUo tho war thus lingered at Trichinopolv Oliva, 
who had been made a captain, to supply some of the re¬ 
movals occasioned by tho recent discontents persuaded 
the Presidency to create a diversion, by sending him to 
attack Arcot, the capital of Ckunda Saheb, left with 
very slender defence. This young man was the son of a 
gentleman of small fortune in Shropshire. From the 
untractableness of his own disposition, or the unsteadiness 
of his father s, he was moved when a boy from one to 
another, through a great variety of schools ; at which he 
%\as daring, impetuous, averse to application, and impa¬ 
tient of control. At the age of ninetecen ho was appointed 
a writer m the service of the East India Company, and 
sent to Madras. r Ihere liis turbulence, though he was not 
ill-natured, engaged him in quarrels with his equals: his 
dislike of application and control prevented his acquiring 
tho benevolence of bis superiors. 1 When the capitulation 
with Madras was violated, Clive made his escape in a 
Mohammedan dress to Fort St. David, and when the siego 
of Pondicherry was undertaken, ho was allowed to enter 
mto the military service^ with the rank of an ensign. At 
the siege of Pondicherry, and the enterprise against Devi* 
he rendered himself conspicuous by courting posts 
of danger, nnd exhibiting in thorn a daring intrcpiditv. 
Discerning men, !, »w«ver, perceived, along with his rash- 
ncss, a coolness and presence of mind, with a readiness of 
resource in the midst of danger, which made Lawrence, 
at an early period, point him out as a man of promise. 
Upon the conclusion of the affair at Devi-Cotah, Clive 
returned to his civil occupation; but no sooner did 
countrymen resume the sword, than his own disposition, 
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arcity of officers, again involved liim. in opera¬ 
tor better suited to his restless, daring, and conten¬ 
tious mind. He had accompanied the troops sent for the 
defence of Trichi nopoly, till after the affair at Volcondali, 
and had been employed by the Presidency in conducting 
the several reinforcements which they had attempted to 
forward. He was now furnished with 200 Europeans and 
300 Sop* >vs ; and to spare oven these, Fort St. David and 
Madras were left, for their defence, the ono with 100, and 
the other with fifty men. To command them lie had 
oight officers, of whom six had never been in action, and 
four were young men in the mercantile service of the 
Company, whom his own example] had inflamed. For 
artillery they had three field-pieces; and two eighteen 
pounders wore sent after him. The enemy, who remained 
in garrison at Arcot, which was an open town, defended 
by a fort, abandoned the place, and gave him possession 
without resistance. Expecting a siege, ho exerted his ut¬ 
most diligence to supply the fort; and that lie might 
prevent the fugitive garrison, who hovered around, from 
resuming their courage, he made frequent sallies ; beat up 
their camp in the middle of the night; defended himself 
with vigour when assailed ; and harassed them by inces¬ 
sant and daring attacks. In the meantime Ohunda Sahdb 
detached 4000 men from his army at Trichinopoly, which 
weie joiijuti hy his sou with 150 Europeans from Pondi- 
cheii v, and, together with the troop* already collwjted 
in the neighbourhood, t*» the nund'or of entered 

the city. Clive injmodiatoly raaolred up- 
tempt to dislodge l hern. (i.-utg out with almost the whole 
of the garrison, ho with his artillery forced the enemy to 
leave the street iu which they had posted themselves; 
but filling the houses they firod upon his men, and obliged 
him to withdraw to the fort. In warring against the 
people of Hindustan, a few men so often gain unaccount¬ 
able victories over a host, that on a disproportion of num¬ 
bers solely no enterprise can be safely condemned as 
rash; in this, however, Clive ran the greatest risk, with 
but a feeble prospect of success. He lost fifteen of his 
Europeans, and among them a lieutenant; and his only 
artillery officer, with sixteen other men, was disabled. 

Foxt day the enemy was reinforced with 2000 men i 
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r . Vclore. The fort was more than a mile in circumfcrctf^ * 
the walls in many places ruinous ; the towers incf' ,lVC ~ 
nient and decayed; and everything unfavourable to ^ c ' 
fence : yet Clive found the means of making an effect 1111 
resistance. When the enemy attempted to storm at W* 
breaches, one of fifty and one of ninety feet, he repid sC ^ 
them with but eighty Europeans and 120 Sepoys fit 
duty; so effectually did lie avail himself of his feeble 
resources, and to such a pitch of fortitude had he exalted 
the spirit of those under his command. During the fob 
lowing night tho enemy abandoned the town with pre¬ 
cipitation, after they had maintained the siege for fifty 
days. A reinforcement from Madras joined him on the- 
following day ; and, leaving a small garrison in Arcot, 1 1(? 
set out to pursue the enemy. With the assistance of * 
small body of Mahrattas, who joined him in hopes 
plunder, he gave the enemy, now greatly reduced by th<* 
dropping away of the auxiliaries, a defeat at Arni, and t 0 * 
covered Conjeveram, into which the French had thro** 11 
a garrison, and where they had behaved with barbarity 
some English prisoners ; among the rest two wounded 
officers, whom they seized returning from Arcot to Ma- 
dru !, mid threatened to expose on the rampart, if tha 
English attacked them. After tfieso important transac¬ 
tions, Clive returned to Fort St. David about tho end of 
December. The enemy no sooner found that he was out 
of the field than they re-assembled, and marched to ravage 
tho Company’s territory. Reinforced by some troop* 
which had arrived from Bengal, he went out to meet them 
in tho end of February. They abandoned their camp upon 
his approach ; but with intent to surprise Arcot, from 
which tho principal part of the garrison hod marched iv 
the reinforcement of Clive. They expected tho gates to 
be opened by two officers of tho English Sepoys, whom 
they had corrupted ; but the plot being discovered, and 
thoir signals not answered, they did not venture to n 
an attack, and suddenly withdrew. Though informed of 
their retreat, Clivo was still hastening his march t<» Arcot, 
when at sun-set his van was unexpectedly fired upon by 
the enemy’s artillery; and a hot engagement ensued, ppb 
superior force of tho enemy afforded them great advau-* 
tagtH, and seeincd likely to decide tho contest, unless by 
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pcdient tlieir cannon could bo seized. At ten at 
Jlive dotached a party, who, favoured by the dark¬ 
ness, came upon it unexpectedly in the rear; defeated the 
troops who were placed for its defence; and succeeded 
completely in that important enterprise. After this dis¬ 
aster, the enemy dispersed; and before Clive could under¬ 
take any new exploit, he was ordered to the presidency * 
where it was determined to send him, with all ilie troo*p 3 
under his command, to Tri chi nopoly. It was fortunate 
that the enemy, dispirited by the last, in addition to so 
many former disappointments and defeats, disbanded 
themselves at the same moment ; the country troops de¬ 
parting to their homes, and tho French being recalled to 
Pondicherry. 
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While these active operations were performing in tho 
province of Arcot, Mohammed Ali, though ho appeared to 
have little to fear from tho attacks of the French upon 
Trichi nopoly, began to have everything to dread from the 
deficiency of his funds. The English, whom he engaged 
to maintain out of his own treasury, were now obliged to 
be maintained at the cost of the Presidency. His own 
troops were without pay, and there was no*prospect of 
topping them long from mutiny or dispersion. He had 
d for assistance to tho Government of Mysore, a 
cuiiHiUombio Hindu kingdom, which had risen out of tho 
, CC , , olu l ,ire °* Beojanuggor, and viowrd \\jt.h 
1 lc of Cliuudu Su ho I*, who had mrinorly 

aimed at jIh mihju . uktu. Mohunmied .Mi rein-wed it 14 
impoi limit ios ; and, hy [»ionh:iitig to the Mysoreans what¬ 
ever they chose u, , t >k, ptwaihrd upon them to march to 
his assistance, alley arrived at Trichinopoly about the 
middle of February, 20,000 strong, including 6000 Mali- 
rattaa, who had entered into tlieir pay, and of whom a 
part wore the same with those who had assisted Olivo 
lifter the siege of Arcot. Their arrival determined the 
King of Tanjore, who till then had remained neutral to 
send 5000 men. A few days after Clive was recalled’ to 
Fort St. David, he was again prepared to take the field • 
but on the 26th of March, Major Lawrence returned from 
England, and put himself at tho head of the reinforcement 
which consisted of 400 Europeans and 1100 Sepoys, with 
ci «hi field-pieces, and a large quantity of military stores. 
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r. Both parties had their eyes fixed upon the reinforcement, 
ai\ ii. and Dupleix sent repeated orders that it might be inW*-*- 
~— cepted at all events. The efforts, however, of the enemy? 
proved unavailing; and Lawrence in safety joined 
camp. 1 J 

It was now determined to attack the enemy in 
camp. This attack the French had not the resolution? ° r . 
the means to withstand, and formed the determination l,t 
passing over to the island of Seringham. Chunda Sah c ^ J 
it is said,remonstrated, but without avail. In the hutf? 
of their retreat, the enemy were able to carry over only ^ 
part of their baggage, and burned what they were unafcj^ 
to remove of the provisions which they had collected ^ 
their magazines. 2 

As delay was dangerous to the English, from the 
cumstances of their allies, it was their policy to reduce 
the enemy to extremities within the shortest possib^ 
time. With this view Clive advised them to detach a 
of the army to the other side of the Ooleroon, for the p lli " 
poso of intercepting the enemy’s supplies. Though the? 0 
was hazard in this plan ; for on enterprising enemy, by 


* 1 i - W urcdfc-t Law with grout violence, for not Inter.ej.liun r 
V'., ; tuirt the I n, Huh writers have very readily Joined vritli him. hut. If Hit) 
;■* n ‘ ‘i itvl by Law ar« true. It was from want of mc&iia, not Of c ijncitv of 
iitcliiiutinn, that lie failed. 11« wiva, that the whole army, even afta* it v.aJ 
jnlncd bv the romais* of the detachment sent to Arcot, anti bv tin U.i-, under 
Aulum Khan, did not amount to 13,000; while the enemy were three time* 
the number. That the cavalry of Clmnda Hahcb, who had long been without 
pny, refused to act; and were Joined by several other corns of tl e imU** 
army. That from the importunate commands of Dupleix, to blockade /un* 
starve Trlchinopoiy, he had e xtended his posts ranch beyond whut the Aiuall' 
nc vs of bis means rendered advisable; and was weak at every point. 11“* 1 
he made tt\ry effort to intercept the convoy at a distance, b’nt the cavahT 
of Chunda Saheb refused to net; and Aulum Khan, after prom l* inn tu enjip ,,rt 
thv detachment, failed, on the pretext that there was not a farthing b> J* 1 ’ 

I I Sec the details, as stated by Law, Ptainte, P.23—2‘1. The ronipim), 1,1 
tne r reply to Duple.x, defend the conduct of Law. Mem. contns Dupld*' 
T-f *■ 

J *"* movement has been violently condemned, and Dupleix a.<crlbc* fn I£ 
the <u feat r! I i: •cheim s; but Major Lawrence (Narrative, p.ai) jays. thM 
“ tm y (tno Lmdudi oith eri) reckoned it a prodvut uuasure at tin* time* 

I rom the wetUcne*^ of the French, u retreat was unavoidable. ] no* u *'i! 5 
thill hull they tunlifted the English U> t«ko possession of Serinoli*io, 'i*ey 
■■i > fork®, He« orts.al •• »h.u they v.eie 0 ln.i«it «*»»•«■- 

iuc' for want of pr<wbrnn§» and that, between abandoning TrieldDofW 
rtethcr. and tlio n* .ointion wlUeh lie udopted, there was no middle «:.•«***• 
wise course would have been, no doubt, b- abandon Trlehlnopoly. «“" 1 ot 1 ■ 
I.tw rays, he wu i abundantly aware- Jiut li.i n , || K . roltciattd m-d prvumb 
< 'Ti.iimmi of r*u]ii *»x ab dutnly forbad. I confr.,-. Uto d«.*h nc« «*i 1 l! ‘ sci t , * 
tne s itlMoctory. rialnto dn Chcv. l aw. *jfU-_ :il . Orino *' • mat me 
• ' iu,' burned a great store of provisions, win ri tin > poured ftu-i »*?*•■• Spring- 
' nn, t*ui v hut l.nw &a\B, t*i much more pr«,baidc — that tlio army was 
already beginning to bo ni want. 
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one of tlie divisions, might gain a decisive advan- 
— .e the other could arrive, Lawrence accepted tho 
aavice; and Clive was detached for the performance of tho 
service. It was executed with his usual activity, spirit 
and success. Duploix made the strongest exertions to 
reinforce and supply his army; hut was hafllcd in every 
attempt. D'Autouil. at tho head of a largo convoy was 
first compelled to suspend his march; was afterwards -it 
tucked m tho fort to which ho had retired, and at list 
taken prisoner. The enemy were soon in distress for pro- 
vi i us; their camp was cannonaded by the English - the 
troops of Cl,undu .Saheb left his service ; and he Id nisei f 

I’t’t'iftiiiT ,T meaDS " f P 0 ™"* 1 "fctT, chose at 
lost to trust to the generosity of the King of Tanjorc, and 

delivered himself, under the promise of protection, in£ 
tho hands of the lanjorine commander. The French 
soon after capitulated, and surrendered themselves nri 
soners of war. 

The fate of Chunda Saheb r was lamentable. He was 
immediately put in fetters by the faithless Tanjorine A 
dispute, under the power of which of them he should re¬ 
main, arose between the Mysorean and Mahrntta chiefs 
the Tanjorine Generals, and Mohammed Ali. To comproi 

“i ™, t i 1 1 iii'’i N1 ' Ut0 ’ M ^°F Uwrenc * I»-°P<®cd that ho should 
rated with' 'I* uno . ot tho En S lish forts. The pardons***, 

immcdittt.’.i’v .r.'""’? V’"" = ,,n 'l the Tniijerillo 

■‘'"■■i-'—at 

which 13 no very easy to be reconciled with eitherhunj 
mty or wisdom. Howell knew that his 
the hands of.any of them, tho probable, in ti C 111 
of them, Hie certain copue.L, 

charge of b,s person lie wol knew, that if h(! demanded 
him with firmness, they would have all consented to \ ; 
confinement in an Enghsh fort. 1 Ami, if i, e dul !lo t kn 0 v 
it is not the less true, that in the hands of the Emdhh Ir 

1 Orrae mjtb it was so pr«-„.-/d by I.tvtqtu'c, but that theconfeiW , 

it. At this pcrM. English wp re not ao well av • l,; 'V VnuW 
to i-retend to dictate to tho native i>riucos with whom the U thei * 
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Straight liavc become a powerful instrument with which to 
ciisr. ii. counterwork the machinations of Dupleix. At any rate, 

- Dupleix, of all men, on this ground, had the least title to 

raise an accusation against the English, since lie had re¬ 
solved to imprison for life his unfortunate ally, and to 
reign sole Nabob of the Carnatic himself. 1 

The failure of the enemy at Trichinopoly, the possession 
of which both parties appear to have valued too high, 
produced in the breasts of the English hopes of undisputed 
superiority and of that tide of riches, which unbounded 
sway in the affairs of the Carnatic promised to their 
deluded imaginations. Major Lawrence was in hasto to 
march through the province, investing his triumphant 
Nabob ; and saw no placo, except Gingee, which he ima¬ 
gined would retard his progress.* 

He was not a little surprised when the delays of the 
Nabob indicated much less impatience. The Nabob was 
in fact, engaged in a troublosorne dispute. .Among the 
inducements which ho had employed to gain the assistance 
of the Mysoreans, he had not scrupled to promise the 
possession of Trichinopoly and its dependencies. The 
Mysorean chief now insisted upon performance ; and tho 
Muhmi i a captain, who eagerly desired an opportunity of 
obtaining Trichinopoly for himself, encouraged his pre¬ 
tensions. 


Intelligence of this dispute was a thunderstroke to Law¬ 
rence. His country had paid dear for Trichinopoly ; Vet 
now it appeared that it could not be retained, by him for 
whom it was gained, without a flagrant violation of honour 
and faith. Tho violation of honour and faith the NalxL, 
in the J'nliun manner, treated as a matter of entire insig¬ 
nificance. Tho Mysorean could not but know, ho said. 


1 Tlit* ia directly affirmed by the French Tn*; r».d« Company 
tviniTv i-m.h’.x. ], iii 'i evidenced by extract* v-likli tiny prod me from 
the h ttc i - : . 1 Mpb'ix, write* n by hi* own nfrmt nt tho court '>< tho subnhdfli'- 
Mr. Orrm.' *r. .* (J. WJ). flint Mie juitent, < ( Nabob lu tnally procured before 
C'liiin l'i S.iliobb dcmli The truth In, that each of tlu'ni, Cliund * s,ibrt» mid 
hlMiself, "ii 1 .od to gut rid of tho other, und to lx* Nabob rdoue • and they wore 
crtdiot bv n.' tread* rv, t.» <!•* nj.i tnt * ivii nthciV ' ,M» m. 

tit • upra. re I I’-Ap;**iu!.\. No. vl.' l or the «»l*oo d'dnt'a, from fi t Arn'n of 
v ‘ '"ill.T , 5 lhC—v t'i. il 'dory » 1 il.m.j . rt•: *• < ' 

1 •’ ’ ». dm rv-ipony, I*. BO—; V unbrldr - i'War In In i;>i ic :i7 ; >b nu>in’. 

l our I'MipioU, ( .71 — 77. M/inrlro i niitrc iMiplelx. p. 70 741 ..Hi 

V’ v . n- 1. . ■, i l.i -.Vi J.aw my a, p. 3-1, th.it tin y mmli hum* «n* »ii; ti mr 
the **.'hi*, of Clmmld r .xl.tb by wim r, b<‘i the nvvr loo nhallow at the 

UtlW I |l,,.,! t*i,• |x ,( 

J Lay*n-m-«*a Narrative, p.j». 
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i^*C3*tfch a promise was never made to bo fulfilled ; and BOOK IV. 
doubtless no Indian can believe of any man, that he will chap. ii. 

keep more of a promise than it is his interest, or than ho - 

is compelled, to keep. 1 1752. 


After some time lost in altercation, tho Nabob promised 
to fulfil his engagement, and deliver up the fort in two 
months; and with this tho Mysorean, finding no more 
could bo obtained, allowed himself for tho present to 
appear satisfied. The English, leaving a garrison in tho 
fort, sot forward to establish their Nabob ; but tho aux¬ 
iliary troops of Tanjoro, and of Tondemau, had marched to 
their homes ; and tho Mysoreans and Mahrattas refused 
to depart from Trichinopojy. 

Dupleix was not reduced to despondency, by tho stroke 
which the English imagined had realized their fondest 
hopes. As it was tho character of this man to form 
schemes, which from their magnitude appeared romautic, 
so was it his practice to adhere to them with constancy, 
even when the disasters which ho encountered in their 
elocution seemed to counsel nothing but despair. Nor 
did the resources of his mind fail to second its firmness. 
He still found means to oppose a nearly equal, in a little 
time a inoro than equal, force to his opponents. 

It was resolved, and very unwisely, that tho first opo- 
rutu„, tho English should be tho reduction of Gingoc ; 
guuatonefi tho French ; and tho only place in the pro¬ 
vince expected to vic-ld a serious resistance. Major l.aw- 
roneo condemned 1 1ii« p],m of operations, and rncuinmeudod 
the previous ivroviry a the province, and tho collection 
0 f tho rents; but by the iutiuonoo of Mr. Sandora, the 
President, his opinion was over-ruled.* Dupleix despatched 
a force for tho purpose m seizing the passes of tho mouu- 
taius by which Gingeo is surrounded, and of intercepting 
tho English convoys. The detachment of the English 
army, which had arrived at Gingeo, inarched to dislodge 
them; but, instead of succeeding in their object, sustained 


a defeat. 

The French, elevated by this advantage, reinforced their 
victorious party with as many troops as they found it pos- 


* CMonel Wilks is very tmvero on the treachery of (hr Nr. huh, and on tho 
r ah.niirte it. Historical Sketches, ul supra, p. 5W5—-291. 


,w r*nc<J 4 Narrative, p. 42 
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sible to send into the field. This army, by -way of triumph 
mai-ehcd close to the very bounds of Fort St David- A 
company of Swiss, in the English service, were sent 0,1 
this emergency from Madras to Fort St. David in boats, 
contrary to the advice of Lawrence, who entreated 
rmght be sent m a ship of force ; and Dupleix, unrestl* ilie( 
>y t ie vain forms of a treaty of peace, subsisting 
tween England and France, while both parties wero vio¬ 
lating the substance of it every day, took them prisoned 
of war by a ship from Pondicherry ‘ road. Lawrence ho 5 ' 
toned toward the enemy. His force consisted of 400 
Europeans, 1700 Sepoys, 4000 troops belonging to th<> 
Nabob, and nine pieces of cannon. The French army 
consisted of 400 Europeans, 1500 Sepoys, and 500 horse ; 
vlx, do. lined a battle, till Lawrence, by a feigned retreat* 
inspired thorn with confidence. The action, which took 
piuco near Bahoor, two miles from Fort St. David was 
decidedly m favour of the English ; but would have been 
far more destructive to the French had the Nabob’s cavalrv 

d " ty : wll °> <* charging tho routed foe, 

betook themselves to the more agreeable operation of 
pbindunog then- camp. After lido «c-u:, enable vi.inrv 
Captain ( live was employ, 4, with a small dutaulim. ut to 
redu.c the two for . call-I Ooroloag and CSbinirliniif 
v/meh he , .vented will, his usual vigour and addwL ^ 
and then returned to Europe for liis health. About th ’ 
same time the monsoon compelled the army to win I ° 
from tho field. k w 

during these transactions, Nunjeraj, the Mysorean 
(J moral, was not idle before Trichiuopoly. He made 
sevciul attempts to get into the fort by surprise, as well 
ft- to corrupt the troops: and his efforts held Captain 
<jti, in. innlanding the English garrison, perpetually 
tho watch. The views of that chief were now, aLo, directed 
toward tbs French ; and so much progress had been mu do 
m tho adjustment of terms, that u body of 3000 Mahr -t tarn 
w :e actually on tbeir march to join tho oneiny, when **** 
vic-lorv at Bolioor produced ft revolution in their tided *; 
£Uni they joined tho English, as if they had mar* *»«d 101,1 
I • ichinopoly with that express design. During D‘ <! iutcr- 

v*i of wintn (|uuiu i‘M, the negotiations with 1 ho French 

wote completed. arid the Muhruttas, st an early period, 
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to Pondicherry; while the Mysoreans, to give BOOK IV. 
themselves all possible chances, remained before Triohino- cuai*. ii. 

P°iy, as still allies of the English ; but they declared them- *-- 

selves, before the armies resumed their operations ; and 
attacked an advanced post of Captain Dalton’s, defended 
by sixty Europeans and some Sepoys, whom they destroyed 
to a man. 

Before thoAe designs of the Mysorean and Muliratta 
chiefs wore brought to maturity, Major Lawrence had 
given his advice to seize thorn, in one of their conferences 
with Captain Dolton.* If there was any confidence, during 
negotiation, reposed in the English by the Indians, beyond 
what they reposed in one another, a confidence of which 
Uio loss would have been risked by such a blow, wo aro 
not informed ; the danger which might have been averted 
by securing tho persons of those enemies, was of consider¬ 
able amount. 

Dupleix, though so eminently successful in adding to 
the number of combatants on his side, was reduced to° tho 
greatest extremity for pecuniary supplies. The French 
East India Company wore much poorer than even the 
English ; tho resources which they furnished from Europe 
were proportionally feeble ; and though perfectly willing 
t«* f .hare with Dupleix iu the hopes of conquest, when 
vn.i“> uiont was speoddy promised, their impatience for 
,,aiu «nmlo them soon tired of the war; and tlie-v aero 
now unportuimfuiy urging Dupleix t * find tlio u»cun« of 
concluding a p^aeo. I'ndor ilu-uH ion l>upl« t.< invd 

employed h « own lViKune. and liinown credit, in uriMWorlng 
the demands of Hi- wm- ; nml. u« a hud resource, ho now 
turned his thoughts to Mortiz Ali. the Governor of Vdore 
He hold up to him tl.o piospect of even the Nabobe-hip 
itself, in hopes of drawing from him the riches which he 
was reputed to possess. Mortis Ali repaired to Pondi¬ 
cherry, and even advance-in com idcrable sum ; but finding 

i In Justice to Mojor Laurence. It mim U' rcn jrkcd ih.it this mhko w.i 3 
irtven only upon the devotion vi a plot. •• t «o i.v it a . m- ..ore in k 'o ml 
to assassinate »'.iptnln Dalton, and surprise Trlchim i «il», there U ni;; no uuen 
nurture yet even with MohitftimH AH, tJ'.uoh h «nh the } tmMi. -it w U u 
on tin- di ‘cover v of tin..’ >n\a the .Minor. ‘Hut I prup-o^l Dulton should 
ryiio on tho Maissorenn and Moraruw. v hHi he nrtiiht easily have done by & 
mi rnritc u-t he often had conferem*'--witli t..c:n ; and I nuot own ) thought, 
hi it -would have boon ‘Mrhi to hnvc done it, but the Presidenty wore 

*>* *un>Un r opuiton." Uwrcnce'l harraUvc, p. 1W.-W. 
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. that much more was expected, he broke off the negotiation, 
chap. ii. and retired to his fort. 

The contending parties looked forward with altered 
prospects to the next campaign. By the co-operation 
the Mysoreans, and the junction of the Mahrnttas, 
latter of whom, from the abilities of their leader, and the* 
long experience of European warfare, were no contenigtihhj 
allies, the French had greatly the advantage in numeric^ 
force. In tho capacity, however, of their officers, and i* 1 
the quality of their European troops, they soon felt a 
remarkable inferiority. Lawrence, without being a man of 
talents, was an active and clear-headed soldier ; and the 
troops whom he commanded, both officers and men, ap" 
peared, by a happy contingency, to combine in their little 
body all the virtues of a British army. The European 
troops of tho enemy, on the other hand, were the very 
refuse of the French population; and Lawrence, himself, 
candnUy confesses that their officers were frequently seen, 
in the hour of action, making tho greatest efforts, and 
without effect, to retain them in their ranks. Among 
their commanders, not a mau showed any talents ; and 
Dupleix with great bitterness complains, that, wit 1 1 Dm 
exception of .Bu o .sv, lie never hud an officer on whoso 
ability ho could place the smallest reliance.' 

« In his letter to the French minuter, dutcU ICth October. 1753 he ti „ 
recruit" wlmin the Company sent him were, “ enfans, d*. f croteurs ’ et l •' i\ •» 
He says, “ I.’exeniple qtu* vous a preente l'Anpletei re en n’envnyant «n« 
troupes utrucrricfl aurolt du cruder hi Compngnie h avoir la mftnie attonti n 
duns 1c cboix.” lie adds, “ .Je lie sais que pt-nser dc odul qul est olianrtfYtcs 
rcerucs, inais jc crois qu’il n’y employe jets la somme que la Cojnpa*«£ lol 
pa- t- pour clmque hummer ce n’est sans doutc pas votre intention m la sienne 
jnai n n’en cst p i- molns vral que tout ce qul nous parvient u’eat qu’un ra- 
niuMis 4* la plus vile can ail h Pci x moi, inonseigueur.de vous supplier 
il. doniw r . cc u>| < - oxUres lesplun prdcis ; lagloiredu nil y oat InterosWe, 
V 1 ‘ ! ,lu * < ‘ :1 " pour exu-f-r finite Vein: ntU utUm 

.i<" ii •‘tv ■ 'Hi" uiii toils 3>?ft miiinul;i propon qui *« tu inu nt nur l'cim-l do c<’S 
jiiiilln uUM'oj ; l’Angh Ii m lalt de i;or«< .» • huuilr il li’a m qiic trim 

...• os ion a.- Kv n i']>rl«er] !<• •. Maurcsot In lndk-ii* onmm iirant • j- i dru la 
haute k*i • qu I.H uvfu'.Ttt coiaue do nous, et no# ntth-Un* no so met tent qua 
, < nx rt !• nr i Iv ; «•<? n’eit qu’un rri :i cc .*i« t " Mvsnoin-. j.> ur ) x.iplt ix, 

Itr. i 1 JuMillf I.oil. do M. Dupleix, h M. du M.uMiatilt, P 50. Il, thu "line 
litter Ii*’ says " FVir I**# ofli-iera il v en a peu. on pour niioux dire point ou 
I..I1I uni II -lit cn V' A du v-oini i mder; hi l>nu**un no lettr manque pi, lit null** 
h- inn r.i n’y r . • I- m pni ; daiv lo noinbre anr-tmit Ur* ceiix arrivtf* I'jit.i'A 
ilnud In pin|*j>rt uYlulent que den nifuiis s.jim la m*>iiu| ro ,t„ .• »' 

'lee; lr r ildnt u*n in»iqm , »t t nuvent aveo J valson." ihjq « *>j .k,,.,.*1*»*** 

I • Ml- Mi n; U:nv *,; tl,«* ncr.•(<:. .1 J'wv; . i*h M'lth Saluhut .lunr. »“ ‘V‘ 

" W J’«n a*’** 1 '* mi r-’rnid u i, if v„u*i pi«*t* Me. mi-*, u*oU u '* i 

• !l [ i. I> , ii-i.t tvoiiim *-!, II y !1 plU'. do >1*n ' 

p ' N, • w thl# an empty iw.uit : So near wai he to th*u «.iotnpllah- 
meut of he objn i. without mtV aU .h Impfrriant awLstancc, tn.*it the WUnts 
• M u man il. PiuAV, in the Carnutf-f, would soon },.; C idac.d hhii at iu 
head. 
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/in January the two armies again took the field : BOOK JV. 
reach, consisting of 500 European infantry and sixty chap. n. 
lorse ; 2000 Sepoys ; and 4000 Mahrattas, commanded by 
■Morari Row. The English consisted of 70o European in¬ 
fantry, 2000 Sepoys, and 1500 horse belonging to the 
Nabob. The French, to avail themselves of their supe¬ 
riority iu cavalry, avoided an action, and employed them¬ 
selves in making war upon the English convoys. This 
they did, with bo much effect, that Major Lawrence was 
frequently obliged to escort his stores and provisions with 
his whole army from Fort St. David. In this manner tlio 
time was consumed till (ho 20th of April, when an 
arrived from Captain Dalton, that ho lmd only three weeks’ 
provisions remaining in the fort. 

When the English, after the capitulation of the French 
at Sermgham, marched from Trichinopolv, and left Captain 
Dalton Commandant of the English garrison, the brother of 
the Nabob was at the same time appointed Governor of 
the town. By an unhappy oversight the magazines were 
left under direction of the Mohammedan Governor; and 
Captain Dalton satisfied himself with asking, from time 
to time, in what condition they roruaiued. When the 
Mysoreans, however, had shut him up in his fort, and 
scouring the adjacent country with their cavalry’ had 
P»yented for sometime the arrival of supplies, it 
( -i ! ? ' -i U)l l°° he had better sue with his own 

been he had to depend. II is idly, ho t >ii!nl, bad 

, r *^ 'he provisions at an ... prw« fi tho 

piop.o i) io town ; and lu vaa Irlt in that alarming con- 
dition, o 4 which lie hastened to mako report to Maiur 
Lawrence. J 

Only one resolution was left to tho English commander 
that of marching directly to the support of Trichinopoly’ 

His army suffered greatly ou the march, both by desert inn 
and sickness ; and. ipou his arrival at tho place, ho found 
that all the force he could muster for offensive operations 
after leaving the proportion necessary for tho duties of tho 
garrison, consisted of 500 Euro] wans, and 2<KX> Sepoys. 

The Nabob had 3000 horse, but they were badly paid, and 
executed their duty with proportional neglect and disobe¬ 
dience. The French followed with 2o > Europeans and 500 
\VH.,to the support of tho Mysoreans ; and Trichinopoly 
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became once more the seat of a tedious and harassing 

warfare. , 

It deserves remark, that Major Lawrence, who lmd 
recommended the seizure of the Mysorean and Mahratta 
chiefs, uniformly disapproved of the attempt to re um 
Trichi nopoly after the promise to give it up. ^ 
equally worthy of remark, that the delicacy of e i 
sidency withheld their hands from the persons o 
hostile chiefs; but easily endured the violation o 1 
engagement respecting Trichinopoly. Delicacy woult iavt 
been lass violated in the one instance, by folk 
advice of Lawrence, and prudence would have been nioic 
consulted by following it in both. The cession of Prictu¬ 
rn opoly to the Mysoreans would have enabled tlio English 
to establish their nabob, with little opposition, in the 
sovereignty of tho Carnatic, and would have saved them 
from two years of expensive warfare. 

It was on the fitli of May, 1753, that Major Lawrence 
again arrived at Trichinopoly; and from that day to the 
11th of October, 175*1, tho most active operations were 
carried on. Neither tho French, with their allies, wore 
sufficiently powerful to reduce Trichinopoly; nor had the 
Ktiglinh. sufficient force to compel them to raise the kIoko. 
The hvu p. rti< : , therefore, bent their endeavours ; tho 
English, to supply the garrison with a sufficient quantity 
of food, to enable them to prosecute their objects in 
another quarter ; the French, by cuttiug off the supplies, 
to compel the garrison to surrender. On both side 3 the 
greatest exertions were made; severe conflicts were fro- 
queiitlv sustained, in some of which decisive advantages, 
at one time on one side, at another on the other, were on 
the point of being gained: and never did English troops 
di.-pUy move gallantry and good conduct, than in defence 
of tho u:>important city of Trichiuopoly. More than a 
year had been spent; and neither of tho contending 
parties seemed nearer their object, when anew scene was 
intioduood. 1 


tDi ihc h factor y <*ulli"ril of WJIki, y»1*o I' 1 ' 1 * ** 
oi i itt.iiliv ••f )rtin:ilnn tho corral ondom'e uf l,»\»r»<nv* yiiiu t 


*u 


'I III* tnet hi ninti tl oi 
.Kittuiili y <>{ tho 

liuitif (cat fk« uin**. ut tuioa. p. tM'i, 

* l’*.r ihh *><ir, I awrtmcv s Nuria live. In Cunihrliltfe’ii \V|w, 

I -.u , M*' ' ’ ‘147 :i • M«<m. i-' nr I- j. -»«•. >• •**» ut 

j, j , |.i tho rovut Ijmihh hail iunUMnN. 
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negotiation continued. 

J e pts, which fired the ambition of tho European BOOK IV. 

miin, 11101 ?xV* wcro to ° distant to warm tlio imagi- cil\i\ u. 

auous ol the Directors and Proprietors of the French and - 

^aigUsh Companies in Europe ; and to them tho burden of 
tlie war had become exceedingly hateful. Aware of tho 
passion for peaco which now animated his employers, and 
of the opinion dissoi Li Europe of 
and warlike views, Duplcix had opened a negotiation with 
Saunders, the Governor of Madras, in January, 1754 r plui 
real point in dispute was whether or not Mohammed Ali 
should bo acknowledged Nabob of the Cariiatic • the 
English contending that he should be recognised by the 
French the French contending that he should bo given im 
by tho English. The parties were far from being disposed 
on either side, to concede the point; and the state of cir¬ 
cumstances was little calculated to facilitate a compromise: 
the negotiation turned, therefore, on matters of form • and 
never, surely did negotiation find more ridiculous matters 
of form on which to employ itself. In a country in which 
all questions of dominion are determined by tho sword • 
m a question which, without any consideration of right! 
they themselves had, during four yeai-s. been labouring to 
decide by the sword, they affected to sit down gravely to a 
corn panson of pretended titles and grants. The authority 

1 ; a , rtleS uP? eal ? cl tbat of the Mogul* 
ft usurper kimseli, 111 til ° district m question, wiw 

powi r, too, cT tho ^ T*® 1 d " to > thlHi >' U ih « 

authority in u 1 ^ lUi auc ^’ tiiat ho law! no mure 

!' Jj ‘ than 1,0 had at Home. Tho aulho- 

3 ; 1 0 rrr cai ° niM < 

depended \van that, of tho Subaluiur of the Deccan • , 1 

the Subahdor of the Deconn wua Salabut Jung the iVi ml 

of fa, Vi a poi ; it ° r u,u ’ had th, 

undoubted advantage. The patents, however, which Du- 

ploix had received from Salabut Jung, and which placid 
the uaUbship of the ffcrnatic entirely at hia disposal. he 
asserted to have been confirmed by the Mogul. Tho Eng. 
lish, on their side, affirmed that they had n patent consti¬ 
tuting Mohammed Ali Nabob of tho Cat untie ; and they 
called upon tho French to produce their documents. Tho 
French did exhibit some papers, which the English, and 
* h >hably With truth, averted to bo forged. The English 
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. were colled upon to produce their pretended patent, and 
had none to produce : upon this, with mutual crimination, 
the proceedings broke off. 1 . T , 

Tho parties upon whom the decision depended in Europe 
camo together with minds more disposed to aeoommo a- 
tion. The English Company had, from an em y pence 
tho war, importuned the ministry with complaints, zai 
during the existence of a treaty of peace between Engian 
and Fraucc, they were oppressed by the burden of a dan¬ 
gerous war, produced by the ambition of a French go¬ 
vernor in India. The same subject had formed the matter 
of remonstrance between the English and French govern¬ 
ments ; and it was at last agreed that the dispute should 
be terminated by a distinct negotiation, M. Duvelaer 
arrived in London, vested with the powers of tho French 
Eu- l India Company ; Lord Holdernesso negotiated on the 
part, of the English; while the Duke of Newcastle, a* 
minister of England, and the Due de Mirepoix, as umbo®" 
sador of l 1 ranee, shared, when, necessary, in the coU" 
ferences and decisions. 

Dupleix, in stating afterwards the reasons of his conduct, 
tuscrUd that, in the situation into which the Dceenn was 
thrown. Upon tho death of Nizam al Mulk, au interIc-rimce 
in the affairs of tho country was not a matter of choice. 
The chiefs who contended for power, supreme and subor¬ 
dinate, were all ready to tempt, and by the most important 
concessions, the European nations to grant them support. 
If one nation, from an extraordinary effort of self-denial, 
should decline such advantages, what was to be expected 
but that another would embrace them ? and that, rising' 
in power ah .vo its rivals, it should first oppress, and 
finally ox pel them from the country? Dupleix was tho 
fiitst to perceive these consequences; and, from 'thepromP" 
titudo and decision of his character, tho first to act up c,tI 

• Onnc, l. 337j Lnu renco’a Narrative, p. 8t; AJmii. pour Dupleix, p. ^3: 
V.i'i, . p. 3.vh !!,.• Knrlbii writers. with the .»r VViiUn, n.uhu up 

fill ! . >n to any l rel*ni'o 0 j patent held OIU by the l-itglish. Jim It i*. • > dis- 
tliuMly nr: -r ted by U'lplclx, who appeals to tin? WUK i s of Hannricrs, *«• «i" *' 
1.1 op)-bad m , t; ml | u.mbt not the (an. The UnglUl. ri»« "*• ' 

an very Mron? upmi lit trench forgeries, that the conlerpm<•' "'7^ 
brvk. n .,JT when tbo French, who lmd permitl-d tb« n . ap.-m f> . 

t».pif.t by the JMig’.i*!*, w.tl.drcw them upon tho ICngliah nliwt"* 1 ’"* «•'"» 
y " 1 i 1 Impletx, on the other band, ray that hi refund i • i^ , i" tllu* 

* *• • h pur- i . ,• >, lonp' r to Ik: copied, win n the l-.nplUh t..Ucd to piodtno »t\y 
on Uu.tr side which uit 4 .lit undergo the Hunt ojemtt' u. 






negotiation continued. 




^^J^ cov or\ f . This priority, which naturally promised BOOK IV. 
ud vantagoous to him, was tho reverse. It stamped emu*, u. 
his whole earner with tho character of aggros in; though ' 

thu English. themselves drew the same conclusions, as sotui 1 ‘ ” *• 
as they were suggested to them by the proceedings of 
Bupteix s and guided their proooadh 

it was not siifu for them to nee their rival aggrandized by 
favour of tho native powers. That to play a high gunio in 
India, was a wish dour to the haart of Dupleix, sufficiently 
appears ; hut that there were strong row on.: for the part 
w] iici i !>.<• m ■ 1, ii" one acquainted with h 'udiu 

will attempt to d input o. 

Tho French Ea t India Company, however, and the 
■ S, wore 1. 

affairs of i envied, and those who hatod 

Dupleix, accused him of wasting tho nsottroes of the Com¬ 
pany in ambitious wars ; and tho English Company and 
the English ministry accused him of embroiling the two 
natiom; in India; and there was a general prejudicoagainst 
• • 

at the time when the conferences in London were hold. 

The English ministry prudently cl -spaichod a cou.sidorabl© 
ileet to India, while the in g. .1 im ion was still proceeding. 

Tho French ministry had no fleet to spare ; and dreaded 
tho superiority which such a force might bestow. The 
Fieneh Company wore, at tho 4.1100 time, extremely eager 
tu iMo the gains of commerce, which they promised 
thomaelvca in puRoe ; and, t'rma nil these outra n, wtire dis- 
piv.td to make ample n-ncu.. It nltinmtely appeared, 

that no definite auatigumonf-could be made except upon 
the spot Tho English, kuwuvor, exclaimed against auy 
negotiation which wus t«» bo cm. ducted by Dupleix, tho 
object of which, they afSmnod, his ambition and artifice 
would be sure to deiVa'. Th.. Fieuali ministry wore not 
far from harbouring the sail 

audited to the pr-’ pt 3itk»n of ■ending c*tiunjbed<>m-r« 
from Europe to & ulc tha dni*.*reu«;.s of the two nations 


in Imlia. t 

- A point was thus gniu' 1 in lav *ur of the English, on 
which their fortune in Imlia ver; probably hiugcd ; for 
When, after the short interval fcf two years, war was re 
nowod between the English and I'^h; wnon the English 
VOL. HI. 3 
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were expelled from Bengal; and the influence of Bussy 
was paramount at the court of the Subahdar; had Du- 
plcix remained at the head of French affaire in India, the 
schemo of that enterprising governor, to render himself 
master of the Carnatic, and the Subahdar master of Ben¬ 
gal, would have stood a fair chance of complete accom¬ 
plishment. 

On the second of August, 1754, M. Godheu, appointed 
commissary to negotiate a peace with the English, and 
vested with authority to supersede Dupleix in the govern¬ 
ment of all the French possessions in India, arrived at 
Pondicherry. Dupleix affirms, that in the negotiations at 
London, for the sake of removing all local prejudices and 
views, it had been established that tho governors in India 
on both sides should bo removed ; and commissioners, 
free from all bias, should be sent from England to ter¬ 
minate tho costly disputes . 1 If this was a condition really 
made, tho French, it would appear, consented to a de¬ 
parture from it, as tlioy raised no complaint against Mr. 
Saunders, who continued tho President of Madras. Tho 
English, in this maimer, obtained the important advantage 
of having the negotiation conducted on their side by a 
person conversant with tho affairs and interest* of tho 
two nations in India, whilo it was conducted, on tho part 
of their antagonists, by a man to whom they were in a 
great measure unknown. 

Godheu lost no time in taking upon himself the exorcise 
of his authority, and in commencing his negotiations with 
Saunders. The strong desire of his employers for poaoe 
appears to have been the predominating consideration in 
his miud; and ho manifested, from the beginning, a dis¬ 
position to concede, of which tho English made ample 
advantage. On the 11th of October, a suspension of arms 
was established for throe months; ami on tho 2Gtli of 
December, a provisional treaty, to be confirmed or altered 
m Europe, was signed at Pondicherry. By this treaty, 
everything for whj.-h they had been contending wan gained 
\> tho English . «very advantage of which they had come 
into possession was given up by the French. ” By tho ;4i- 

r. 8D \ th,fl assertion (nuule before i*traons Wffhljr 

11 . ’ l ' ‘ nloullct ft, anil for whl« h an *» mini,- to the .»«< irnnl of 

.1 £ =mmc.ii , o , ,re3u'. 1 '" of “** l “ «•» Mimoiroor 
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' [ }'° withdraw effectually from interference in the 
ua ti ye princes, Mohammed Ali was left, by 
ic act. Nabob of the Carnatic or Arcot. And by the 
- ipu ation to arrange the territorial possessions of the 
wo nations on the principle of equality, the important 
acquisition of the four Cirears was resigned. 1 Till the 
decision of the two Cornpaniov. in Euro$* should bo given, 
the contract ing parties were to abstain from hostilities* 
direct or indirect ; and thoir possessions to remain ns they 
were. J 

That the severe strictures which Dupleix made upon 
this treaty were in some degree overcharged, is not to bo 
denied. There is no reason to believe him, when he asserts 
that Trichinopoly was on the point of surrendering for 
want of supplies ; for, at the time of the suspension of 
aims, the relative advantages of the contending parties 
appear to have been nearly the same as they had been 
twelve months before. It is equally impossible to believe 
what the English writers affirm, that the advantages of 
the English were now so great as to mako it politic on tho 
part of tho French to conclude the treaty, unfavourable 
as it was. Admiral Watson had indeed arrived with a 
doet, consisting of throe ships and a sloop ; having on 
board a king’s regiment of 700 men, with forty artillery¬ 
man, and 200 recruits But 1500 European troops had 
amvod with Godheu on the part of the French;- and 
upleix boosts, with some reason, that ho could have 
added to these the Mahrattas, tho Myonroau*, an 1, on cer¬ 
tain conditions, the King of Tanjor.'. 1 1 lossy, too, had 
loh. ability 

1 Col. Wilks (p. 34*) iiMi-vt It rive read n i <_• treaty vtrv carcles*lv t<. Imn i . 

tllftt •• Hie aulMAi.tldl Moorhh . r,... ami -i unity t>l tl.o IwViiNSvo«ni 

Vftluubl. prOTlmn ul l H-Nor. , c ... C,r,,r. «,rr >m. n. t,,.-" ". t\ ' 

■When the very first ort clj oi ihv tn-aty vr s, ilie two ComiuniiJ K-V A 
ami French, sb*U renounce for mer all Moorish K.^rumcm ; ’ 

oh till never interfere tu any rtid'eronco* tlmt arise between the princes of tho 
oountrv." Mr. Ormc, too («o easily m lhc judgment WtrpeaJ the i*J 
men when their p.t- i n- a- c:«;:a . inu.m.l ,t •. 

infringement of the tre.il'. t0 .' vllh En^hgh troop* 

fn-m Uombav, for the ynrvpse oi fell abut Juu< in. dismiss 

Iiu^ny and tiic French, and deprive them --t tho Northern Circa rs. On«e, 

* 3 Thh In the number stated by l awreno:, >mtm v<\ p 0.1; Onne, l. 371 
cam it 1200; Godh-u. in his Ktter «Ju|^ ^ed two d,y, t .fo ro 

landitu?, calls it 2000 (Mum. r-">* L ^'.’ , u\ n l . ‘ ’ 

Ai vrtQ (fil'd, p. 111), that by the troops ne* 1) arrived Ins ( 
auju-riur to that of the English. 

* Mdn • - --- - - - 
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Jung, that lie ruled in a great measure tho councils of the 
Subalidar of the Doccan. 

After displaying, in the most brilliant manner, the cx- 
traordinaty sui>eriority of European soldiers, in the subju¬ 
gation of tho Patan rebels, he compelled Salabut Jung to 
luiso the son of Moozufifer Jung, the late Subahdar, and 
friend of the French, to the government, originally en¬ 
joyed by that unfortunate prince, of the strong-hold of 
Adorn find its territory, augmented by the possessions of 
two of tho Patan nobles, by whose treachery tho father 
was slain. u An example of generosity,” says Mr. Onne, 
u which, if true, could not fail to raiso admiration in a 
country, where the merits of the father are so seldom of 
advantage to the distresses of the son." 1 

Tho settlement of tho dominions of Salabut Jung was 
' h 'I . A*, in i ha ’• 

nvvs which ensued upon the death of Nizam al Mulk, were 
acti\ ely employed in adding to their conquests as much 
as possible of tho Subah of tho Deccan. A Mahrattfl- 
gencral named Balajec Itow, had opposed himself, at the 
h id of xMjOnO horse, to tho march of tho Subahdar, bo- 
tw, , n the Kistnah and Goloondo, but, by negotiation'and 
u u,fc:li>lc present, was induced to withdraw. Within a 
lew months he appeal ed again, with a force which would 

t (,v “ • nft h loJ r * ,m to «* in important advantages, had not 

■ 

v.-hioh astonished tho Indians, decided in a variety 
o! cngagementB the fortune of the day. Hanger came not 
iiom oue quarter alone. Gliazeo ad din Khan, the eldest 
■' ;' n ni ^ lzaja ^ M-ulk, destined by his father to maintain 
the lub-rcsts of his family at tho court of the Mogul, had 
ai [i.o11 y aoqujo c ii u cession of his second 

OrotUor to the government of tho Deccan, to which, as io 
d.suncd event, ho leal been accnstomod to look. I',,on 
in '•^ db ’| lj ' lW n Vdr, . 0f Nteir JlUift as bo Lad become very 
. m Lw situation at oourt, he ‘solicited, aa the oh lest 
all. , - vector of Ni,am ul Mulk. tho appointment of 
hubahdar of the Doccan. The assent of tlio Proper., , 
wnich was now a more form without power, woe oueHy 
11 " am . 1 ; and Ghazee ad din Arrived ut Aurangabad in 
Ix/guming of October, 1752 , at tho Loud, ,t j.^Vud. . f 


1 Onne, I. 240. 
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—, of whom a largo body wero Mahrattas, com- 
by llolkar Molhar Rao. At the same ti .1110 Bfdajoo 
now, and another Midiratta general, namedRagojoo L-cii/n, 
m concert, it 13 said, with G bazoo ad din Khan, entered 
tlio province of Golconda with 100, (K)0 horse. To meet 
those formidable armies, Salabut Jung and Buy took tho 
field with very unequal numbers ; when Ghazco ad din 
Ivhan suddenly died, lie was an old man, worn out by 
tho pleasures of the liaroin ; and his sudden death was by 
no means a surprising event; bub as it was singularly- 
opportune for Sulabufc Jung, it was ascribed to poison, said 
to bo administered, at his in ligation, by the mother of 
the deceased; and, as the event was favourable to the 
Trench, the story of its odious came has been adopted, 
with patriotic credulity, by tho English historians. 1 Tho 
Muhratta generals still continued the war; but wero in 
every encounter repulsed with so much slaughter by the 
French, that they soon became desirous of peace, and 
Sedahut Jung was happy to purchase their retreat by the 
c. is ion of some districts to Balajce Row, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Boorhanporo, and to Ragojee Bomk, in the 
neighbourhood o£ Bararj whore that Mahratta chief had 
ae p lived for him soil an extensive dominion. By the r.cr- 
viecs which, in all those dangers, Euaey had tendered to 
tho c tU‘<o uf bat\but Jung, 3 whom ho alone preserved upon 
tho throne, fain in Hue a co with that prince had risen to tl.o 
greate st height : and bh nigh the envy and jealousy of tho 
ministers, and the weak charuot. r of the .^nhahdar, «x- 

: 

si 1 was absent for tho recov^. 1 oalth, 

had almost ncslroya-d it; tho prudence and doxtoriiy of 
that able leader enabled 1dm to triumph over all opposi¬ 
tion. In the hitter ond ol' 75’J, he obtained for his count ry 

i Thoauthor of the Seer Mi.uUhnrcrn, u 1-om. m^ rttitrUifornea, 1 fbUow n 
jill nffuas r; iatSng .it -.his 1‘- 1V -r, 3ayn 'ri' “‘M ho 

uddeuly, without auv P °*—\ **• |»< 

,) n retail UhI id k nolo ' ) th# ImiW.t.fr, .«ho doe* Imwiw, Im.iuti: 
the fwt to Uie mother of uua»oc al I’ln. but to the bulbs nf hi* liurctu in 

^Thii oriental historian de^ribc^ thc^snc.v;- of IJu* In*!'h juj ratio,,* 
in battle it, nidi cspi*. s Hnw M J * »h 


So ! r ,u»k «1*artiilerv, ,u«r smoko W t hS 

wnncl iu shoals at the tiro-altarJ of the . O- s «*i MutaJthur^j^ 
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'Ttho four important provinces of Mustaphnnagar, El lore, 
Rajarnundry, and Chicacole, called the Northern Circare ; 
«which made the French,” says Mr. Ornic, “ masters of 
1754. the sea-coast of Coromandel and Orixa, in an uninterrupted 
lino of 600 miles from Medapilly to the Pagoda of Jagor- 
naut;” 1 and “which,” says Colonel Wilks, “not only 
afforded the requisite pecuniary resources, but furnished 
the convenient means of receiving reinforcements of men 
and military stores from Pondicherry and Mauritius; and 
thus enabled Bussy to extend his "political views to the 
indirect or absolute empire of the Deccan and the south. * 
All these brilliant advantages were now cordially resign'd 
by M. Godheu ; and it will certainly be allowed that lew 
nations have ever made, to the love of peace, sacrifices 
relatively more important. 

“ Duplcix,” saj-s Mr. Orme, whoso concluding strictures 
upon his enemy are equally honourable to the writer and 
the subject, “ departed on his voyage to Europe, on th© 
14th of October, having first delivered his accounts with 
the French Company to M. Godheu, by which it appeared 
that ho had disbursed on their account near three millions 
of rupees more than he had received during the course of 
tho war. A great part of this sum was furnished out of 
his own estate, and the rest from moneys which he bor¬ 
rowed at interest, from tho French inhabitants at Pondi¬ 
cherry, upon bonds given in his own name. M. Godheu 
referred the discussion of these accounts to the Directors 
of the Company in France, who, pretending that M. Du- 
pleix had made these expenses without sufficient authority, 
refused to pay any part of the large balance he asserted to 
be due to him ; upon which lie commenced a law-suit 
against tho Company; but the ministry interfered and put 
a stop to the proceedings by the king’s authority, without 
entering into any discussion of M. Dupleix’a claims, or 
taking any measures to satisfy them. How ever, they gave 
him letters .of protection to secure him from br ing pro¬ 
secuted any of his creditors, ho that hiw fortune was 
left much less than that w hich he was possessed of before 
bo entered upon the government of Pondicherry, in 1742. 
lbs conduct certainly merited a very different mpiitul 
liia nation, which never hud a subject ao desirous 

1 I aw. « wak#,ut supra, p. a*. 




tions against tiie polygars. 


) of extending its reputation and power in tho 

'•* 1 ^ >ecm supplied with the forces 1 us 

Kl • i) 1 ^niediutoly alter tho death of Anwar-ad-din 
in+i 01 lUd h ° afterwanla boon supported from Franco 
hll i^ anU ° r necessai 7 to canyon the extensive projects 
he had formed, there is no doubt but that ho would have 
placed Chunda Sahcb in the Nabobship of tho Carnatic 
given law to the Suboh of tho Deccan, and perhaps to tho 
throne of Delhi itself, and have established a sovoroi ntv 
over many of the most valuable provinces of the empire • 
armed with which power he would easy have reduced all 
the other European settlements to such restrictions as lio 
might think proper to impose. When we consider that 
ho formed this plan of conquest and dominion at a time 
when all other Europeans entertained tho highest opinion 
of the strength of the Mogul government, suffering tamely 
the insolence of its meanest officers, rather than venture 
to make resistance against a power which they chime- 
lically imagined to be capable of overwhelming' them in 
aii instant, we cannot refrain from acknowledging and ad¬ 
miring the sagacity of Ins genius, which first discovered 
and despised this illusion ” 1 

In a short time after the conclusion of this treaty, both 

Saunde rs.and G ” dheu took ^eir departure for Europe 5 

lliauny themselves_ with the oonsidcratiou tbat.bv means 

1 toons m l,ulm were now pmattMutlj bwrtowod. N. ver 
was expectation more oomplet dv deceived. Tlu ir treat v 
profuied not ho much as a 

lish proceeded to reduce to the obedience of tluir Nabob 
tho districts of Madura and Tiuivolly. Tho French ex 
claimed against these transaction*, as an infrincemont nf 
the treaty with Godhou ; but finding their remonstrances 
without avail, they followed the English example, and .svnt 
a body of troops to reduce to their obedience the p. i t- 
sovereigntv of Terri ore. 

Madura was a srnaU kingdom, bordering on Trichinopoly 
towards the south ; and Tinivclly was a kingdom of similar 
extent, reaching from the southern extremity of Madura 
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Capa Comorin. These countries liu 1 i -Igcd the 

chap. ii. supremacy of the Mogul government of the Deccan, and 

- had paid tribute through the Nabob of Arcot. When 

1754. Chunda Saheb was master of Tnchinopoly, he had set up 
bis own brother as Governor of Madura; but during the. 
disturbances which followed, a soldier of fortune, named 
Aiiln: Obtained possession of tho city and govern¬ 

ment. When Aulum Khan marched to tho assistance of 
Chunda Saheb at Trichiuopoly, where ho lost his life, he 
left four Patau chiefs to conduct his government, who 
It • 1 . eos, notwithstanding the , 
along of Mohammed Ali, as Nabob of Arcot. To compro¬ 
mise the dispute about Tnchinopoly, Mohammed Ali had 
ofibred to resign Madura to tho Mysoreans. And upon his 
liberation from the terror of tho French arms, by the treaty 
of Godhcu, ho prevailed upon tho English to afford him & 
body of troops to collect, a.? ho hoped, and as tho English 
boliovod, a largo arrear of tribute from tho southern 
dependencies 'This nabob ship. 

Tho u\ ops proceeded to the city of Madura, which they 
took. Tho Polygons, as they a re called ; the lords, or potty 
Sovereigns of the several disti icts ; overawed by the , 
of Eu>'« pcftn arms, of Awl their sub mis. ions, uud promised 
Ui dinelir.rge tlm demanded arrears; but for tho present 
bad li 

of the quantity of treasure which tho Nabob and the English 
expected to receive, tho money collected sufficed not to 
defray the exponsc of the expedition. Tho 
and ill-humour wore consequently great. The conduct of 
the BJogli- h officer who commanded became the subject of 
blame. Ho formed a connexion, which promised io bo of 

! i : j .. 

by two Poly gars, which extended along the coast on tire 
oealona siilo of Madura, from tho kingdom of Tanjorc J . ill 
it jojiicl linivclly : but this connexion gave umbrago to 
the Polygar Toiulottnan, and tho Raja of Tanjure, iu natirt* 
fheliou to whom it wie renounced. With Maphius Khali 
the brother ol tho Nabob, who attended th< expudilffin, 
tu» future govern >r of the country. tho offi C0r formed :, tt 
“ rrcoimmfc, at a rent wliich was afterward* condemned, tin 
u '*t oun half of tlif requirdto amount : and rbo English 
d^ta :luunnt, upon it,, return, wns imprud-nUy oxp<>Mx! in 
a narrow pass, where it suffered severely by tho people of 
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'•Tory conduct of the folygars. 


From all these causes, the dialing displea- 
^ l an object anil a victim, in the unlucky officer, 

. ,' %as tried, and dismissed from the Company's service. 1 
About tho fc&ruo time with these inmsactiona in Madura, 
aiuout Jung, acoom punks! by Burev arid tlio French 
lroQ P 6 » marc-hod against tho kingdom of Mysore, to extort 
arrears of tribute, . aid to bo dm- from it, :J 5 a dependency 
of the Subuh of tho Deccan. Upon thi« emergent: v, tho 
idy.ioroan army before Triehiimpuly (the MyamvnnV b u J 
refused to abandon their pretensions upon Trichinopoly 
when tho treaty was concluded betwoou tho English ami 
1 reach,) was recalled. As the Mysoreaua wore threatened 
at the same timo by an army of M.ibrattas under lUajco 
Kov.-, they were happy to acquire the protection of S.dabut 
Jung, by acknowledging his authority, and paying os largo 
a sum as it was possible for them to raise 
By tho departure of tho Mysoreans from Tricldnopolv, 
Mohammed Ah was left without an ostensible opponent 
131 u : au, l was vested, aa pompously aa «r- 

: the eafii 

anc < ignity, at Arcot. It still remained to compel tiro 
einindars or Polygars, and other Governors of f i rs and 
rAriets, to yield him n revenue. Tho English, all or sti- 
p* . .ting to receive one half of all tho moneys collected, 
aunt with him u large detachment to onforce a tribute 
nom tho northern chiefs who recognised tho authority of 
re -Nabob, and produced a portion of the demanded minis. 
Hie reputed riche j of Mori iz Ali, the Govcrunr a V.-l-av, 
tendered liis subjugui ion thv main olf-t.! <f d«-.-m*o. Ta j 
English detachment was utrongh in inforccd, and eucumpod 
With llio Nabob within cannon-alu.l of the fort. Mortis 
Ali ai .plied to the French. M. IHdrvri t, \vh > was (Jots. r.vor 
of Pondicherry, informed the English Pn ddonev, that hu 
regar ded their proceedin g at Vel.nv u.h a violating of i he 
treaty, and that he »U -PI r i ».• 
troop*’ wero not iir mediately withdrawn. 'The Englirih 
rulm-s, soon nwuru that Velore oottl.j n..t l o on.-ily mfcon, 
and unwilling to put to pmuf Ilia Hi.- ol of IVIvvi-U , who 
fed mod. 

railed tho army to Madmo, lo Miompl wu» mads to 
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x . obtain a contribution for the Company from Mortiz Ali, 
u. but the negotiation terminated without any effect . 1 
— Meanwhile the Polygars of Madura and Tinivolly, who 
had made an ostensible submission during the presence of 
the English troops, were affording dangerous employment 
to the Governor Maphuz Khan. A confederacy was formed* 
which it soon appeared that the Governor was altogether 
unable to withstand. The English sent a large body of 
Sepoys ; but in spite of this support, the refractory chiefs 
continued unsubdued ; the country was thrown into con¬ 
fusion by a petty warfare which extended itself into every 
corner ot the provinces, and no tribute could be raised* 
Highly dissatisfied with the unproductive state of a coun¬ 
try which they had fondly believed to be the richest 
dependency of the Carnatic Nabob, the English deter¬ 
mined to manage it themselves ; and Maphuz Khan wa* 
ordered to return to Trichinopoly. But the chief entered 
immediately into confederacy with the Polygars; sot 
himself in oimosition t.o Fnrri^i. . .m..:. r.° 5 • ... 


.... * . . . . ioivgars; 

himselt in opposition to the English ; obtained possession 
of the town and fort of Madura by a stratagem r and, 
with much uneasiness to the English, the disturbances in 
Madura and Tinivolly were prolonged for several yours . 3 

During these transactions of the English, not very con¬ 
sistent with their agreement not to interfere in the dis- 
puie^-.r the nati vo princes, or add to their territory in 
India, tho French were restrained from that active oppo¬ 
sition which, otherwise, it is probable, they would have 
raised, by the dangerous situation of their affairs under 
the government of the Subahdar. 

The enemies of Bussv, in the service and in the con¬ 
fidence of bolabut Jung, wore both numerous aud power¬ 
ful ; and exerted themselves in concert and with eager- 
noR>. to change the confidence and attachment of their 
feeble-minded master into distrust, a L j■ 
now about two years and a half sinco tho grant of tho 
northern Circars ; when ccrtaiu favourable circumstances* 
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'^Mgst-Ehem to mako so deep an impression 6n the mind BOOK IV. 
v • . Us pi i n p e > that tho French troops were ordered to quit ciiap. ii. 

l. M without delll >'- Buss y. in expectation, pro¬ 

bably that the necessities of the Subahdar would speedily 
tnako lum eager to retract his command, showed no hesi¬ 
tation m commencing his march. It was continued for 
eight days without interruption : hut his enemies had 
very different intention from that of allowing him to 
depart in safety. When lie approached the city of 
Hyderabad, ho found Ins progress impeded by large bodies 

m. il n 1 '*’ aUd 10 l ° ai1 obstmoted l> y Ml tho chiefs of tho 

-s*. \r ? “• 

“f » ii.%t HZ' °L h ':ST;Cm !i“ 

KiiSS:. 1 - «.W 3 

Sopovs diKiAvfn l f o in pecuniary means, that, his 

them in R ill; ? V " ant P a y> an ^ he durst not venture 
found th« ^ °c ^ Car ^©ir joining tho enemy, ho 
810U8 and nf 118 ° f x Sllpi>lying himself fully with provi- 
arrivei\ rcsistlll g every attack, till his succours 

tion i ^hen the Subahdar sent to demand a reconcilia- 
eneo ^ i 10 wasres tored to a still higher degree of iutlu- 
an authority than he had previously enjoyed, 
fi Iu p u g the means which had been omployeti to n com-ilo 
mil ld of balabut Jung to tho din mi sal ol tin* 1’ronelj, 
p S the prospect held up to him of replacing them by tho 
yugliah. No sooner, therefore, were tho measures against 
hussy davisca than an application was u.adu fora body of 
droops to tho Presidency of Madras. To the Presidency of 
Madras, few things could have presec to. I a more dazzling 
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xggOOK^FV', prospect of advantage; and in any ordinary situation of 

chap. iii. their affairs, the requisition of the Subahdar would have 
met with an eager acceptance. But events had before this 
time taken place in Bengal, which demanded the utmost 
exertions of the English from every quarter; mado tliet * 1 
una >lo to comply with the proposal of the Subahdar ; and 
thenceforward rendered Bengal the principal scene of the 
English adventures in India . 1 


3 . 703 ., 
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CHAPTER III. 

Sur. ja 2W,<, SutmJidur of B .i./.il — takes Calr.'.tt*- 
al'arUd ly ad a,-my froMa'lrat —, detl.ru,\cd- McO' 
Jujfi-ir set up iu hid stead. 

(UIMNC; the latter part of the reign of Aimmgzeb, the 
^ Subahrt of Iknpd and Oriww, together with those 
Allahabad and Buhar, were governed by bin grandson 
A * i - > 1 ocs-Slmn, the second non of Shalt Auhtm who suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne. Azoem-oos-Shan appointed os his 
deputy, m the provinces of Bengal and QrW Jaffter 
Khan, who had bo«*n fur some time the dowan or «m,er- 
iiue.dcnt of the finances, in Bengal; a man of Tarfar 
decent, but a native of Bourhanporo in the Deccan who 
liad raised himself to eminence in the wars of Aumnemb. 
h pon the death of Shah Aulum, and the confusions which* 
ensued, Jafficr Khan remained in possession of hi« im- 
F jrt mt government, till he was too powerful to be 
i\.moved. V. liile yet a resident in his native city, lie had 
nnii tied his daughter and only child to a man of eminence 
iu the same place, and of similar origin with himself, by 
l * a . / { V j rein!ive hud repaired willi him 

to Bengal ; and when Jaffior Khan was elevated to the 
Subuhdarrj of Bengal and Orissa, Driaso was placed under 
the government of fShujalt Khun, us deputy or nawab of 
tho Subahdar.* 

' i\ oc. I. rn—«... m l ii. fi— lot; Wilk;, p. 3 * 0 — 31 * nmtIBina . ^ 
twnimfr il.r *i. :m« :• „t Ui, s -yS nil iln irytam twMton " 

l"w* Cwubnrfjc* f War in India, V IW—ISI), *5*2n ^illrr 

,,iagnd,ta ' * Uh 11,0 ^ *»•» 

* h-rMulaMiittwii.i. 17, 43,’iWfl. 








STATE OF BENGAL. 

lie adventurers who had been in the service of 
njlm i ... L > ^ second son of Aurungzeb, was a Tartar, 
jmied Mu-za, Mohammed. Upon the death of that prince, 

STl* 1 *? ru “ of hl f Mir ® Mohammed remained 

^ thout employment, and was overtaken, after some venra 
with great poverty. Ills wife not only U-lon-ed to the 
oame place from which the family of Shujah Klum was 
derived but was actually of kin to that now ruler By 
this wife ho had two sons: the oldest named ilaice 
Ahmed ; the youngest, Mina Mohammed Ali. Upon the 
news of the eievatwn of their kinsman, it was determined, 
m this destitute ramdy, that Mirza Mohammed, with Ids 
wife, should repair to his capital, in hopes of receiving his 
protection and bounty. The disposition of .Shujah Khan 
was bonevolout and generous. lie received thorn with 

Mh ' U \r T7?- °f, bifl Mher and “Other induced 
- uza Mohammed All, the youngest of the two sons, to 

for simdar advantagos. With great difficulty his 
\ Q ' l ^_ 0 T v ' ed ^ nd the means of performing the 

1)rnc uy ; He obtained employment and distinction. His 
Hai ^ n ° W ^ lvourft t’h', ho went- for hi * brother 

Ori J ° aud amoved the whole of Lis family to 

* a ^ en ts of the two brothers were eminent. 

Ahmed was insinuating, pliant, discerning, and in 
Ali + ^ e< l' ua ^y Wilful and assiduous. Mirza Mohammed 
the } ', | addreBfi ®®d intelligence of his brother add. d 
pi ' talents for war. They soon acquired u ronv 

tendency in the council* of shujah Khun, uml by 
•bilities abided groat! j U> the •vreugUi and apleodoow 
administration. 

t J alfier KLum died in 17-* ; but deshued tfcrelfms Khun 
lll « g!Uud*on, instead of fchujuh Khan, the father of that 
priim^ with tie lived not ou friendly terms, to the 

®Ueuc. tho and activit , |_, r(> . 

Hiora, thJ schemes «f Jathev v>i.ro enlitvly defeated? 
Patcmts were procured from Holbi ; and s!,. U uh Khan, 
"dth nu army, was in P'»^ ii,,r! '* tbe 1 Ho 

government before am mac wss L * v r lo J h,nk A °J'po¬ 
rtion. The province of l^ r wtu ^ M Ulc govern- 
“-mt Of Shujah Khan in 17** S «► yv<u.«or of the 
**• '-•’•others, on whom w«* 1 .' ,u * AUvcnli. 

Kl »m. was intrusted with da admmnnation, lie esnrUd 
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<^OQjr;iv. himself, with assiduity and skill, to give prosperity to the 
chap. in. province, and to acquire strength in expectation of future 
events. 1 In 1739, the same year in which Nadir Shah 
™ va | ed 5? lh h Shujah Khan died, and was succeeded by 
Scrollraz Khan, his son. SerefFraz Khan had been educated 
a prince; and had the incapacity, and the servile subjec- 
tion to pleasure, which that education usually implies, 
lie hated the brothers ; and began with disgusting and 
attronting when he should have either exterminated, or 
reconciled. The resolution of Aliverdi was soon taken, 
lie employed his influence, which was great, at Delhi, to 
obtain hw nomination to the government of Bengal and 
tho united provinces ; and marched with an army to de¬ 
throne Serefiraz, who lost his life in the battle. With tho 
exception of the Governor of Orissa, whom he soon re¬ 
duced, the whole country submitted without opposition, 
lie governed it with unusual humanity and justice • and 
defend it with splendid ability and unw^Hed ’ 

iho Mohrattas, who had spread themselves at this time 
over a great part of the continent of India, seemed resoW 
upon the conquest of Bengal, the richest portion of the 
Mogul empire . 2 Tho dependence of the m- * ♦ 

l 'l ■ < i ■ . 

h*. ■ .mained Subahda “T 

tho Mahruttas might have added it. and all tC ° f , Bo . n 8^ 
provinces, to their extensive dominion. The En*li h** 1 ”? 
other European factories, might have been expelled ’ 
tiling afterwards remained to check the Mahratta progi^ 

1 ho Mohummedaus might liavo boon exterminated ; ;u Jf | 

S 'VT" ,,onl ,,f Ksholrlyua might l.ave 

extended onto more from Caubul to Cape Comorin. 

Aim . di nvus on his return from tho expedition against 
the tiovenior of Orissa, and had disbanded a groat portion 
of Jus army u, eontemplation of trampnllity and eniov- 
li.ei", when l.o learned tluit a large army of Mahraltas 
lmd ente red through tho valleys In the mountains at eight 
duys journey west of lus capital Moorshedabad Tho 
Wuhrattiu,., besides possessing tliemselv H of K andou.h and 


|i. hvcl1 ilntdTX'tUnp- Historical Event*, ». 70) rcprr. tll< , j,j, . 
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tw%djau, before this period, overrun and subdued the BOOK IV 
whole province of Berar, where a general, named Kagojee chap. iii. 

Bonsla, of the family of Sivajee, had established liimself -- 

in a widely-extended sovereignty which acknowledged but 
a nominal subjection to the primitive throne. The do¬ 
minions of Ragojeo Bonsla were separated from Bahar, 

Bengal, anti Orissa, by only a chain of mountains, which 
it was easy for the Mahrattos to penetrate in many parts. 

And now it was that the said chief, either urged by the 
hope of adding the richest part of Hindustan to his em¬ 
pire, or at the instigation, as was alleged, of Nizam al 
Mulk, sent an army under a Brahmen general to invade 
Bengal. 1 Aliverdi marched against them instantly with 
the small number of troops which he had about his person, 
and was hardy enough to venture a battle; but the Afghan 
troops in his service were discontented with some recent 
treatment, and were inclined to make their advantage of 
his necessities. They acted coldly and feebly during tho 
engagement. Aliverdi found it difficult to avoid a total 
defeat, and remained surrounded on all sides by a numerous 
mid active enemy. He resolved to fight his way back ; 
and though he suffered prodigiously from the sword, from 
fatigue, and from famine, he effected a glorious retreat; 
but reached not his capital till a detachment of tho enemy 
)md trdum and plundered tho suburbs.* 

Hie Muhrottas, instead of returning to their own 
country, determined to remain during the pt-riud of tho 
rains: and collected the revenue of aim oat tho whole of 
territory south of tho Ganges. Aliverdi made tho greatest 
exertions to collect an army ; and inarching out at tho 
termination of the mins, surprised the Mahrattos in thoir 
camp, and put them to flight; pursued them from post 
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po.Hf; and at last compelled them to ovac'uato his do* 

chap, mi, minions. 1 

' lf AUyaudi flattered himself that he was now doliverod 
from a dangerous foe, ho knew not tho people with whom 
lie had to contend. The Mahrattas appeased the very 
next year with liagojee Bonsla himself at their head- 
Another army of Mahrattas, belonging to the government 
of Satarah, entered the province; but whether with hostile 
or fri' ii'lly intentions, is i \j l & ll0 t 

doubtful that, at this time, Alivordi delivered himself 
fr.n, hi-i « n 'niefl by a aum of money, upon receipt of 
which they retired. 2 

After a little time the general of Itagojce again entered 
by the province of Orissa, whence he advanced to . 

I- ogal, By a train ol artful and base negotiation, he wn* 
brought to trust himself at a conferonco in tho tent of 
Alivordi. lie w 1 ; and his death was 

tile signal of dispersion to his troops. 

The next invasion of the Mahrattas was encouraged by 
the rebellion of one of Ahverdi’s principal officer*, 
good fortune erf that Ollier .till seconded his vigour. Tim 
foruudublo rebel was killed m battle, and the Maliratl.,? 
wore compelled to rtiiro. 

Tl*« WaUralta press, iro, incessantly rctuniino- tm ,„n 
froijucntly ropolled, sd.l . i i ,|. the Jlf'd f 
Utooi .posing body rooeda Tho subjects (rfAliverU 
grievously harassed, and tho produce of hw dominion.^ 1 ? 
greatly impaired by these numerous invasions, un i i 
military exertions which were nccossary to oppose them. 
In a new incursion, headed by Jonojoe, the eon of R - 
gojo.-, the Mahrattas possessed themselves almost com- 


Se<*r Matn'diaiTTcn, !. 407 —4." ; Ormc, II. ii. ih <> r mn nn.i n * 

Author «tf Hie St\-v Mutaklmrceu mention tin* lnM<*..tUoii of Niuiro til M ni 
hu’ Ml’.i'l . I if .11. trI Ji.it ' U'tMi only .1 \ n;uo r-iltjLvUuv ; uml (hr !•«. 

1 . 1 .", 0 . . UP l, to hi’iiila wtUujul |.i• II* 0 . ? 

n.1,.1 : M.i.viai E.vue , io-.; u.cy »«* i.j- m c Cwn Vf 

2 The author rf thu S-cr MuUkUu; .en, «t!»o lul l tiio l*u onnartnnlih« r.f 

V .■ff.;.;,; 1 :;-,.-:;’,-/v.;.'/:;d --m 

^iXa!;«i! 7 V£US!’- , sr." " *”■* ■' 
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SUUAJ-AD-DOWLA. 

enc^T > 1 • ( )r ^ ' a * Tho attention of the Subakdar was 
, , m an °thor quart r. Discontent again prevailed 
°“ g ^ A % hau and Tartar officers, which it required 
20 address to allay. Iiis youngest nephew, who was the 
m £ 8t distinguished for ability of all his relation.- and 
S bom hc had appointed Nabob or Deputy (’overuor of 
Huhar, lmd taken into Ins pay two Afghan officer*, who 
had retired in discontent From tike service of AHverdi 
The?e lea,levs murdered their young muster, the nephew 
of the Kubahilur ; and with u body of llalirattos, who had 
entered the province on purpose to join them, and a cou- 
snh.rable nr.ny of their own countrymen, whom the In, at of 
Ahmed Shah AbdaUce, then covering tho upper provinces 
of Hmdustau, enabled them to collect, erected against 
Altverdi the standard of revolt. Never was that gov, 
or rather kmg, for it was but a nominal obedience which 
hc now paid to the throne of Delhi, in greater danger. Ho 
Wiw obliged to meet the enemy, with a very inferior force; 

10 gamed a complete victory ; and the Afghan lords 
Wt ro killed in the battle. Tho Mahrattas, however, only 
retired on the road towards Orissa, without eraviing Iho 
mountains, and halted at Midnnpore. lie f,illowcd; pur- 
sued them into Orissa, with great slaughter; and even 
rocuvered tho capital Cuttack ; but was obliged to leave 
tnc province in so defence;..'-; a condition, that tho Mali 
MUM wert not long deprived of their former acquisitions. 

11 m 0 if fifteen years <<f Alivordi’s govenirnimt or 
rugn, scareoly a year pjwfioil free IV. mi ruinim* iuvuMiona 
or tho Mali rat tas- ; though during tho iuflrmities of his 
lattor years ho had, by u tributary paymuut, endeavoured 
to procure some repose. Hu died at tho ago of eighty 
tho Oth of April, 17*M5. 1 Alivordi never had a son H^ 
had three daughters, and hia brother had throe sons. 3 Ho 
married his throe daughters to his three nephews ; all of 
whom wore mon of c usiderable merit. The y<»m,u 09 fc 
was slain by the Afghan lords, os already related and H 1(3 
two elder both died a little before tho decease of Alivordi. 

1 Fur n mtnuto und verv lotcri'.*dnp *i: ,v i •' vrtrmnent <\ .... 

.1 it:; ... .■•■• «*r Ortin* , .Vi) J 

Unit of Doiwoll (lntewdUiiK Hlsi< rlcal fcvanl*. »• l u.,t ty M u . ‘ 

Sotmftoa 1 * acconiu (KoSS 

tk*n. Sec.) Holv«jll =av* wan ntolcn from n ,m - 
’ 1'rme, ii, 31. \v* that AliverJl had only °nc dwifchlrr. U;c anther of Usa 
J kJutaklmrv’cn, ^ ho wan hla near roUition, utye hv had three, l 3^ 
tOt., Hi. I 
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The eAA&tb sou of his youngest nephew had from his birth 
been taken under the immediate care of Aliveidi himself; 
and was tho object of extreme and oven doting fondness. 
I ho youth, on whom hud been bestowed the titlo of 
Suroj-.ubdov. la w«a, Upon tho death of his undo*, regarded 
as the destined successor of A1 i. d t(>ok the* rein® 

°f government without opposition upon liis decease. 

Suraj-ad-dowla was educated a prince, aud with more 
than even the usual share of princely consideration and 
indulgence. He had, accordingly, more tlmn tho usual 
share of princely vices. Ho w » ignorant ; ho was volup¬ 
tuous ; on his own i>oins and pleasures ho set a value 
immense, on tho pains and pleasures of other men, no 
value at all; ho was impatient, irascible, headstrong. 

i ho first act of Suraj-aiUlowla’s government was to 
plunder liis aunt, tho widow of hia senior uncle, eldest 
daughter of All verdi, reputed immensely riofe. To tins 
undo had belonged the government of the proving of 
Dacca ; and orders were despatched to that place to sdye 
the receivers and treasurers of the family. His ,7l 
uncle, who was Nabob of Puorania or Vavn 1 / 
on the northern side of tho Oang£ 

M «r A,i r u . y°? tho 

o. I.n «K>n, wlio .,0 conduct wa imprudent. lu „l l,i 1 
y, or thi desire of showhiv 
mischief, excited the young Subahdar to tohou J^ ^ 1 ' ! >y 
destination of his cousin, the Nabob of Purneuh 1 

advanced as far as I.iaj Mahi, when he received iutrihgonco 
that one of the principal officers of finance in the sTwico 
°* hi. late 111 -b at Dacca, had given the dip to lus guar,la 
and found an asylum at. Calcutta. 

Siii-aj-ail-dowla had manifested aversion to the English 

esvh during the bln of bin grandfather ; the* *Mi»’unmro of 
prop ? ilw *. 1 f . tin $ lunu nlm lud dW.fc». 

**•“ •• ** l.ir’! "' *> 1 •■"nit.'uj to ildvu 

w 1 mw x hm ti-'-v ,m ItmiiM km am 1 ti,, «. tii¥ 

r :Y7, . t; r*". m “ u * • i,, *y t * 1 -■ . .t 

" •• Qr A -I i ,(l, |, n j li( 1 tl | 


. 

I*. . '!* ,l " • 'UnlUl Mimr, of livid llMiw't tlw* flurrkt in (i , t*Ji, ... 

w n -;,t.k,1 h'.inujlf no flic re lor oi Aliw , r«ll*IAl] rl i0 tnno of i»h d-ath . 
’ n,< J» duMud tlir Li I Mnrai ttf aUronli. “ Ul < 
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ou i ^romonstrato with the governor ; but as the men- BOOK tv. 
xj 311 ? \ entered the town in ;v h«m t of disguise, the governor nap. nn 

Li*° r 1 l ,r °l >cr him «n imimpostor, and dismissed * . 

n from tho Company’s t • , v . to illc 

'•' r tww 1 Fmn 0 hm 1 Em Ju.d, th,. IV id, hl ^ ] m ,( 
hegun to improve their fortilicationa. This, tr»M. w,u 
mat Lor ol’ ilLtpL'.uiuru to Ihu Subahdar ; aiul Lhu ox/d.ma- 
tion offered hy tho Eugliflh, which intimated that those 
otrangvis were and htAmtk enough to bring thoir hostilities 
hdo ki iona, still more inflamed his resentment. 

The factory at Cossimbuzar, near Moorsliodabad, was 
d; and its chief, Mr. Watts, retained a pi Uonor. The 
IVorsidoncy were now vary ougor to npp.u a, Liu, SuUxhdur • 
they oflbrod to submit to any conditions which ho pleased 
to impose ; and, trusting to tho success of thoir humilitv 
and prayers, neglected too long the means of defence. 

Iho , ulmhdar had a wish for a triumph, which he thought 
might bo easily obtained ; and ho was greedy of riches, 
with -which, in the imagination of the native*. Calcutta 
was tilled. 

Ihe outposts of Calcutta woro attacked ou tho IMh of 
June, Wo6. 'lhero was but little of military skill in tho 
' and it was badly defended After a short experi¬ 
ment of resistance, a general consultation decided upon 

tliat. tho women and 
thoimxt^ . n b.«irj tho .hi,,, in Uiu „f 

. r 1 ' 1 \ ’ ‘J 1 ! 1 lu * lt 1 H MW ill I bo v.-i k 

of dclouco should «acapo in tho an,,: maim , llu. i C-.u ir, r 
nu*lo:, lhero wm lmrdly a cltnnoo or mu,Imp, for tho 
natives always dose their opera* ion/i with tho Cuso of th« 
day; but by some strange inadvertence no orders wora 
published respecting tho mode in which tho plan was t, 
bo carriod into effect, it was generally known that retreat 
was intended : when the embarkation next morning bocim 
every person imagined ho was to shift for himswll, *,„{ 

IttrrrifeJ ort h:>nxd hy 'h" r*%d>»•«.♦ '•‘' oyktu r. lb,?ir.~ n 

CttufiuiUm, an npptlxonuiort umj-u lu Oj-j. .ii.j., 

Ui > ;vu Uio livor. LIil. t .1 Lm Uij 1 u .. HU-jui, j 

tow -oft of fob f. u - v Wi * Ml® itllnifo ut I lib,,,, 

lulum uu ahuro ; and Lho b« »• *Bl, .1 .mil gouo j lA u 

ibs taut. “Among those who left tho factory in thi a ln ^ 
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accountable manner were, the Governor Hr. Drake, Hr. 
chap. in, Macket, Captain Commandant Mincliin, and Captain 
Grant.” 1 Great was the indignation among the people 
of the fort, upon hearing that they were in this manner 
abandoned. Mr. Holwell, though not the senior servant, 
was by the general voice called to assume the command ; 
and exerted himself -with great vigour to preserve order, 
and ^maintain the defence. “Signals were now thrown 
out,” says Mr. Cooke, “from every part of tho fort, for the 
ships to come up again to their stations, in hopes they 
would havo reflected (after the first impulse of their panic? 
was over) how cruel as well as well as shameful it was, to 
leave their countrymen to the mercy of a barbarous enemy, 
and for that reason we mado no doubt they would have? 
attempted to cover tho retreat of those left behind, now 
they had socured their own ; but wo doceived ourselves ; 
and thero never was a Bingle effort made, in tho two days 
tho fort held out after this desertion, to send a boat or 
vessel to bring off any part of tho garrison.” 2 “ Never 

perhaps,” says Mr. Or me, * Was such an opportunity of 
performing an heroic action so ignominiously neglected • 
for a single sloop, with fifteen brave men on board might! 
m spite of all the efforts of the enemy, have come'un and 
anchoring under the fort, have carried awav all wlm £1 ,f 
fered in the dungeon.” » During those trying Or VH u.f 
Holwell made several efforts, by throwing letters over the 
wall, to signify his wish to capitulate • and it was during 
a temporary pause in the fire of the garrison, while ex¬ 
pecting an answer, that the enemy approached the walls 
in numbers too great to be resisted, and tho place was 
Carried by storm. Tho Subahdar, though humanity was 


* Evidence of John Cooke, Esq. (who at that time was Secretary to tho Go¬ 
vernor urn Coun. il of Calcutta), in the First lU j>ort or tho Commit!, y of iha 
m«Mi, appointed *• to inquire into the Nature , State, r. o, .* 
of the I.nut India Comimny." in 1772.— M Hlun 

Mr. liolvrall ad 0 •, to these Mcssr ■; Manninjihain and Franck land, membero of 
tho Couth'll, who *«’t tiic example of this disKriv eliil d< .onion 'hi... » n », lrt 
Dodnly, dtupj*d U.»v u u )C river on tho nlKht of tho lHth of Jim,', i , 1 ) 
dent, with the re*t «*f t: : 1 dm of tin | 

Y.,i v taken on the *00’ There can he no doubt that the whole • th,- «• ,r r i«, n 
lidirht have been carried off hv the 6hip|dnK had tin r„ bci n clt< r conduct or 

th, Secret Cm, muth o India T no ts.-W. 6 to 

5 llopori. ut nufira. Mr. Cooke, from not, - wrHloit ImnudkleU »n.r th j 
"ivutlomt. i i- . i o very inter. tt«p narrati'O, from the death , Alin all. till 
to- umnduit after ti.e m(,ht ' I tho Hlach tt'.lc. 

9 UinH.,11. 7>. 
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t*«onVlhc !S 1 |l»mnni tlion c 

i*» iho u-o oftiiniL'i-imn•... r, *‘■ • • •*« •• »» 


r;"" ~••tiiiiiira in llnittnl .... .. . t to ill Ic!!- 

; h, ‘ ";v pfiluu,r«-uii»: ,h milk 1 "« '* ” " “ ••'•••-ft 

holrf Httll nu ht-1* t Ao/r, MMr.l n " 1 V ' ,,1rv 1o •*'» "Hi’ ft M«ck 

in the r.ultiv ami um.h . Ul ,1 \,ur,£ ;* J/’ 1 1 «U 

«*» 1782. the common | of e.Ui .nu .* Je“ r ill ’ . , fdU '- '■'** *> Ute 
miH|mblo and pcMilct.ui plicv. 1 rn.it r.nimUiM u 
on the statu of the common gaol , , Cakuttn. One lUl ’ n 1 ' vUr ‘f - * 
runt of A house ; then.* were vary f.nv in<!..vi i t „ . Ua ' l is tin old 

r.mall. Uo asked the gaoler how mu tty mm In won* u , „ . ,V’ ’ ft ’" 1 very 

IVho answered, upwards of !."<>, blackn U nd whiu n" !i l *V' , ‘ . tI "- l’ r »»*«>nV 
no no t! allow nice, that many mrson- t-.rul i,., \ :» 1 ; 

life. The uauuemts smells. • • mg front stuii a crmv,|.. i '.,_ u ncct * '‘ ;- ica uf 


mo. t nc nauseous smell's b .«iu^ irtnn -„mi a crmv.n i „i, "t 

expression. BosUlcut the proouers, the number of women ,„.n«?. orw . U>,MI ' 1 
carry iu provisions *ml <1 .«ss victuals, w,is ? « great, ^ ih«r U 1* '“‘V’ ^ 

that mtv person could hmg survive such « nirtution. it wns tin. "'»g 

rihlc place he ever saw-, take It altogether." p, 0 tjt , ici . ,™ ‘ *) t or Y - 
in divided into small apartments, and those \e; v lutd the «tr>n-h 
... i . . .i iw, exriont I,, • i.r. ■ ,r V.ultnJ 


.1750. 


«io« i</li f hlS clmr »cter, appears not on the present occa- BOOK XV. 
calHel • * , mteuded crauH .v ; for when Mr. HolwaU was chap. hi. 
them l i h '® P re3on “ with his bands tied, he ordered 
Knl ,7 t0 b° set loose, and assured him, upon the faith of a 
soldier that of the heads of him and his companions, not 
a hair should bo touched. When evening, however came 
Jt was a question with the guards to whom they wore in’ 
trusted, how they might be secured for the night B 
search was made for a convenient apartment; but none 
was found; upon winch information was obtained of I 
place which the English themselves had employed as , 
prison. Into this, without further inquiry, they wereTm 
polled. It was unhappily a small, ill-aired, an. unwhole¬ 
some dungeon called the Black Hole; and the EugSJhhSd 
their own practice to thank for suggesting it to the officer 

148^!nf' U l >ahl ? r “V tlt P ,ace of confinement. 1 Out of 
1 J unfortunate individuals thrust in, only twenty three 
were taken out alive in the morning. The hoiror of the 

“ S£V^ y be COncei :; ed > but il cannot be dose. ibil. 

homo of our company,” says Mr. Cooke, “ expired very 
soon after being put in ; others grew mad, and having lost 

^ senses, died in a high deUrium.” ... . 

made to the guard, with the ofi'er of great rewards • but it 
was out of their power to afford relief. Tho oniy 'chance 
consisted in conveying intelligence, by means of a bribe, 
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to some officer of high authority ; and to no one docs it 
appear that this expedient occurred. 1 

The news of the capture of Cossimbuzar arrived at 
Madras on tho loth of July, of that of Calcutta on the 


1 The recount of the capture of Calcutta has teen taken from the I t port 
above quoted; from the accounts of Mr. Hoi welt and Mr. Watts ; i 
)V ' 2 Orinc, ii. 49—80; ami S-.er Mutakharccn, 1. 71C* - 721. jhe traus** 
iator of tins work says, in a note, " There is not a word here of those English 
shut up in the Iilack Hole, to the number of 131, where they weta 
•mothered, The truth is. that Hie Hindostnnees, wanting only to eccuro then 1 
lor tho night, as they were to bo presented the next morning to the prlr.c** 
shut them up iu what they heard was the prison of the fort, without having 
any idea of tho capacity of the room ; arul indeed the English themsclvi.t him 
none ot it. This much is certain, that this event, which cuts so capital a 
in Mr. Watts’ performance. Is not known in Hcngal ; and even in Calcutta 1* 
is niilasowu to every man out of the 400,000 that inlinbit that city: nt lr»A 
it i diiilcuit to meet a mule native tluit kimws anything ■ f it: so uircU'**» 
anti so incurious are th> : 2 people. Vfevc we, therefore, to nccure the Indian 
01 cruelty, for such a thoughtless action, we should of cotiree accuse lh c 
I.ngLUh, v ho, intending to embark 400 Cientoo Sepoys, deputed f 
Miwlrtttt, put them in without one single neccs.*urv,’nnd nt hot 1^ 

f‘‘'r 1 “L' , M U! °' or * tL by U,L ‘ bi,r ‘*' *h«a they oil per, shed after a three d->'* 


I he spirit In which thhi trarntwlion is noticed, in this and the prtJcedl'HC 
note, an well aa m the t< >-t, is wholly unjm tillable. It oxtcnuutca a delil < rate 
art of want, .n < melly hy ut.juu.us assumptions amt iuat pln-ablc unah cS- 
the Mm k 1I..1.- was r.o diuuvn at nil : it was a chamber above , 1 — 

: l ill-aired only with reference to the number ofperaon»fo?ct 
but affordmr. abundant Ii l.t ami air to many more t!un !U, a d cvw > # 
UiMln- the Engll-h ndnimbtratk n. According to Holwell (Iettertobr n«vl«, 
;'!•*. 1 ' »• >l«-l : ul ; li5l,w f •» U..lweir, MU Tracis), it 

h t quuro, with a door on one Bide, ami two winnows on another in i» n-i a 
cW.-tvu .howiim tho nhl I * st of Calcutta U»on *UnS!S‘ Ld to L Urn 

lilac L ilulr •>( 1 (Mj: il nituatiujidUl not eorrcspond esactlv null Mr Mr’ - Ila 

Aeteripti..n «f «. but If not the ..me, it w,„ aron, n of the 
sl/e, KiMBli .V 1 1 very common ana-ngst tlm ottk, . ,.r ,.„h 1 . -i'i 

buildings In Calcutta. ami no doubt SccnWly rrp, ' uUc l ,"o L^< 1 ) 

Which was the *cpo of this occnrremc. It bore by noiucanitLi!! P ,nc ? 
a prison. It was much more light, airy, and -1 mi. us. \ han most uf tlfe 
Heed formerly by the London watch, or at present by the polko, for pun*, res 
■rary durance. Had a dozen or twenty people i 
Mich I units for a night, there would have been no hardship whult nr ; n their 
Imprisonment, and iu all probability no such number of jiersons ever w.r. con¬ 
fined in it. The English, then, in the objectionable soiiiC in which the author 
1 1:< r,.r , to tm0» rsimil the “ Black Hole,” never had such a prison, flic state 
I 1782, like that of the common gaols in Buck 
1 •iroK wri n . doubt, bud enough 1 hut it in ni l raid tlmt ita bmutc-s hnd 
<■' . r «» • d ot want of nlr. «>r lii .t . m* humUotl uml twenty p ilshe.l m a fh.r.le 
nlphi, tttstl, a the : tory which the trm <hi«<*r id t| t . Seer - 'tntuklinrei n nlutcfi, 
ll. requires to be nnibenlieated. If the bouts were uj-rrt by the bore, thu men 
perished ir. the «.w ire* ; but, jf they were in the flnu • , t q U n,. 

• hi dhvo been there three day * l. Ibcrolar... 

i- f •• o of ittadvorfoncv, howwvar 

eulpablr. is no eg m-ain-d mdtberate iwreevoii-,c 1<nl-arlfv. f V tl.o 
rx.uT of in*. ..iniJcraUai*".* ntlpht be urged for driving 1 j.r prtaoM.nind.i a 
mj i -e :o utterly hh-'. quair t<» their numb«*r»> then wna itbundam ormorintuiv 
te .-.r.'frt til- mh«tu:i. nben d waa n«*n what tudlr 1 mur it A ,, JU . tt 
win to tranrsttli.il admita of no deduce : iL wn • nv oat-mj lill« ath>n i.t 

r, IrtobMi.-r intnlrrnnee, nwl .-nttlrv; .".nd <» ‘•uteni; irr,*! 

Mtmi. l > vhtv.li it ha . Ir-en pun hnl, a i«if»d y. -eptthi, „f , . r.*i.*,v, 

b fn< fr'im aupantitPin, ran sesrc* rrt'M u,c *nqu. -.1, ?.. tv.,* .j, y 
” **f <*rr\t o,u eaided bv hlchvr inttucn •" *» 1 <! *c I • * • m:.| , r _ 
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ugiist. It was fortunate that Admiral Watson BOOK IV. 

Colonel Clive wore now both upon the coast. Admiral chat, in- 
. atson was commander of the quadron which the Eng- “ 

nOi ministry hod prudently went to India during tin pro¬ 
gress of the negotiation in 17nb Soon uf<er hi?, arrival 
On the coast of Coromandel, tho mon >m obliged him to 
sail to Bombay, from which lie returned in tho January 
following, by a very able navigation ogaio.it a contrary 
monsoon : and was now joined by Air. l’ocodr, who had 
arrived from England with two ships of superior f< '*ce. 

Do remained on the coact of Coromandel till tho 10th of 
October, when ho again sailed to Bombay, to uocape the 
mouiuon. At this place matters of groat importance war* 
already in agitation. 

Captain Olive had arrived from England, where he had 
obtained the rank of Lieutenant Colonel in his Majesty'* 
service, and the appointment of Deputy Governor oi' Fort 
St. David. He had landed at Bomba . viiii 
ponies of the king's artillery, and between three and four 
hundred of tho king’s truopi, with u view to a project, 
concerted in England, of attacking Salabut Jung, in con¬ 
junct ion with the Muliruttas, und driving the French out 
of tho Doeoan. Tho report which tfc m i England 

lmd received of the brilliant exploit* of Captain Clive in 
India liad made them uoirnus of intrusting to kin a ner¬ 
vier, highly delicate, of the great eat importance, ami 
requiring the fiiUe^t acqiudutam’u with the maimer* and 
ciroumslancu> of tho country. **L>ut tioui that d«qvudoitco 
on thfc ministry,” says Mr. Oimc, u to which their affair* 
will always be aibj. -t. whilst engaged in military opciu- 
th'ir-i, the Court of Director*, in e. mpliance wit' 
powerful recommend** luna, appointed LiouU uant Colonel 
Scott to command the expedition.” ‘ This officer bod 
Bailed to India, m he cajK*i n y of Engmct r-Chmoml, the 
preceding yoar. ( dve was still directed to land at Bom- 
bar in hopes th-fc some accident might take tho businesa 
out of the hands Of Scott; which in ivality happened, f OB 
th.t officer died before tho other amvo.1. IJut i u tho 
had been concluded between tho 


that officer died 
meantime, the truce 

. . e.^*t" MYi Clkn hJa**sll» la IU* fto M_ . ._ 

l- liiiUdf Cnmberl.enl. 
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refused to engage in a measure by which it would bo 
violated There was another enterprise, however, in which 
they had already embarked, and in which, with the great 
force, military and naval, now happily assembled at Bom¬ 
bay, they had sanguine hopes of success. 

The Mahrattas, as early as the time of Sivajee, had 
raised something of a fleet, to protect them against the 
enterprise of the Siddees. In this service a common man 
distinguished himself; and rose from one post to another, 
till ho became Admiral of the fleet. He was appointed 
Governor of a strong fort, called Severndroog, situated on 
a rocky island, within cannon-shot of the continent, about 
eight miles north from Dabul. This adventurer quarrelled 
with the Mahratta government; and revolted with the 
greater part of the fleet, lie not <»dy sot the Mahratta 
state at defiance, but was able to render himself master of 
the coast to au extent of sixty leagues, from Tanna to 
Itujaporo ; and the Mahrattas compounded their dispute 
with him, by receiving a small annual tribute as a mark 
of subjection. The name of the successful rebel was 
C'onajeo Angria ; and he made piracy his trade. 1 The 
nature of the coa.*»t is well adapted to thut species of de¬ 
predation ; because it is intersected by a great number of 
rivers, and the bivozes compel ships to keep close to the 
land. The European nations had been harassed by this 
predatory community for nearly half a century ; they had 
iundo several efforts to subdue them, but the power of 
Angria had always increased ; and Ins fleets now struck 
ten or into all commercial navigators on the western coast 
of India. 

•Sovoial approaches towards the formation of a union for 
tin- extirpation of tln-se corsairs had I oon made by the 
English and Mahrattas ; but without ofifuct, till 1755, when 
ntl English squadron, under Commodore James, and a 
hud ann) of Mahrattas, attacked Severndroog. and took it, 
W Well the fori of Bancoote. It was toward the conelu- 


‘ clou itlarnire lut quite correctly 

nho tint .Hi'ilK I til. Hon In til.' 
it. *Tr 11 ” 1 l,r da Main, and took jn 

* 'H Slval' v. Hut wan Induced to --• .— 

flaln u ^v. Ei ^.uliiu; >erem<LraO( .and VJki*droog, or Ulitnlnl 


n a qulto correctly f,rt tod ^ it WiV , jj, r father uf 
tin* -oi ' 1 ' ' . , s l'idvc. W- vva.i made 
k part wltli lil r widcM, ;i , ... ;i 
d to ludinowledifr u„ latKrbviho 
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THE PIRATE ANGUIA. 

— > same year that Admiral Watson with his fleet? 

Colonel Clive with his forces, arrived at Bombay : tho 
final reduction of tho piratical state was therefore decreed. 
On the 11th of February, 1756, the fleet, consisting of eight 
ships, besides a grab, and five bomb-ketches, having on 
board 800 Europeans and lOoO Sepoys commanded by Co¬ 
lonel Clive, arrived at Ghoriah : while a Mahratta army 
approached oft the other side. Ghoriah, tho capital of 
Angria, stood on a rocky promontory, nearly surrounded 
l»v the sea, and hod a fort of extraordinary strength. But 
tho number of the assailants, and the violence of tho can¬ 
nonade, terrified both Angria and his people, and they 
made a feeble use of their advantages. 1 Angria, with a 
view to effect an accommodation, placed himself in tho 
hands of the Mahrattas ; the fort surrendered; and tho 
object of the expedition was completely attained.* Watson 
arrived at Madras on the lGth of May, and ( live repaired 
to his government at Fort Sfc. David, from which, in tho 
month of August, he was summoned to assist in the deli¬ 
berations for recovering Calcutta. 3 

It was resolved, after some debate, that tho reestablish¬ 
ment of the Company’s affairs in Bengal should be pursued 
at tho expense of every oi nor enterprise. A dispute, how¬ 
ever, of two months ensued, to determine in what manner 
should i who should command ; mid what 

should bo the degreo t‘ power intrusted with tho com¬ 
mander. The pavtio* uf wlumi thn pretension:! were * 0 ve¬ 
nd ly to be weighed, wore Mr. i'ig .< who laid 1 - in < hovrnor 
of Madias since the departure -J S .under*, but was v-vd of 
military experience ; Colonel Ah I* •r.nv»n, who claimed os 
senior officer of the King, but was unacquainted with tho 
irregular warfare of the natives ; Colonel Lawn me©, who. 0 
experience and merit were unqu.-oticmablo. but to whose 
usUmmticnl complaints tho closo au.l sultry clinmtn of 

Bengal wab injurious; and Clive, to whom none of tln-so 
exceptions applied. It was at last determined, that Clive 

1 Thisloolnjeo hnn^ijce -0 . h , ;h 

0 II* .uthcr ,W i'h. ... '■■'I'.-.ICO,,. f 

taken flrul rcUlnrl ly tin • !' ; . h t i, Mui.. aim. >'! 11 *.! -y c 01ir L. fh 

tln-v were enjaigcfl to co-op-:.. t) . hMtiV , rf jere^on. See Puff’* 

Mtiii. i|)^ic m a mutually proacu - lunutA 

li'.h n*. ii Sh.—W. . — i ;t , rjmir. 1 .- ' War ; n *„ 

’ Sot for this account. Orni. - - • r{ urra. ttilla.p. 

**20 - 130 ; I jri Ctb - ’« Evidence, l*epo 
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English and French 
refused to engage in 


and the Presidency of Bombay 
a measure by which it would bo 


violated. There was another enterprise, however, in which 
they had already embarked, and in which, with the great 
force, military and naval, now happily assembled at Bom¬ 
bay, they had sanguine hopes of success. 

The Mahrattas, as early as the time of Sivajee, had 
raised something of a fleet, to protect them against the 
enterprise of the Siddees. In this service a common man 
distinguished himself; and rose from one post to another, 
till ho became Admiral of the fleet. He was appointed 
Governor of a strong fort, called Severndroog, situated oil 
a rocky island, within eannon-ahot of the continent, about 
eight miles north from Dabul. This adventurer quarrelled 
with tho Mahratta government; and revolted with the 
groator part of the fleet. lie not only set the Mahratta 
wtuio at defiance, but was uhlo to render himself master of 
tho coast to an extent of sixty leagues, from Tanna to 
Bajapore ; and the Mahrattas compounded their dispute 
with him, by receiving a small annual tribute as a mark 
of subjection. The name of the succi;,Tul rebel was 
Conujoo Angria ; and he made piracy his trade. 1 Tho 
nature of tho coast is well adapted to that species of de- 

l ,,wW ‘‘ ,n i w “»< 10 11 inu-rm-. ted by u great number of 

rivers, and the breezes compel .ships to keep close to tho 
land. The European nations had been harassed by this 
predatory community for nearly half a century ; they had 
J'Xulu floveral efforts to subdue them, but the power of 
Angria had always increased; and his fleets now struck 
terror into all commercial navigators on the western coast 
of India. 

'Several approaches towards the formation of a union for 
the extirpation of these corsairs had been made by the 
■kngksli and Mahrattas ; but without effect, till 1755, when 
nn English squadron, under Commodore James, and a 
land-army of Mahrattas, attacked Sovorndroog, and took it, 
^ Well as the fort of Biuiooote. It was toward the eonclu- 

, v IreunifftnncM arc not qulto comctly Unit'd. It was the father of 

nii'n'u !'*' who first acquired distinction in the senh'e of Slvnjec, ho wa* made 
11 of ti.o hv I tain. and took part with his widow dn>t ihao, 

t,l( 0 f sh'aloe. but w.i* Induced to acki: >wledgo Mu- latu r by the 

grant of M nj r soveradroog and Vniadi •<>&, or Ciherlnh. DuIF’a 

Mahrattas. i. 43 , ;_ w *• 
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THE PIRATE ANGRIA. 

tho Kamo year that Admiral Watson with his fleet* 
and Colonel Clive with his forces, arrived at Bombay: tho 
final reduction of the piratical state was therefore decreed. 
On the 11th of February, 17o(>, the fleet, consisting of eight 
ships, besides a grab, and live l»omb-k etches, having on 
board 800 Europeans and 1000 Sepoys commanded by Co¬ 
lonel Clive, arrived at Gheriah : while a Mahratta army 
approached oft tho other side. Gheriah, the capital of 
Angria, stood on a rocky promontory, nearly surrounded 
by the sea, and had a fort of extraordinary strength. But 
tho number of the assailants, and the violence of tho can- 
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uouadc, torrifiod both Angria and his people, and thoy 
made a foeble use of their advantages. 1 Angria, with a 
view to effect an accommodation, placed himself in the 
hands of the Mali rat tas ; the fort surrendered; and tho 
object of the expedition was completely attained. 3 Watson 
id Madras on tho b , uul Clive repaired 

to his government at Fort St. David, from which, in tho 
mouth of August, he was summoned to assist in the deli¬ 
berations for recovering Calcutta. 3 


It was resolved, after some dobato, that tho rei.slablish- 
mont of the Company’s affairs in Bengal should be pursued 
at the exponse of every other enterprise. A dispute, how- 
u\ yr, <»! two months ensued, to determine in what manner 

prize* sdiould bo divided; who should command; and what 
should bo the degreo of power intrusted with the com¬ 
mander. r J ho parties, of whom tho pretension - worn ivw- 
i’ftlly to be weight’d, won Mr. I'igot, who had boon Governor 


of Madras since the departure ol' Saunders, but was void of 
military experience; Colonel Aldorcron, who claimed as 
senior officer of the King, but was unacquainted with tho 
irregular warfare of the natives ; Colonel Lawrence, whoso 
experience and merit were unquestionable, but to whoso 
astlimatical complaints the close and sultry climate of 
Bengal was injurious ; and Clive, to whom none of these 
exceptions applied. It was at last determined, that Clive 


tlu-v were engaged to co-op-.rau) • Sec Dnir*« , to 

anticipate m a mutually projected of deception, see uulT a Muhratta 

Hh'ory, li. 88-W. 406 —117 ; Cambridge's War 

, 1 M'u for this account, Ormc, »•■ ’ 

*20-130 ; Lord Clive’s Evidence, Rep at a P r8 ’ 
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IY. should be sent. It was also determined, that he should bo 
ohai% hi. sent with powers independent of the Presidency of Cal¬ 
cutta. Among his instructions, one of the most peremp¬ 
tory was, that he should return, and be again at Madras 
with the whole of the troops, in the month of April; about 
which time it was expected that in consequence of the 
war between France and England, a French fleet would 
arrive upon the coast. It was principally,Indeed, with a 
view to this return, that independence of the Calcutta 
rulers, who might be tempted to retain him, was bestowed 
upon Clive. 

The force which sailed from the road of Madras, on the 
16th of October, consisted of live King’s ships with Admi¬ 
ral Watson as Commander, and five Company’s ships, 
serving as transports; having on boards 900 European 
troops, and 1600 Sepoys. All the ships, with tho excep¬ 
tion ot two, arrived in the Canges on tho ‘20th of Decem¬ 
ber, and found the fugitives from Calcutta at Fulta, a town 
at some distance down the river, to which tho ships had 
descended, and where they had found it practicable to re¬ 
main. 

After forwarding letters, full of threats, to Suraj-ad- 
dowliv, which the Governor of Calcutta scut word that ho 
dared not deliver, it was resolved to commence Operations, 
by tho capture of a fort, which stood, on the river, between 
Fulta and Calcutta. On the 27th of December, at tho 
time when the fort was to be attacked by the ships, Clive 
marched out, with tho greater part of the troops, to lay an 
ambush for intercepting tho garrison, who wore not ex¬ 
pected to make a tedious defence. Tho troops, fatigued 
m gaining their position, wore allowed to quit their arms 
to tal e a little repose; a and from a security,” .lays 
Mr. Ormo, “ which no superiority or appearances in war 
could justify, the common precaution of stationing sonti- 
l, Mt v.a» neglected.” In a few minutes they were all 
p ; and in this situation, surprised by a large body of 
the enemy. Tho presence of mind and steady coinage, 
*lm:h never detailed Clive in sudden eiuorgcucicv, en- 
R blod ]. oven in those unfavourable circling In no i, to 

d* i **ne a baud of irregular tro« pr, led by a cowardly com-* 
min i... k u ,| tho enemy's cavalry,” miy» Oinuj, 

“ advanced barged at the same time that tho infantry 
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CALCUTTA RECOVERED. 

^firc, it is not improbable that the war would have 
r 1 conchied on tho very first trial of hostilities.” 1 

The ships came up and cannonaded the fort; but the 
garrison frustrated the i>roject of Clive ; and, totally un¬ 
perceived, made i he;/ le night. The < 

on the river wore deserted, as tho English approached; and 
on the 2d of January* 17a7, tho armament arrived at < 'nl- 
cutta. Tho garrison withstood not tho cannon of the ship** 
for two hours; and evacuated the place. The merchandise 
belonging to tho 0<-mpuny was found mostly untouched, 
because it hud been reserved for tho Subahdar; but the 
houses of individuals were totally plundered. 

Intelligence was received from the natives, who began 
to enter the town, that Hoogly, a considerable city, about 
twenty-three miles up the river from Calcutta, was thrown 
into great consternation by these recent events. Iu this 
situation an attack upon it was expected to produce a very 
favourable result. Ono of tho ships sent on this service 
struck on a sandbank, and five days retarded the progress 
of tho detachment. On tho 10th of January they reached 
tho spot; made a breach in tho wall before night; and the 
troops no sooner mounted the rampart, than tho garrison 
lied and escaped. 

During tho expedition to Hoogly news arrived of tho 
commencement ot hostilities botweon England and Pranco.- 
The !ranch iu Bengal had a force of 300 Europeans, and a 
train of field artillery; winch, if added iu tho army i f tho 
Subahdar, would rend. r him an irn nisi il*lo enemy. The 
English wore $ow very desirous to make thoit peace with 
that foimidabl.* ruler ; but the capture of Hoogly, uri U r- 
taken solely with a view to plunder, 3 hud so augmented his 

i Scrafton, p. 6*2, sinks t o culpable circumstance*.—JJ. Sir J. Malcolm 
himself a soldier, show*; U.«u no h catastrophe woj |.ua«ib> c . •• the thick 
junde which concealed the »r npervimu, to • 

who had no means of adunming,except tlnou^h < i, .-.. . where t»n v / u 
lmvc been seen, and tb possibility of surprise defeated.'’ i. 1J3 ot i.bvu, 

riiTindkut h:5torWi fcivea an araoaln* account of Uic relation, between 
t net and l ranee “ Just at tlu» enoia, wya hi. th« ttawes o/ war broke 
om the l'rtn-h and EwrM • tyro nations who had deputes beuveon 

„j- or .hundred yean,’ standing; nrnl who. after proev dimr 

* noMbar of ym n, wcmld j*5 

to Wooshed, wars but hs. » n “*^ ment , an .| uikc brtath cm both 

«I"Sc«STo wbT. gl u».«^ w I1«W «iih ««*•*•. »«> *»««.*• ^ 

b%., Wocrn^^r orCTJve '^^"k 
^putaHon that plunder was me sole ohM of tiio mu., m on Hoogly, r h0 
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^.igc, that he was not in a frame of mind to receive from 
them any proposition ; and liis army received its orders to 
inarch. Happily for the English the same spirit by which 
Dupleix was reproached for not having negotiated a neu¬ 
trality between the French and English Companies in 
India, though the nations were at war in Europe, prevailed 
in the Councils at Chandemagor. The rulers at that set¬ 
tlement refused to assist Suraj-ad-dowla; and proposed 
that they and the English should engage by treaty, not¬ 
withstanding the war between tlieir respective countries, 
to abstain from hostilities against one another in Bengal. 1 
Still the power of the [Subahdar presented an appalling 
aspect to Clive; and no sooner had he received intimation 
of an abatement in the irritation of that enemy, than ho 
renewed his application for peace. The Subahdar received 
his lotlor, and evon proposed a conference ; but continued 
liis inarch, and on the 3d of February surrounded Calcutta 
with Ids camp. Clive resolvod to surprise it before dawn 
of the following morning. The design was no less politic 
than bold ; both as the audacity of it was likely to alarm a 
timorous enemy ; and as the diinculty of procuring provi¬ 
sions, surrounded by a large body of cavalrv, must soon 
have been great. The execution, however, was badly 
planned ; and a thick mist augmented the causes of mis 
fortune. The troops suffered considerably; and were" 
several times exposed to the greatest dangers. Yet thev 
marched through the cam I); and produced on the mini 
of the Subalmar and his army the intended oftcot. Eager 


?fm. r V™L" f w rili S f ' a snCfPS9 &0 blo " r oftalnst An enemy's town, wap so ol 
f„ r * .. !VP n ' a ” r hls Ca l >luru of CaUulta, that it i;» very unnecessary to see! 
i -i .• 3 j r m,iliv v3 than the most ordinary rules of warfare.—W. 


ob- 

. ... muuH-3 mini me most oramary rules or warfare.—W. 

tlii* contradiction in the statements of different authorities on 

cum!i #Ct| " J 1 ' 1 ' 1 can 1,(1 reconciled only by a consideration of dates and eir- 
v ‘ au . ccs - It appear* probable, that the l rvneli v.crc not iuiunned of the 
ti lt ' '' y 1 ™ 1 *’ until ufrcr llic of the Nawab to < alrutta, ami the !. P < 


«*»U"ns fur I'C-tcc with the English. They could not, therefore, have Joined him 
^ ,Kl • ‘’id 1° I>re’ cut that junction taking plnee, was one of Clive's reasons 
u i u *’ tu llic treaty more readily than was thought alviunble by Admiral 
utd.ji. He writes to the Chairmnn, " 1 know there are many who think I 
o ivv l*>en too precipitate in the conclusion of the treaty, but they m ver knew 
. 1 . 1 / :• . nine l the ' n . i.y the 

7’ nc(ir 'U of the Trench with the Nawab, which was on the ]»<,int of bolm; arricd 
cation.” Life. I. 17'>. With the -conclusion of tr.-atv. tie' Yn h 
' tl^ir opportunity of co-operating with the Nuwab. Their negotiations for 
the'‘.“ tr,,l,| y WLMT> ttutwequent to the Nawab’a retreat; and if Cltvu’s account of 
f Is- correct, the English had not much reason to Lj grateful for their 

»oi _^y. 
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CONCLUDED WITH THE NABOB. 

cloved from an enemy capable of those daring BOOK IV. 
Suraj-ad-do wla was now in earnest to effect an chap. iii. 
accommodation. Overtures were received and returned; 
and on the 9th of February a treaty was concluded, by 
which the Nabob, as he was styled by the English, agreed 
to restore to tho Company their factories, and all the pri¬ 
vileges they had formerly enjoyed ; to permit them to 
fortify Calcutta ; and to make compensation to them for 
such of tho plundered effects as had been brought to ac¬ 
count in tho books of his government. So greatly was ho 
pleased with this treaty, that two days after its conclusion, 
he proposed to conclude with the English an alliance 
offensive and defensive ; a contract which the English 
eagerly formed, and which both parties ratified on °that 
very day. 

In return to the French for that neutrality of theirs 
which had saved the English , 11 Clive, at tho very moment 
of making peace with the Nabob, sounded him to know if 
he would permit the English to attack the settlement at 
Chandemagor, for which there still would be time before 
the setting in of tho southern monsoon. Tho proposition 
was hateful to the Subahdar ; but for the present ho 
returned an evasive answer. As this was not a prohibi¬ 
tion, Clive resolved to construe it os a permission ; and ho 
sent his army across the river. Tho Subahdar now inter¬ 
fered with efficacy ; sent an expre^sa prohibition ; and took 
measures for opposing tho attempt. 

The Council at Calcutta, no longer expecting tho con¬ 
sent of the Subahdar, and alarmed at tho thought of 
attempting the enterprise in defiance of his authority, 
entered into negooiation with the French. They had 
mutually agreed upon terms ; and obtained the ossunt of 
the Subahdar to guarantee between them a treaty of neu¬ 
trality and pacification. But the factory at Ohandornagor 
was dependent on the government of Pondicherry, and 
could only ratify the treaty provisionally} tho govern¬ 
ment of Calcutta signed with definitive powers. This 
difference started a scruple in the brim of Admiral Wat- 
son ; and ho refused to sign- in tho opinion of Clive, 
there was but one alternative : that of embracing the neu¬ 
trality, or instantly attacking Chandemagor. But Watson 
i See preceding 1 note. 
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JTJ|$0’ufused to attack without the Nabob’s consent; and Clive 
urged tlio necessity of accepting the neutrality. In a 
letter to the Select Committee he said, “ If the neutrality 
be refused, do but reflect, Gentlemen, what will be the 
opinion of the world of these our late proceedings. Did 
we not, in consequence of a letter received from the 
Governor and Council of Chandernagor, making offers of a 
neutrality within the Ganges, in a manner accede to it, by 
desiring they would send deputies, and that we would 
gladly come into such neutrality with them ?* And have 
yre not, since their arrival, drawn out articles that were 
satisfactory to both parties ; and agreed that such articles 
should be reciprocally signed, scaled, and sworn to ? What 
will the Nabob think, after the promise made him on our 
side, and after his consenting to guarantee this neutrality ? 
He, and all the world, will certainly think, that wc arc 
men without principles, or that we are men of a trifling 
inaigaifioftut disposition;’ - While the altercations on this 
subject continued, nows reached the Subahdar, that 
Ahmed Shah, the Abdallee, had taken Delhi ; and meant 
to extend liis conquests to the eastern provinces of the 
Mogul empire. This intelligence, which tilled him with 
consternation, suggested the vast importance of securing 
the co-operation of the English ; and he immediately sent 
a letter to Colonel Clive, the object of which was to pave 
the way for attaining it, on almost any terms. The verv 
same day on which the letter of the Nabob reached Cal¬ 
cutta, the arrival was announced of three ships with troops 
from Bombay, and of one of the ships, also bearing troops, 
which sailed with Clive from Madras, but was compelled 
to return. “With such additions,” says Mr. Orme, “the 
k'i . li> h force was deemed capable of taking Chandernagor, 
although protected by the Nabob's army. Colonel Clive 
tlu i •. f.no immediately dismissed the French deputies, who 
were then with him waiting to sign the treaty, which was 


1 \<tmlral Watson nr v'rln, in a letter to the Nuv ah, that the-projK • il for a 
I' l -iy o.-.tfi mh-a with the Engli<.:i. Life of ( live, i. 1^7. 'X lii a . mut of 
*; of ihe • v' •ti.-iti-iu. acr es In the m«h> "irh that in ttir text: btu 
< vi he lit;.* dc.i*ut. that auittu-r of the parties laul Uie power • exempt- 
thentte.lr, s front the eonsciacnoc* of IntcTiijUonal •warbirv. It tluj 
^lMa to attorn pt the rtdtwttot Choufloi-nion.io. «s it would 
t;, jfUiol rc i»:h to capture Calcutta, liaU ilu v teen hi &uiUcpir’> 

", »»• - w. 

'* iMrt, ut tnpro, Appendix, No. vi. 
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out fair, and which they supposed had been 
/concluded.” 1 

. ® ® n gliah force ad van coil ; while the scruples of Ad¬ 

miral Watson, under the great accession of force, were 
vanquished by some supposed contradictions in the letters 
of tho Subahdar ; and tlio opposition of the Subahdar was 
suspended b>y his apprehension of tho Afghans. On the 
1 4th of March, the detachment from Bombay having joined 
the English army, hostilities commenced. The French 
defended themselves with great gallantry: the Nabob 
roused at lust,* and eager to prevent their fall, sent per¬ 
emptory orders to the English to dedrt ; and oven put a 
part of l.is army in motion* But tho fire from tho ships 
was irro: iatible, and the reduction of tho fort anticipated 
tho effects of his intended resistance. The resentment of 
the Nabob was checked by his remaining dread of tho Ab- 
dallees ; and he still courted the friendship of the invaders, 
lie, however, eluded their request to give up all the other 
irench factories and subjects in his dominions; and af¬ 
forded protection to the troops who hud escaped from the 
fort of Chanderaagor. 

The time was now arrived when, according to his instruc¬ 
tions, Clive ought no longer to liavo deferred his return to 
Melius, lie himself, in his letter to the Select Com¬ 
mittee dated the 4th of March, hod said respecting Wat¬ 
son 8 objection to the treaty of neutrality ; “this IcmuIh mo 
to consider seriously the situation of the Company's affairs 
on the coast, and tho positive orders 1 huvo received from 
the President and tho Commit co ut Mudru:>, to return at 
all events with us great a part <>l iho uuviv. under my corn- 
mand as could possibly be spared.’ 2 “The situation Q f 

i Orme, il. 13U. Olivo hbiudf idves a curious account oflha tkllbcnuicm 
ht> i« tlii^ measure • “Tlrutb- meuil>or» of the CoiutuiiU’c were*—Mr i.I ca 

(So Cio'eruu.). mm* (C.I. C»«». >Wor K.I ? .i.k k. „.a SIr . LJ!£ 

Ikclicr ^ave his opinion for anonlraljlv. W#l«r Kilpatrick fur « mM,tr«lit> . ij 
liims-if jravo bis opinion for t to altiicltofUic place ; lr. f>rakc ffuvc an 

thought the lorccs aw -tuadroncouldattack Ckandcru gerund ihr Nabob's 
i^ur at tbe ime tim: .-bo said. be thought they ■ uk : upon * inch Major 
t ,1, >..<1 »n wllhdnv Ills opuilou. OlUl to tk‘ flf hit. I hoy YllfcMl Jl r 

wrtS.AtaWl W—. U>« .luck 

lD uk ™ t '» 325 

**”*•*■. bo treated by a bettw rujtb 
Report, ut supra. Appendix, No. vi. 
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,ho Company’s affairs on the coast,” that is in tlnTCar- 
natic, was indeed in no small degree alarming, if they 
remained without tho protection of their military force, 
sent for tho restoration of the settlements in Bengal. Tho 
Presidency of Madras had not left themselves troops suffi¬ 


cient to make head against the French even then in tho 
country; and it was known at Madras, before tho de¬ 
parture of Clive, that, in consequence of the expected 
hostilities, a powerful armament was destined by tho 
French government for India; and without doubt would 
mako its first landing in the Carnatic. On the other sido 
Clive beheld an opening for exploits, both splendid and 
profitable, in Bengal; overlooked all other considerations; 
violated his instructions; and remained. 1 

Tho French, who had collected themselves at Cossimba¬ 
zar, became the first subject of dispute. Instead of 
yielding them up, on tho repeated solicitations of tho 
English, the Nabob furnished M. Law, who was the head 
of the factory at Cossim bazar, with money, arms, and 
ammunition, and sent them into Bahar; Clive, to the 
great displeasure of his new ally, threatening, and even 
preparing to detach a part of his army to intercept them. 
By tho author of tho Seer Mutakhareen, wc arc told that 
M. Law, before his departure, revealed to Suraj-ad-dowla. 
tho disaffection of his principal officers; tho connexion 
which thoy would be sure to form with the English for his 
destruction; and the necessity of retaining the French 
about his person if he wished to preserve himself from 
that deplorable fate. The persons, however, who mo di¬ 
late i his ruin, and who saw the importance of removing 
the French, pressed upon his mind the impolicy of quar¬ 
relling with tho victorious English on account of tho van¬ 
quished and fugitive French. Ho therefore dismissed M. 
Law, telling him, “ that if there should happen any thing 


1 It is quite clear tliat Clive Judged soundly "hat was bin duty, when ho 
d hnnlncd iu rv’muiu. To have withdrawn any part < t tin h njy horn Bengal, 
"*mld lu»ve be-n not only to fcrfelt tbc ndvaatat:* J that bud been gaitw d, hut 
■vrimhi have tn-nrid the expulsion of tbc l’nr.irom the province. 'Iho 
f 'Um; > nf 1» were unchanged, hi* r was unluoJ i n. “ ha 

h "I in. v the r I'.iiln ::ic of Hu- 'tench. •' 1 i.upo jihlc* ih.it tho 

lould have n.ude head against them, or • >dhl have li.q id f. r an y 
. whatever. Cllvo would have Iwt-n a truit. r . nut only to h:<» ( . lSU 
hut the Interest* of Mu country. W la ,u . v cdthe culls to n; Mad.-*', 
y.liti-, t; daii.-yrwas lesi imimuctit.-tud tb*' euott'iuuuci. j of dl*« imtltviro 
,r Wl‘«inble. \\ . 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE NABOB. 

send for him again.”—“Send forme again T BOOK IV. 
answered Law, « Be assured, my lord Nawab, that this is cnAr. hi. 

the last tirno we shall see each other; remember my -—— 

^ords,—wo shall never meat again; it La nearly impos¬ 
sible.”* 


17;>7. 


Lord Clive, in his statement to the House of Common. 1 ;, 
said, “ that after Ckundornagor was resolved to bo at¬ 
tacked, he repeatedly said to the committee, as well os to 
others, that they could not stop there, but roust, go 
further; that, having established themselves by force, 
and not by consent of the Nabob, ho would endeavour to 
drive them out again ; that they had number leas proofs of 
his intentions many upon record; and that he did suggest 
to Admiral Watson and Sir George Poeocke, as well as to 
tlio Committee, the necessity of a revolution; that Hr. 
Watson and the gentlemen of the Committee, agreed upon 
the necessity of it; 3 and that tho management of that 
revolution war. with cuiisont of the committee, left 
to Mr. Watts, who was resident at the Nabob’s capital, 
himself; that grer :ng among 

Suraj-ad-dowla’s troops, Meet* Jaflier was pitched upon to 
be the person to place in the room of Stmij-ad-dowlu, in 
consequence of which a treaty was formed.” 3 

A complicated scene took place, which it would belittle 
instructive to unfold, 4 of plotting and intrigue. The th t 
proposals wore mode b\ an officer named V.ir Khan Utiy: 
and they were greedily embraced; till intimation was re- 
oeived that Moor Jaflier Khan was inclined to enter into a 
confederacy for deposing tho Suhahdar. This was a \km'- 
goiuigo of much greater power and dioli action. lie had 


i j^ccr Mutakharocti, l. 769. 

i Cuiitaln VUereton, who wan McutciaiU uh Admiral Watswn, <i«vlarod m 
rvldenco, “ that he hnd heard \rtmii.U s':-n n say, he thi.u K *ht it an extra¬ 
ordinary measure to depose a tm\x\ tlicy had ?<) latvly roado a solom \ treaty 
ith ’’ " Usport, ut supra.—M 

Tktter evidence, Admiral Watson s own, prorw, that he cnflrHy apprm-r-o nr 
Uio pn-cccdln«s. He wrilo t«> V ! c : * i ^.ul to hoar that M f UjIUV- 
St? Incn-asM, 1 hope O' iv Utln* will tarn ..ut, in the ixtudliun. t- your 
TrTsncs. and tint I may / have to congratulate you on the snoec! - ■ 1 It.’ 

From the iu timer In w liich this is s rated, u would 

s«fei»Sis -Jisasshsi^si 

^ ith^&ntac *Uh Jkrlan ***** <“« l patitnee 1* su. Ormc 
—175. , 

voum. K 
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married at an early poriod to the sister of Aliverdi 
held a high rank in his army. Between him and Ali- 
—-— verdi had not been always the best understanding ; and 
l 757 * Meer Jaffier had at one time entered into a project of 
treason. But the interest of the two parties taught them 
to master their dissatisfaction ; and at the death of Ali- 
verdi, Meer Jaffier was paymaster general of the forces, 
one of the highest offices in an Indian government. Suraj- 
ad-dowla hated Meer Jaffier, and was too ignorant and 
headstrong to use management with his dislikes. Shortly 
after his accession, Meer Jaffier was removed from his 
office, and remained exposed to all that might result from 
the violent disposition of the Subahdar. According to the 
constitution, however, of an Indian army, in which every 
General maintains his own troops, a considerable portion 
of the army belonged to Moor Jaffier ; and this he exerted 
himself to increase, by enlisting as many as possible of the 
adventurers, with whom the nature of Indian warfare 
made the country abound. 



chap. hi. and 





In manufacturing the terms of the confederacy the 
grand concern of the English appeared to be money. « The 
■Committee really believed,” says Mr. Orme, “ the wraith 
of Suraj-ad-dowla much greater than it possibly could be 
even if the whole life of the late Nabob Alivcrdi had not 
been spent in defending his own dominions against the 
invasion of ruinous enemies ; and even if Sumt*d-dowla 
himself had reigned many, instead of only one year.”* 
They resolved accordingly not to he sparing in their 
demands ; and the situation of Jaffier Khan, and the man¬ 
ners and customs of the country, made him ready to pro¬ 
mise whatever they desired. In name of compensation for 
losses by tho capture of Calcutta, 10,000,000 rupees were 
promised to the English Company, 6,000,000 rupees to 
English inhabitants, 2,000,000 to tho Indians, and 700,000 
to the Armenians. These sums were specified in tho 
formal treaty. Over and beside this, it was resolved by 
the Committoo of the Council, that is, tho small number 
of individuals by whom the business was performed, that 
a donation of 2,50u,000 rupees should be asked for the 


fc-piadvon ; and another of equal amount for tho army.* 

1 Orm*. 11. in'?. 

9 Th'; \ r -ruts, vrlileh TTprcaftf. wardunade unoof by the personal mrmte* 
of Olive, lo effect JiLi annoyance and attempt his rulu, detract Butch from tho 
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the nabob attacked. 
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(a rnfimK^l 8 WaS sett J® d ’” 8^® Lord Cli '-e.' “Mr. Beoher BOOK IV. 
that “SSestecl to the Committee, that ho thought chap. hi. 

^Committee, who managed the great machine of go- - 

eminent, was entitled to some consideration, as well as 175 ‘- 

the army and navy." Such a proposition, in such an 
assembly, could not fail to appear eminently reasonable 
J-t met with a suitable approbation. Mr. Beeher inform. 
us , that the sums received wore 280,000 rupees by Mv* 

Drake the Governor ; 280,000 by Colonel Clive • and 
240,000 each, by himself, Mr. Watts, and Major Kilpatrick 
iho inferior members of tho Committee. 2 The terms ob’ 
taiued in favour of the Company were, that all the French 
lactones and eiiects should be given up ; that the French 
should bo for ever excluded from Bengal; that the ter- 


■latleo.Wn, alike lnZ.liS”;': «f.<hc Select Com- 

an.l they seized. wiUi ' a V lin' vv. , , ™ e K*imry *P«rit is undeniable, 

elevated principcs, U pon a « u nk ua ! enot ? 1 a Rentable absence of 

The iervmlt^nffhJ^r 00 t0 th< L J1 1 rt v ‘ uUn « pnu ticca and feelings of the times 7 
fr ,, .i I 0t 1,10 , Co,1,rtiny hjul nev( r been mrhidden to rocclvo presents 
that thtv vJ-cm \L™ tl, t' iv "T vcry 111 paid ’ u " a * undcAMoJa 

their lioipji,-,, w L, monhVun-K- 1 . an J altl,< "W '»• «wn’e:iUy to 
n " “ t‘‘C lnleri..r to appro ich Ini superior with 

triumph, tho dl-iirtimtivn „f f uu-rli ,bu'i , U 'm ‘' FvuJiy •»»>■ »l 
of the court is a n«:ur d ‘ *° !, T ar,,!V aml * h ' ' k ! ra 

thunfort! In tiio rritv _ V * ^ ■*■' * 11 111** io tliun ^ u. 1 ‘iijui v*. 

i..„ » |,V. Uurv vum ' ' Mir laiherfo Me .• ? . * hl •• 

JlOEtiaJnd -.>..1 jrl, » ai.vsodon : n • !. a* tli. r. iohumIi r l.nvnor u mi 
posed to the accept niue <•( Ids <Ioi.aIi.,„j In the verv.iut* the ComtW a 1 
as they were avowedly expected mid openly rr. civcd, there was notld.iJ a . 
lioncft in the transaction. I hat the amount nt the present. was excessive ,. 
to attributed, in Borne degree, to tho erroneous opinion ontortalucd nr ivTi 1 
by .Mir Jalile.r, and certainly by the Company's servants. of tho groat v, \ii i, „ 
the treasury of Sur^j-ad-dowla, Which adm ttod of such deduction. Wim I 
just regurd to circumstances and seasons, therefore, It is unjust to export loom 
tho servants of the Company n lofty disregard of pcraunal advantage, airhouch 
they would have merited more unqualltied admiration had they disdained their 
piivato enrichment in the noble aim ol j r :>nu ting the public good : much un¬ 
happiness would have been avoided by themselves, much intoery would lmo 
been snared to Bengal. 

* Evidence before the Committee, Report, tit supra. 

2 Ibid. These latter receipt*, were th oxvion of n dispute. . Ulls 
ben < known," said Clive [ Report, ut supra'. *‘ .Mr. M at- n r< plied. that hr V; ^ 
Entitled to a share In that money. Ik ' - c) agreed in ■ plmon with tho 
-u__ *.v., a made, that .Mr. Watson was not one of tho 


;* i pon thu 


*<*ntlomcn,vvhen this application 

<’uiumittco, but at the same time did jusm »•'*•»* *•“■» p»n 

•J* 0 ttenMunieu to contribute as mncli an weulil imi..* i»i>» Mi are etjus 
« u '-rrnr, r *s his own; that about threo or lour consented to it 

not." 


• and proposed^ 
dmre equal to tho 

threat 
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ritory surrounding Calcutta to the distance of 600 yards 
beyond the Maliratta ditch, and all the land lying south of 
Calcutta as far as Culpce, should be granted them on 
Zemindary tenure, the Company paying the rents in the 
same manner as other Zemindars. 

For effecting the destruction of Suraj-ad-dowla it was 
concerted, that the English should take the field, and that 
Meer Jafficr should join them at Cut wo, with his own 
troops, and those of as many of the other commanders as 
it should be in his power to debauch- "When the English 
arrived at Outwa, no allies, however, appeared: Letters 
were received from Moorshedabad by some of tho natives 
in the camp, stating that the conspiracy was discovered, 
and that Meor Jafficr had obtained his pardon, on con¬ 
dition of aiding tho Nabob with all liis resources against- 
the English. Instead of Meer Jafficr and his troops, ft 
letter from Mcor Julfier arrived. In this it was stated, 
that tho suspicions of the Nabob had been raised ; that 
ho had constrained Me or Jafficr to swear fidelity on tho 
Koran ; that it had thus become impossible for Meer Jafiier 
to join the English before the day of battle; but that it 
would be easy for him, iu the act ion, to desert tho Nabob, 
and decide the fortune of the day. The mind of tho Eng¬ 
lish commander was disturbed. The treachery of Meer 
Jafficr could not be regarded as improbable; and “ he 
thought it extremely hazardous ” (to use his own words) 
“to pass a river which is only fordable in one place, march 
160 miles up the country, and risk a battle, when, if a 
defeat ensued, not one man would have returned to 


tell it.”* 

In these difficulties ho called a council of war. “It is 
very raro,” says Mr. Orme, “that a council of war decides 
for bai tie.” 2 Clive himself says, “that this was the ojdy 
coum i) of war that cverhe ln-ld. and if he had abided by that 
council, it would have been the ruin of the East India 
Company.” 0 The singularity is, that ill the council Clivo 
himself was of the same opinion with tho majority, and by 
delivering his opinion first, which was far from the usual 
practice, had no doubt considerable influence in deter¬ 
mining others j yet that afterwards ho disregarded that 


* fviGe.* atwpra. * Onao, H. 17L 

J tvidctuo, Kcpon.ut supra. 



BATTLE OF PLASSY. 



took upon himself to act in direct oppo- 

,r — -The army was ordered to cross the river 

no next morning ; and at a little past midnight arrived 
at Flossy . 1 

At this place, a part of the army of tho Subahdar had 
been intrenched for a considerable time ; and tho Subahdar 
tumsolf had reached it with tho remainder of his forces tho 
evening before the arrival of the English. The army with 
which ho was now to contend for his power and his Hf 0 
consinted of 50,000 foot, 18,000 horse, and fifty pieces of 
cannon.'- Of the English force, 900, including 100 artil¬ 
lery-men and fifty sailors, were Europeans; 100 were 
Topazes ; and 2100 Sepoys. Tho battle was nothing bat 
a distant cannonade. Thi uintamed d 

greatest part of the day, and sufficed to terrify the JSubah- 
\vho, by the advice of those who desired his ruin, 
issued orders of preparation for retreat. Upon this, J after 
Khan was observed moving off with his troops : Clive was 
then convinced of .his intention to join him: ho now, 
therefore, ordered the English to advance, and attack that 
part of tlie line which still maintained its position. Tho 
JUlowludga of these two events determined the mind of 
the Kulmhdar, lie mounted a fleet camel and fled with 
-j MX' attendants. No further resistance was oflored ; and 
)\ ' nsh 01 « «•» «rnp at five o’clock, having, by 

4 |, f^Tof" 00 0f * T 0ak ' Wj T ' cious “veroi.r:,. del. nuiiicl 
th, late of a great kingdom, and of 30 ,(XK\)Km> 0 t* p< oplo, 
with Lie b»ss of twenty European<• Killed -ml wounded 
of sixteen Sepo ys killed, nod only thirty-six wounded. 3 

Tho army advanced, about nino miles, to Daudporo, tlio 



9 tn\ . m%, p. W) say*, lhat tho Colonel's resolution was f,. 

. letter ho received from in the 

who tores a Ultln of the ni.u olloua. suy.s, ** tliut !»•> booh as tlio council 
of war broke Up lie retired a (•me Into the adjoining prove, wh-iv ha 
continued near an hour in dxp meditation ; and gave orders, on his return 
to ULs -iiiurtcrs, tltat the army should cross the liver tho new morning," il 
ro.-M. 


It clear that tlio alteration to Cllvas views must hare been tl» roanlt of 
liMprivatc mcdltallolta; find the circumstances partlculartood hvOnne, aru 
no* unlikely to haw 1-e* n communicated to Min liy Clive himself.—W. 
o inmill US 001) and flirtv i»ln, •• 


;Ain tll ,| irkV v „ . COaiUUUHUtvtiu Id nun u? '.MM* fill? liVC 11 •—\y . 

;i dive says 15,000 horde und 35.000 foot, and forty pieces of cannon. Letter 
to th c Secret Committee. Life.h 208. 


j th*‘ Secret Committ- e. Lire, »• *«<»• 

a i ord Clive stated -Ncpcrt, ut supra), “that the battle's being mttmtoa 
With so little bloodshed an-o from two cam:-:s: first, the urray was sheltered 
y to high a bank that the heavy artillery of the enemy could not possibly dn 


svith s.> lit tie DlOOdshCU an- j iroui i.>u mnuiuj was SUCltered 

lIV to high a bank that the heavy artillery of the enemy could not possibly dn 
licit mischief: the other wan. that_ Swrulo-ud^owla Imd not confW&Jaa 
in h.u iu-my, nor Ills army any confidence to him, and therefore they did not do 
th- '.r duty upon lhat occasion.” 
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same evening, with little occasion to pursue the enemy, 
who had almost entirely dispersed. At this place, Meer 
Jaffier sent a message to the English commander, that he, 
with many more of the great officers, and a considerable 
part of the army, waited his commands. The next morn¬ 
ing Clive sent to conduct him to his quarters; and he 
arrived, under some apprehensions, which the Colonel, 
thinking it no time for reproaches, hastened to dispel. It 
was arranged that Meer Jaffier should march to tho capital 
immediately, to prevent the escape of Suraj-ad-dowla, and 
the removal of his wealth. 

That wretched prince had arrived at his xmlaco the 
night after the battle, where, now apprized that he had 
not a friend on whom ho could rely, and utterly uncertain 
what course to pursue, he remained till tho ovening of the 
following day, when Meer Jaffier entered the city. Then 
his fears dictated a resolution. IIo disguised himself in a 
mean dress, and about ten o’clock at night went secretly 
out of a window of the palace, with his favourite concu- 
bino and a single eunuch, intending to join M. Law, and 
escape into Bahar, where he counted upon the protection 
of the Governor. Tho rowers, however, of his boat, worn 
out. before the morning with fatigue, stopped at Raj Mahl, 
where ho endeavoured to conceal himself in a garden. Ho 
was there, at break of day, discovered by a man, whom he 
bad formerly treated with cruelty, and who now revealed 
him to the Governor. Covered with indignity, he was 
hurried back to Moorshedahad, and presented to Meer 
Jaffier, who placed him under the custody of his son. Tho 
son, a brutal, ferocious youth, tho same night gave orders 
for his assassination. M. Law, who received the summons 
to join the Nabob as soon as war with the English appeared 
inevitable, immediately began his march ; but had not 
passed Tacringully when ho received reports of the battle 
of Plcissy, and halted for further information. “ Had ho 
immediately proceeded twenty miles further,” says Mr. 
Onne, “ he would the next day have met and saved Suraj- 
sd-dowla, and an order of events, very different from 
tho*© which wo have to relate, would, in all probability, 
havo ensued.*’ 1 

The battlo was fought on tho £3fcd of June, and on tho 
* Orxno, 11. 18fl. 
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OMICHUND CHEATED. 

onel Clive with liis troops arrived at Moorshcda- 
tho . tlle n ext day a meeting was held to confer about 
stated moneys; when the chief officer of finance 
Jared that the whole of Suraj-ad-dovvla’s treasures was 
nadequato to tho demand. “The restitution,” says Mr 
J" r me, “with tho donations to the squadron, the army, and 
tbe committee, amounted to 22,000,000 of sicca rupees 
equal to 2,750,000/. Hut other donations wore promised* 
■which have since been tho foundation of several fortunes 
The scantiness of tho Bengal treasury was most unex¬ 
pected, os well as most painful news, to the English, who 
had been accustomed to a fond and literal belief of Oriental 
exaggeration on the subject of Indian riches. With -reat 
Jiffioulty weiv they brought to admit so hateful a truth. 
1 Hiding at last that more could not be obtained, they con- 
sentod to receive one half of the moneys immediately, and 
to accept of the rest by three equal payments in'threo 
jeai.-j. liven of tho portion which was now to be received, 
it was necessary to take one third not in specie, which was 
all exhausted, but m jewels, plate, and other effects, at a 
“]? al ! on - J ^ foro tbe of August, after a multitude of 
difficulties, the stipulated half, all but 584,903 rupees, was 
delivered and discharged. 3 

J Ibid. «. IRf). 

At)..in g 1 '/ hi-'’ jiVu<1 n°r,?, a r m n 1 i 1 V trcnrlK , r >' was practised upon an individual. 

Mr. ulohund, “ a man/' 

va*t amount, um l ,ur5uSed d tt ^« r » Und,n lf‘ who ha 

cipoi offictnoftho l entil government. that tho Problem v, in times of 
difficulty. uy... employ in* im-duillun «.th the Nabob. ! h.s'pro-ontln nee. 
however, tlul not lail to render him tlto objuet of mut It envy " fOrtne li -,n \ 
When the alarm, excited by the hostilo d. : uns of Suraj-ud-dmvh, t hn*v , 
consternation the minds et Mr. • rake and his cornu I. uraong otl • i we dt-As 
which occurred to them, one v to rccurc. the pcrvin of Oir.kimud h-st i, u . 
adventure, ho should be in • •tn t-rt with thnr enemies. IK* was seij^d and 
thrown into confinement. His guards, believing that violence, that in di>- 
honour, would next full upon his huu-v, • t lire t.. it. after tlto manner of 
Hindus, and slaughtered 'he £ 


Hindus, atul slaughtered fhe inmates of his harem. Notwithstanding this 
when Mr. Holvveil endeavored to parley with the Nabob, ho employed OmU 
chund to write letters to ttls friends, huporjumng them to Intercede, in that 
extromitv, with the prince. At the capture. though tils j. >r -.:t was liberated 
his valuable effects atid merchandise were plundeicd N'o loss than 400,000 
rupee ■< in cash were found in hla tiv.isury. " hen an order was published that 
audi of the English os had escaped the blr.ck h le might return to their homo* 
they wore supplied whit provisions by Otni.•bund. “ \\iw,« intercession/’ Hava 
Orme, * Imd probably procured tlieh return * Omlclmnd, upon iho ruin of 
Calcutta, followed the Nabob’* army, and soon acquired a high degree of ear . 


<SL 
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Upon the news of the seizure and death of Suraj-ad- 
dowla, M. Law, with the French party, hastened back to 


1757. 


fl deuce both with the Nabob's favourite, and with himself. After the recovery 
of Calcutta, when the Nabob, alarmed at the attack of his camp, entered into 
negotiation, and concluded a treaty, Omichund was one of the principal agents 
employed. And when Mr. Watts was sent to Moorshedabad as agent at the 
durbar (court) of Stiraj-ad-dowla, “ he was accompanied.” says Mr. Orme (ii. 
137), “ by Omichund, whose conduct in the late negotiation had effaced the 
impression of former imputations, insomuch that Mr. Watts was permitted to 
consult and employ him without reserve on all occasions.” 11c was employed 
as a main instrument in all the intrigues with JatBcr. It was never surmised 
that lie did not second, with all his efforts, the projects of the English ; it \\ 
never denied that his services were of the utmost importance. Mr. Orme Buys 
expressly (p. 182), that “ his tales aud artitievs prevented Suraj-ad-tluwla from 
behe\liig the representations of his most trusty servants, who early suspected, 
and at length were convinced, that the English wero confederated with Jailier.” 
W hen the terms ofcompensationfortlie losses sustained by the capture of Cal¬ 
cutta were negotiated between Mr. Watts and Mcer Jaffler, 3,000,000 of rupees 
were s-t down to Omichund, wirich* considering the extent of his property, 
and that “moat of the best houses in Calcutta were his,” (Orme, ii. 12$), was 
probably not nn-rc than his loss. Looking forward to the rewards, which he 
doubted not that Judlvr, if successful, would be tow upon thoso of the English 
v-ho were the chief instruments of lws exultation ; estimating also the im¬ 
portance of Ids own services, ami the risk, both ofltfc and of fortune, which, in 
rendering those rervieejs he bad incurred, Omiehund conceived that lie too 
might put in his claim fur reward; and, according to the example of hi 3 
countrymen, raolvt d not to n.jar,: hiim it by the modest v of bis demand Ue 
asked u commission of five per cent., on the money wliidl should be received 
from the Nabob’* treasury, and a fourth part of the Jewels ; but agr. ed, upon 
hearing the objections of .Mr. Witts to refer his claims to the committee 
Win the accounts wero sent to Calcutta, the sum to bo given to Omj< | mu j* 
even as compensation for his losses, nocnaod a very heavy grievance to men 
Who panted for more to them wives. To men whose minds were in such a state 
tie; i ri It demands of Omichund appeared Mho reader will laugh- hut tliev did 
literally apj*ar) u crime. They wero voted a crime ; and so great a erhue 
to deserve to be punished—to bo punished, not only bv depriving him of nit 
reward, but depriving nipi of his compensation, that compensation which wn* 
at pulated for to everybody: it was voted that Omichund should have nothin? 
Ihey were m Ins power,however, therefore he was not to be irrit itrJi S 
m ,^ary he should be deceived. Clive, whom deceptitS,w £TLt iTs 
purpc.se, never cost a pang, proposed, that two treaties with Mcer Jam"? 
should bo drawn up, and signed, one, in which satisfaction to Omlchnnd 
should lx> provided for, which Omichund should see; another, that whleJi 
should r alU l«o executed, iu witiclt lie bhutild not be named. To his honour 
bo it spol.cn. Admiral Watson refused to be a party in this treachery. Liu 
v ouid not sign the fa ire tr> itv ; and the committee forged his name. \\ hen 
♦Jmvhund, up,.u the t.nul adjustment. was told that ho was cheated, aud lomul 
,J o was a ruined man, Jib tainted away, aud lost hi m i vu. Ho v.v.. f*,»ju 
tbat mument inaanr. Not an Englishman, not even Mr. Onne. has yet ex¬ 
pressed a word of sympathy or regret.—M. 

In this stAliment some very material dreumiTunoea arc emitted, whi<ii 
palliate, if tlu v do not Justify the deception that was practised. Ilefcro tim 
attack upon t. 1 a I cotta, Omichund was in friendly correspcmdancs with tire 
mint,tiers and servants of the Nawab, and upou Its bring taken, was treated 
w ith civility by .Surnju'l-duwla, whom ho accompanied to Mursltcdub vl. and 
lit fro obhr.n »1 from him n payment of the money which In the plunder <>f t al- 
uutta lutd bean curried off man his house. Notwithstanding thi*, lie w 
“f Mw first. Mi rough Ids connexion, no doubt, with the Hindu ministers, and 
s the buukan*. to engage in the plot against Sui'jJ-nr.i-d,»wla. The Ermthdi 
h f, d. t» u rof< rc, no grevt reason to l ok upon hhn as thur friend, and as it ^ 
iiiem that 1 c> war a r Lunger to every principle except lovo ot nvney, there, 
“'djpng m hi > ctiaractf r to awaken an> .'ympothy t v his fate. It it un- 
wtilaiip*, ,j u|t llmB j ip mt . r ,t (: d no treachery, «nd that life o'.r/icca weru 






^Obation with governor of baiiar. 

Governor of Baiiar at Patna, tho capital of the 
^ e * Upon the assassination of the father of Suraj- 
ad-dowla, Aliverdi had nominated Suraj-ad-dowin himself 
to the nabobship of that imi^ortant province; but ap¬ 
pointed Ramnarain, a Hindu, in whom ho reputed great 
confidence, to be Deputy Governor in the absence of the 
Prince. Ramnaniiti liad administered tho affairs of the 
province during the life of Aliverdi, and had continued in 
the government since the accession of Suraj-ad-dowla 
From him Mecr Jntfier expected no co-operation, and dis¬ 
played anxiety that the French party should be pursued* 
He suspected, however, the fidelity of any part of liis own 
army; and a large detachment of tho English were sent 
under Major Ooote. They were detained too long in pre¬ 
paration ; they were poorly provided with the mean.- of 
expedition; and the European part of the detachment, 



entitled to consideration. It was intended to reimburse lih hr-- sand remu- 
X of f rin ‘ ‘Do instituted him tom,rich himself 

t„ lt . ^ hk t Uc lt 1 ‘ ad been admitted, and when all v.a, prepared for 
action, bo waited on Mr. Watts, the merit at CaMtmliazar, and threuteued to 
of V 10 * Ntt - va ' Wlth lllc e011ii l racy, unless a donation was secured to him 

01 timty lacs of rupees, About 350,000/. Tho .U-maud tv.-w exoibitaiil. mid 
m finitely beyond the amount of any losses lie conld have misfnmed by tho 
1 -lttnihf „f Calculi a. lor which losses. also, it is to Lo rune mho red, he had 
f ' r ;' • . TX ' cdv ^ d ‘jonipui«.ait»n. Mr. Mill thinks ir probai.lv not mure than his 
idm. iSEsVm ° St hOU>Ci ln Cak,l *H according to Orino, were his Du? 
.-•all hi / Cd .l* 1 ’ ' .'' " rc U " r, ‘‘ U Vuluo » wh 'ch i.i not uiy Uk.lv, til. v wore 
and on it- rvcuu{v\^ViJ i 1 ' 1 l ° ;ho K r,iUU ‘ k lhc- b«ildlnL*» were t!l‘ tlu.ro. 

■ 

it at Anoa woul*!n/ i' " h '“ " :UI 11 *“>*•' .! 

it at .due would h.m-1..-eii f«.i lowed ly iho nam miml.-r . r i);< C i • i-.v\ 

servants at Cuydmb.ynr, ami nf M r J.iUI, r wUh nil hu> l.iuillj and adheirn'ts, 
anu b> the probable ti A':\t t»l tau lb It oh it n>. t« uni tii.-.r >iriH-U-a jj lo 
menaced treason of Oiruchond, ami ita fuUi cor<c«i'tenri *, avr oarcvlv -d- 
verted to ill the preceding aecoiml, alt la.ugh it was that, ami not i hc'mero 
demand of osUAvoKAUt cumponsutiiin, will, h was naturally enough demumeeil 
by tlio eommittco ns a crime, uud determined to bu worthy ut punishment 

/v • • »**Ua hnrl oil lllfil 1IT MUpf.itAil Kic . in •> .m.l .1.. I : i * « 


^ StwQU fu IIIC pcriuui ui.M ^uuiiui; auviuurua, evt 

« cou id deceive him to be noi only dofim ruble, but just and 1 _ __ 

jjmv l*i a difference of opinion, r n Dlls ruhjert, und it would have been iii-mo 
lor the credit of tlio Europ at character, that however troaclurratudy extuned, 
tliu promise should have >. eu pciTunucU, the nram y should liavu been p uU ; 
bat there can Iks no doubt, that in older tu pre lutes with in ,tlru the conduct 
of Clive und the Committee, ibc circumstance < t Omtetmud's mcnet-i tre o-ou 
Ahuuid not bo kept out oi sisht. \ - to Uir rmmwti i r.,\ > ot iUs.ipp,, Plt _ 
UD01I Ilia inudle. ts and life, there is ip.od r-a-m u, duubt liudr ,«.- 
mqco, fir In the month of Amm' t following, Ulvo moommeiuLa )u m t 0 ih 0 
ihK-m Committee of the Court ui Ulrecton, ;u •« a pei ion.apahlu of ren»U rin^r 
“ um,a i rvices, ami, there ore, not wholly to U dlscanled.” See l.ifo oi Cl , ? 
1 
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Exasperated at tho fatigue they had to endure, behaved 
mutinously on the way. Before they reached Patna tho 
French had arrived; and, to obviate disputes, had been 
sent forward by Ramnarain into the territory of the Sub- 
ahdar of Oude, with whom lie had begun to negotiate an 
alliance. Major Coote was at first instructed to endeavour 
by intrigue and by force to wrest the government from 
Ramnarain: but while he was meditating the execution of 
these orders, he received further instructions which led to 
an accommodation ; l and he returned to Moorshedabad on 
tho 13th of September. Tho detachment which lie had 
conducted was stationed at Cossimbuzar, near Moorsheda- 
bad ; the rest of tho army was sent into quartern at 
Ohandernagor, as a more healthy situation than the seat 
of tho Presidency; and on the day after tho arrival of 
Major Coote, Colonel Clive left Moorshedabad and returned 
to Calcutta. 2 


CHAPTER IV. 

Renewal of the War with the French in the Carnatic. _, 

Arrival of Fdhj.—French power superior to the English . 
—English power superior to the French.—Po ndich err y 
taken,—A nd the French driven, out of the Carmtic. J 

WHEN the English detachment for the recovery of Cal- 
* * cutta, and the French detachment for the relief of 
Bus sy, left tho Carnatic, the contending parties wore so 
far diminished in force as to meditate quietness and for- 
earanee : the English, till the troops which they hud scut 
to Bengal should return; tho French, till tho armament 
should arrive which they expected from Europe. In the 
moan time it was felt by the English as a grievous mis- 

1 ItamnaiY.iu wan avowedly n Mityect of the Subalnlur of Bengal and Behnr. 
»ii» conduit w:ui equivocal, mid It was necessary tu compel him to ?ub- 
ini!> or deprive him of hia government. Am mo >a as ho saw llntt Mcrr 
baffler wit? resolutely supported by the llngllsh, he satinfled Clive of hl» li injc 
V ' from . 1 tiv.i r:abl( inti-num.-, and there won no longer auymoiSo for 
hi ; romo\ il.-W. 

'* flic i I'.i rf authorities which Iwivo been followed for thin «>rie* of Irani- 
^aon R i n Bengal, have been tho Seer Mutakhnrccn, i 2%— 77-*; thn 1 »rcfc 
from tho Committee. on the N’utnro, State, and Condition of the Hast 
i'JJ 4 Company, lit 1772. which is full of < urh<UM Information , Ortnc'a War In 
,i v . pit. ; ,1 ... cite truct i published by tho varlon * actor* in tho ivun<j. 
£h.nmon, Watts, 8te. * 
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though their Nabob Mohammed Ali was now 
rPTY , . i, rival in the Carnatic, its pecuniary produce was 
r ark ^y small.' The governors of forts and districts, 
o zemmdars, polygars, and renters, employed, ns usual, 
uieir means of artifice and force to withhold their pay¬ 
ments ; and the rabble employed by Mohammed Ali a S 
soldiers, ill paid and weakly governed, wore found alto¬ 
gether inadequate to the establishment of an efficient 
authority in the province. The notion which was early 
entertained of the great pecuniary supplies capable o‘f 
being drawn from Madura and TiniveUy, appears still to 
have maintained a determining influence in the councils 
of Madras; and notwithstanding the general resolution to 
remain maettvo, Captain Calliand, the commanding officer 
at Trichmopoly, before the end of the year 1766, received 
instructions to renew his attempts for the reduction of 

King of° Tan; 01101 ! 3 a" hope of leading uiion the 
as us Il w T t° ° r< ! S0 ‘v° ““taaoe-ahopo which, 

ffirccte l ’b s r, k i T ^Ppmnt-eaptain Calliand 
directed his march through Tanjore, and crossing Mara- 

j,i ’ ^ rrlv ed m Timvelly, The troops who acoompaniod 
m, joined to tho body of Sepoys who had remained in 
country, and the troops of the Polygars who had 

arm°v 3C 'Id ft EngHsb , ! utercst > imposed “a formidable 

monev an, 11 'T T ! t0 pr ' ‘ ion for of 

but an’imilm^ l " f Call,an.! 

but an nsigmtcant supply. Intelligence that, the rvM- 

station at tho lort of Dimligul, preset itod in strong 
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colours tho necessity of expedition ; yet ho was unublo to 
leave Tiuivelly before tho 10th of April, when lie marched 
to attack Madura with 180 Europeans, 2500 Sepoys, *i x 
lield-pieces, and 500 horse. Upon arriving at tho town ho 
found it a place of much greater strength than ho had 
been led to suppose; and, without battering cannon, not 
easy, if possible to be reduced. He planned an effort to 
take it by surprise. The first ladders were planted ■ and 
Calliaud himself, with twenty men, had got into the 
fausse-bray, when the guard within received the alarm, 
and thoy were obliged to retreat Two companies of 
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. 1 H v.-jui a real evil to tho ffovernment, that tho revenues v.crc withheld k v 
rc tr k vct(jiy iributavlca and contumacious dci>cndauts.~\V. * 
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Sepoys were soon after despatched to bring pieces of bat¬ 
tering artillery from Trickinopoly; and Calliaud had com¬ 
menced an intrigue with some of the jematdars, or captains 
of the enemy’s troops, when he received intelligence that 
the French had arrived at Trickinopoly. 

During these efforts to obtain possession of the revenues 
of Madura and Tinivelly r similar efforts had been under¬ 
taken in other parts of the province. A brother of the 
Nabob, by name Nujoeb Oolla, who was Governor of 
Nelore and its district, situated in the northern quarter of 
the Carnatic, evaded or refused payment of the sums de¬ 
manded of him; and the Nabob, who possessed not the 
means of coercion, w.os urgent with the English to perform 
it in his stead. The rupture between the two brothers 
took place towards the end of February, and it was the 
1st of April before the English troops were ready to 
march. By the end of the month they had erected but¬ 
teries against tlio fort; on the lid of May a breach was 
effected, which they deemed practicable ; and a storm w;is 
attempted the next morning. But tho English were re¬ 
pulsed [from tho breach, nor was it deemed expedient to 
renew the attack till more battering-cannon should be 
reueivod from Madras. In the mean time tho detachment 
received orders to return to tho Presidency with all ex¬ 
pedition. 

The Government of Pondicherry, notlmthstanding the 
pacific policy inculcated by the recall of Dupleix, and the 
commands which they had received to abstain from all 
operations of hazard till the arrival of the forces which 
they expected from Europe, determined, when they saw 
the English so largely at work, and their small force sepa¬ 
rate.1 to such a distance ns Tinivelly and Nelore, to avail 
themselves of an opportunity which good fortune seemed 
to present. They took the field on the flfcli of Apiil; but, 
to cover their designs, with only a small number of troops, 
and for an object of minor importance. By forced marches 
they uppuarud before Ellav.uiaaoro on the lOt-li, a fort 
P jBscsbcJ by a chief who hail hitherto refused to acknow¬ 
ledge either the English or the Frau oh Nabob. la ® sally, 
in which ho threw the French army into groat jeopardy, 
he reeoi; <:d a mortal wound, of which ho died in a few 

'•'W and the giuWiwii. during Uni aighti, •vauuaUl tho 
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' French, after this acquisition, marched in the BCk5K - 

-leading to the territory of some polygars with chat.iv. 

^'hom they had disputes ; and Captain Calliaud received a -— 

letter from the Madras Presidency, on the very day on 17 ~’ 7 - 
which he attempted to surprise Madura, that from the" late 
intelligence received of the motions of the French, no 
design on their part was appro fa . 1,1 agairatt Triclnno- 
poly.i The season for tho arrival of the English troops 
from Bengal was elapsed ; and it was impossible now that 
any should return 1 »efore September. The French, there¬ 
fore, suddenly barring their garrisons ; leaving in Pondi¬ 
cherry itself none hut invalids j and enrolling the European 
inhabitants to man tho walls, despatched every soldier to 
tho field ; and the army took post before Trichinopoly on 
the 14th of May. The garrison, deprived of the troops 
’which had marched to Madura, were insufficient to guard 
the walls ; and they had 500 French prisoners in the fort. 

Calliaud received intelligence before Madura of the immi¬ 
nent danger of Trichinopoly, at three o’clock in tho after¬ 
noon of the 21st : at six he was on his march : on the 
-olli, at day-break, ho halted nineteen miles from Tridiino- 
poly. An army five times as great as his watched his 
approach, and guarded every avenue by which it was enp- 
posed he could enter the fort. On One side of tho town 
urge plain, about, at ven miles in extent, consist iug 
oi nco-holds covered with water, which tho French doomed 
^passable. Onlliaml continued Ids march, a > if ho iu- 
teiiut'd to ent er by one of the ordinary inlets, till m -ht; 
when he suddenly took another direction, and arm* d at 
the margiri of the riee-field« about ten o'clock. Tho fatigue 
of marching through the rice-field* up to tho knees in 
mud, after forced marches of several days, was excessive. 

At day-break, however, the main body of tho detachment 
reached the fort, and were received with that ardent wel¬ 
come by its inmates, which tho greatness of the danger * 
and The exertions >■ hich the detachment had made to 
save it, naturally inspire*l Tlio French commander, 

astonished at the news of their entranoe, and now despair¬ 
ing of success, marched away for Pondicherry the following 
day. 5 

ft rnnw' U^b'b' Vn \ W»r in pp. IIT—lA3j Wllkg Ui, 

ill fcki»td\c\ of tho Sooth of urita, pp. ttt, W& 
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Intelligence of the march of the French against Trichi' 
nopoly, and of the repulses sustained by their own troops, 
in the two assaults upon Madura and Nelore, reached the 
Presidency of Madras at nearly the same time. They re¬ 
called immediately the detachment from Nelore ; sent as 
many troops as possible into the field; and were uncertain 
whether, to relieve Trichinopoly, they should recall the 
French to the defence of their own settlements, or march 
to attack them before the place ; when the welcome news 
arrived of the fact and consequences of Calliaud’s return. 
To possess and garrison the forts which were scattered 
over the country, and which, by commanding the adjacent 
districts, afforded the only chance of revenue, was a prin¬ 
cipal objoct of desire to both contending parties. Several 
transactions took place about this time, relating to places 
of minor importance ; but Wandewash was a fortress to 
the reduction of which peculiar value was attached. Tho 
Governor of Wandewash had paid no revenue since 1752 ; 
he had perpetually favoured tho French, who from that 
station had been enabled to make incursions into every 
part of the province ; it not only afforded a largo revenue, 
it was also a barrier to the surrounding districts. In hopes 
that it might bo taken beforo tho French army could 
arrive from Trichinopoly to its relief, tho English com¬ 
mander sent to tho attack was ordered to push his opera¬ 
tions with tho greatest vigour. lie got possession of tho 
town, which was contiguous to the fort, after a slight 
resistance. The French, however, were now hastening to 
its relief; and Colonel Aldercron, whose march had not 
displayed any wonderful despatch, thought it prudent to 
ronounco the enterprise before thoy arrived. At bin de¬ 
parture lie set fire to the defenceless town: though no 
peculiar circumstance is alleged to justify an act so cruel 
to tho innocont inhabitants. 

Tho English Presidency, to whom the Nabobship of 
Arcot continued as yet but little productive, were strait¬ 
ened in their treasury. Anxious thorefore to diminish 
expense, thoy gave directions, upon hearing that the army 
hud r-tired from Wandewash, for its proceeding imme¬ 
diately to the Presidency. Unhappily the enemy wore in 
Iho held, of which thoy were thus loft entirely the masters; 
end i hov performed a successful incursion as far as Oonjo- 
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, J they burned the town, to revenge the out- 
omitted upon "YVandewash. The Presidency now 
aware of their blunder, ordered back the army into the 
two armies were nearly equal. The English 
ofiured battle ; but tho French kept within tlioir intrench- 
ments. The English, after remaining in their presence 
tor somo weeks, retired again at tho end of July, and 
marched to the several stations from which they had'been 
drawn. Tho French wore no sooner masters of the field 
than they renewed their incursions, collected tho revenues' 
and levied contributions in several districts. 

A pressure was now sustained of another description 
The Mahratta general Balajee Row had paid a visit of ex¬ 
action to tho kingdom of .Mysore the preceding season- 
ami, upon marching hack to his own country, before the 

wl! 10 after eft T. officer with a ^'ge detachment, 

'' I. /m Ukm f VCm Illtervonin S forts, made himself 
mP L? ° f r 10 passes into tho Carnatic, about sixty 
milea north-west from tho city of Arcot, and sent a p l 
remptory demand of tlio chout for tho whole nabobsliip. 
tho city of Arcot was thrown into tho utmost alarm : tho 
Nabob dreaded tho incursion of Mahratta parties into the 
\cry town ; and accepted tho invitation of tho English to 
the c .out MadrU f', Th0 pretended that 

rupv, ‘ a r U *V U r l > Ni/am ^ Mutt, at 800,000 

Trichitionolv ’ u! thlrtLi for tllG Carnatic, and ouo for 
J f ^opoly and tho southern dopondoncie.s. Of this they 
assorted that six years v. uUkl ihoir 

demand, in the whole, a fc 1 ouo,000 of rupees. 'Tim Nabob 
who know tho weaknc.'H of his physic il, jf not of his intel¬ 
lectual resources, Was glad to n< gotiate. After much dis¬ 
cussion, the Mahratta agent consented to accept of &X>,000 
rupees, in ready money, t nd the Nabob’s draughts upon 
the governors of forts and poiygars for 2o0,00u more. To 
these terms the Nabob agreed; but he required that tho 
money should be found by the English, and should be 
furnished out of the rovonues which ho had assigned to 
them for tho expenses of the war. At this time the 
English might havo obtained important assistance against 
tho Mahrattas. Morari Row, and th • Patau Nabobs of 
Suvanore, Canoul, Caudanore, and Cudupa, who, since tho 
assassination of Nazir Jung, had maintained a sort of 
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independence, offered their alliance. But tho Englis 
could spare no troops, and were as much afraid to admit 
such allies into the province as the Mahrattas themselves. 
After as much delay and evasion as possible, they were 
induced, notwithstanding the danger of tho pi'ocedent, in 
fear of greater evils, to comply with the demand. 

During all this period, the attention of the Presidency of 
Madras-may be considered a ; chiefly divided between two 
objects; the French in the Carnatic, and the Polygars of 
Madura and Tinivelly. When Calliaud was obliged to 
march from Madura for the defence of Trichinopoly, ho 
left about sixty Europeans, and upwards of 1000 Sepoys, 
who were not inactive ; and, as soon as he was convinced 
that no further danger was to be apprehended from tho 
French, he despatched a reinforcement from Trichinopoly. 
In compbanco with the recommendation of tho Presidency 
Calliaud Muiself, with, as groat a portion of the troops 
from Trichinopoly as it was safe to withdraw, marched on 
the liotli of June, and arrived at Madura on the 3rd of 
July. Having cffocted a breach on tho 10th, ho resolved 
to storm. He was repulsed with great loss. For some 
days the operations of tho besiegers wore retarded by the 
sickness of their loader. Tho admission of supplies into 
the town was now, however, cut off; and the negotiations 
for its surrender wore renewed. After some time was 
spent in bargaining about the price, Calliaud, ou the 8th 
of August, ou payment of 170,000 rupees, was received 
into tho town. 

On the 8th of September a French fleet of twelve ships 
anchored in Pondicherry road; but, after landing about a 
thousand men, it again set sail for Mauritiiiii This was 
not tho grand armament which the government of Pondi¬ 
cherry expected; and, till the arrival of which, nil opera¬ 
tions of magnitude were to be deferred. Tho army, how¬ 
ever, which had boen scouring tho country, was still in its 
camp at Wandewoeh. It wav: now strongly reinforcid by 
thd troops nowiy arrived ; and morohod against the fort of 
ChittapoL Tho N abob, Mohammed Ali, had a personal 
di. like to tho Governor of Qhittapet, and had infused into 
the English suspicions of hi ' fidelity, which imprudently 
(Uiuitii: hod tho efforts nccesnary for his support. Ho ivll. 
Lug ius fort to tbo last extremity; and thua another 
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^^considerable importance was gained by the French. 
° m Chittapet they marched to Trincomaleo, which was 
abandoned by the Governor and garrison, upon their ap¬ 
proach. After this they divided themselves into several 
detachments; and boforc the Gth of November, when 
they were recalled, they had reduced eight forts in the 
neighbourhood of Chittapet, Trincomaleo, and Ginger; 
and established collectors in the dependent districts. 

On the news of the arrival of tho French licet, Captain 
Callimul returned to Trichinopoly, with all the Europeans, 
and was soon aftor followed by tho Sepoys, who, however, 
went back as soon as it appeared that Trichinopoly was not 
in danger. Tho Mysoreans, who had been long expected 
to tho assistance of tho confederate Polygars, arrived in 
tho montli of November, took tho fort of Sholavenden, 
and plundered to the walls of Madura, under which they 
remained for several days. They allowed themselves, how¬ 
ever, to be attacked in a narrow pass, by the commander 
of the British Sepoys, and suffered a severe defeat-. In tho 
mean time Captain Calliaud, under tho safeguard of a 
passport from Pondicherry, repaired in person to tho Pre¬ 
sidency, to represent the stato of tho southern dependen¬ 
cies, fur the reduction of which so many useless efforts 
hud been made; aud declared his opinion that the settle- 
>untry oould not be achieved, oi 
drawn from it, without a greater force, or tho removal of 
Maphuz Khan. It. was agreed with tho Nabob that an 
annual income, adequate to his maintenance rdioiildj bo 
offered to this his elder brother, provided ho would quit 
the province and disband hi < troops. Mnphuz Khan, how¬ 
ever, would listen to no terms importing loss than tho 
government of the whole country; and the confederates 
continued in formidable force. 

Though after the recall of tho French troops iu Novem¬ 
ber, no army was in tho held; the garrisons left in tho 
several forts continue l to make incursions one upon 
another, and mutually ravaged the unhappy country. As 
these operations, “being always levelled at defenceless 
villages carried,” says Mr. Urine, “the reproach of rob- 
bery, more than the reputation of war;" each side, too, 
losing by them more than it gained; iheFrench officer at 
Wandewash proposed a conference, for the purpose of 
VOL ni. L 
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. ending this wretched species of warfare ; and an English 
oflicer was authorized to conclude an agreement. The 
governments of Madras and Pondicheny were both now 
disposed to suspend their efforts — the French, till the 
arrival of the forces which they boasted wero to render 
them irresistible in the Carnatic-—the English, that they 
might husband their resources for the danger with which 
they were threatened. In this situation they continued 
till the 28th of April, when a French squadron of twelve 
sail arrived in the road of Fort St. David. 

Upon the breaking out of the war between France and 
England in 1756, the French ministry resolved tor strike 
an important blow in India. The Count de Lally, a member 
of one of those Irish families, which had transported 
themselves into Franco along with James II., was ap¬ 
pointed Comm (md o r- in - Ch i e f of all the French forces in 
India. He had distinguished himself in tho battle of 
Foutenoy, where he took soveral English officers with his 
own hand, and received the rank of Colonel from the King 
upon tho held of battle: it was he who proposed the 
daring i>lan of landing in England with 10,000 men, while 
tlie Prince, Charles Edward, was trying his fortuno for a 
crown in another part of the island: and his hatred 
of t ho English, and his reputation for courage, now pointed 
him out as the fittest i>orson to crush the pretensions of 
that nation on the coast of Coromandel. He was accom¬ 
panied by his own regiment of Irish, 1080 strong ; by fifty 
of the royal artillery, and a great number of officers of 
distinction. They left the port of Brest on the 4th of 
May, 1757, when a malignant fever raged in tho town, of 
which they carried the infection along with them. No 
fewer than 300 persons died in the fleet before they reached 
Rio Janeiro, where they remained for I months, and 
after all. departed with a residue of the sickness onboard, 
At Mauri tins they were joined by a part of tho ships 
which hod landed tho troops at Pondicherry in tho pre¬ 
ceding year: nnd, after a tedious voyage, mado tho coast 
of Coromandel on tho 26th of April, 1768. 

The court < .f Versailles anticipated nothing but triumphs 
from this splendid armamont: and the presumption of 
lolly well assorted with that of his government. It was 
t'Vi a hud down in tho instructions of the ministers* that 
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commence hia operations with the siege of Fort BOOK IV 
-ot. David. For this purpose, before communicating with chap. iv. 
the land, ho made the licet anchor at the place of attack, 
tdc proceeded with two of the vessels to Pondicherry, 

' he arrived at live in the afternoon; 1 and before the 
n ight closed he had 1000 Europeans, and as many Sepoys, 

Oft their march to Fort St. David. In military operations* 
notwithstanding tho importance of despatch, something 
more than despatch is necessary. The troops marched 
ithout provisions, and with unskilful guides, who led 
them astray, and brought thorn to Fort St. David at seven 
o’clock iu tho morning, worn out with hunger and fatigue. 2 
This gave them a motive and an apology for commencing 
a system of plunder and insubordination, from which they 
could not easily be recalled. 

These troops had scarcely arrived at Fort St. David 
when the ships in the road descried the English fleet 
making way from the south. Mr. Pococke, with the ships 
of war from Bengal, had arrived at Madras on tho 24th of 
!-aiy; OH th tho following month a srp. 

of five ships from Bombay had arrived undor Admiral 
Htcvons; and on the 17th of April, the whole sailed to the 
•southward, looking out for the French. Having in ten 
days worked as high to the windward as the head of 
‘ for t ho coast, w h i o 1 1 they made* 
on I ugapatfiara, on the 28th, and proceeding along shore, 

1 . . : 

fiding near Qtiddalore. Tho French immediately wniglK«1, 
and bore down towards Pondicherry, throwing out signals 
to rocaU tho two ships which had wiled with Lrdly; and 

• ■ 

ltious for the two ships not being answered, the French 

t He himself complains that little reparation * a* mado eo-<.pt.rfttp 'with, 

him Auitinir the proofs of careleMtU'**, one wn . that ha was saluted with flw, 
dUriwTK^ nfrannon, lowl¬ 
and thruttgU, ami the two other* d an ■'.*! the ri.'K n*. Mtftftotte )>mir Lafly, 


Vlt’■ 11 It u ’ 

and through, ami the l 

$ 

'a ui»v complains, and with K*d rtatm. «t tho .leplornlOr i*nnrHr.i‘ of tha 
Vt, neU (iuventur and Connell. Thov coni l vM tell him the animmt or the 
ItalUh forw* on the. coast i nor whether ( add,ilorh <nno«lt** l with a 
try W „U or h rampart: nor whether them '• n <u over to NHvrccA 
i*uiMiic li irv and 1'vrt Si.Uuvld. He complain.*, t.mt he i*at nut} <.• >t hours 
*1 UtnldaPire, became tlte«« was not a mau at l mlkhcrty who could tell hiut 
S**l it wiut open on the *tdc next the sea; that hu wn utrnhlo to find twenty- 
|,rod.to»»8.n T’otidlcherty; and that the Gommr, who W<Whi*d 
1° f " * ir.i a portion to him on the road, broke his word; wh: ue® tin tfoim 
Tl •b tvo dnya without food, and some of them died. Ibid. 40, 41 . 
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fleet stood out to sea, and formed the lino of battle. The 
French consisted of nino sail, the English only of seven, 
1758. i 6 baitle was indecisive; the loss of a few men, with some 
damage to the ships, being only tho result. 1 Both fleets 
fell considerably to leeward during tho engagement; and 
the French were six days in working up to the road of 
Pondicherry, whero the troops were landed. Lully himself 
had some days before proceeded to Fort St. David 
with the whole force of Pondicherry, and the troops from 
the fleet were sent after him, as fast as they came on 
shore. 



CITAr. iv. 



The English were thrown into the greatest alarm. So 
much was the power of tho enemy now superior to their 
own, that they scarcely anticipated any other result, than 
their expulsion from the country ; and had Dupleix been 
still tho guide and conductor of the enemy’s affairs, it is 
moro than probable that their most gloomy apprehensions 
would have been realized. 2 Not only had an overwhelming 
addition been made to a force, against which they had 
previously found it difficult to maintain themselves • hut 
in the meantime, Bussy, in the northern parts of the’Doc- 
can, had obtained the mCst important advantages and 
brought upon the English the heaviest disasters, \fter 
the br iUiant exploit of 1756, when ho defended himself at 
Hyderabad against the whole power of the Subahdar and 
imposed his own terms upon his enemies, ho had’pro¬ 
ceeded to the Northern Circars, where his presence was 
necessary, to collect the revenues, and, by an adjustment 
of the government, to provide for the future regularity of 
their payment. He began his march on tho 16th of No¬ 
vember of that year, with 500 Europeans and 4000 Sepoys ; 
leaving only a small detachment to attend to tho person 
of tho Subahdar * In accomplishing his progress through 








1 A I renc-ii -ship was driven on shore, and obliged to be abandoned; trat (Jits 
w.w owing to an arc Went after the battle. 

2 Lord CHre himself said. In his evidence before the Committee, in 1774: 
*' Mr. Lully arrived with a force ihreubmetl not only the destruction of all 
the settlement;" there, but of all tho East India Company’s poes^Mcr.a, nn<J 
nothing laved Madras from sharing the fate of 1 ort St. David, at that time, 
but th< ir wont of money, which gave time for strengthening and reinforcing' 
tho place.” Report, ut inprn. 

’ On.ie iil. 103) aaya he left 100 European.-, and IOOO Sepoy*. Wilks 
Mllstor. Skatvhea, p. 3*7) - .y In* left 200 Europeans nn.l M'O Svpoyn. Orrnc 
Ibid, p 2 apeaka of Hie dctavhmout as consisting of 200 European* 
and dou Sejv.ys. 
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z .. he encountered no considerable resistance. 
^ ^ygar of Bobilco defended his fort to the last ex- 
lemity ; and exhibited the customary spectacle of Hindu 
esperation, the fortress in Humes, and the people in rrn r _ 
* lson butchered by their own hands. But he was excited 
this desperation by the command to exchange the 
government of Ins present for that of another district on 
account of the annoyance he gave to a neighbouring chief 
from whom 13ussy hail received a train of important serl 
vices. When Bussy had nearly completed the arrangement 
which ho intended to make, he received, about the 1st of 
April, letters from Suraj-ad-dowla, inviting him by the 
largest offers, to assist him in expelling the English from 
Bengal. Bussy waited on his northern frontier, ready to 
march through Orissa into Bengal, as soon as he should 
room j satisfactory intelligence ; but, learning the capture 
of Chandernagor, and the imbecility of the Subahdar. he 
changed his purpose, and proceeded to the attack of the 
English establishments within the Circars. There were 
three factories, on three different branches of the Goda- 
very, in a district remarkable for the excellence an l 
cheapness of its cloths. They were places of no strength, 
and surrendered on the first requisition. Vizagapatam, 
lowcv.-r, was ouo of tho places of greatest importance 
belonging to tho English in India. It was a fort, gar- 

rfHmHv by 1 “? E t r0paa ” fl - “ d 300 bul so iu'ju- 

dicioi lj c ° m ■■Iruotcd, that the oUom]>t (o dcfcml itwu 

unanimously determined to be vain. The van t.f Unsay h 
army appeared bel »ro it on tho 1*4th of June ; and a 
capitulation was concluded ; that all tho European*, both 
military and civil, should be regarded as prisoners, and all 
the effects of the Company prize of war. The Sepoys, 
aud other natives, Bussy allowed to go whero they pleased; 
he also promised to respect tho property of individuals! 
“ And he kept his word,” nays Mr. : 0nno, “with the utmost 
liberality, resigning, wi .uout discussion, whatsoever pro¬ 
perty any oue claimed as his own. 1 ' 

During these transactions, however, a great revolution 
was preparing in the army of Salabut Jung. Ho had two 
younger brothers, whom Bussy, acquainted with the 
tamper of Oriental governments, had advised the Su- 
buhdar to provide with establishments, and every itidul- 
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gence suitable to their rank, but from whom ho had 
horted him carefully to withhold those governments 
places of power, which, in tho hands of the near relation* 
of the prince, were the causo of so many revolutions in 
India. This prudent course was pursued till tho period of 
tho alienation from Bussy of tho mind of the Subahdar J 
■when that prince was easily persuaded, by his designing 
courtiers, to reverse the policy which tho sagacity of 
Bussy had established. The eldest of the two brothers 
Bivsalut Jung, was appointed Governor of the strong fort 
and country of Adorn; and Nizam Ali, the youngest and 
most dangerous, was made Governor of Berar, the most 
extonsivo province of tho Deccan, of which tho Mahrattas 
now possessed tho principal part. 

Towards^the end of tho year 1757, while a body of Mali- 
ruttim insulted Aunuigabad, which was then the residence 
of the Subahdar, a mutiny, under tho usual bhape of 
clamour for pay, was excited in his urmy. Tin* utmost 
alarm was affected by the Dowan, or minister, who took 
shelter in a strong fort. Tho Subahdar, without resources, 
was driven to dismay: Nizam Ali, who had acquired some 
reputation, and intrigued successfully with the troops, 
olforod to interpofio aud allay tho tumult., provided tho 
roquhilo power , and among other things tho great seal of 
tho Subuh, were committed to bits hands: tho requisition 
was obeyed: and Nizam Ah, leaving only the name of 
Subahdar to bis brother, grasped the whole powers of tho 
state. With an affectation of in difference ho committed 
the seal to his brother Bassalut Juug, but under sufhcienfc 
security that it would be used agreeably to his directions. 1 

Buysy received intelligence of these events in the be¬ 
ginning of January ; immediately began his march with 
tho whole of his army; and by a road never travelled 
before by Europoon troopa, arrive*! in twenty-one days at 
Aurungabad, a distance by tho pom i a hula tor of nearly 

1 There arc some important diffurcucca Ixilwcn Ornie’* Mdoynt of theac 
(rt-ii’' ,'\v\ m .t I'l'-cii 1 1 \ tin. li^TiAphor (>f Sinl n in*iz Khun, tin- ‘ !i •-” 1 * r 
mini it r r»t frjlninu Jan*?. T1 m> due on tent wa» real, and tho dewnu only saved 
l.in la • by a inat to lJowlftt-tUv;. IUi**Uul Juhk w lw Qono«rn'’<l <» tl.y di*. 
turlianri'. ‘ ii thr other brother, Kkntu All, woa not fin tlm up.'*. 1, ‘" did ho 
jviiu hi* l>i other U r two or thjco mouth*. The remit ut hi* Ju»K-tl**« ' Vl ' < that 
«1« «,rll«o4 In iVlevt. Mime* Alt w iui • loclarud heir ao*l *>' ‘•alnbut 

«hmj( ( «m*i it- v* nted with him in the tfovcrnincnt, ongn..*r in# t* 5 # tvul fttilhc. 
iHy Calculi# ItfW.-W. 




BESSY. 

separate armies were encamped about BOOK IV. 
fizam Ali from Berar ; that of the Subah, ciiap. rv. 

Ji had now the command ; that of Bas- - 

Sidut Jung from Adoni ; and that of tho Mahrattaa com- 1788. 
uianded by Balajec Row. Tho presence of Buasy, V /ith 
bis liandful of Europeans, imposed rospect upon them all- 
and every eyo was filed upon his movements. ITi» 
cure was to restore tho authority of the Subahdar, whom 
tho presence alone of the French detachment, which had 
vigilantly guarded his person, had probably saved from 
the assassination which gouerally forms tho main ingre¬ 
dient of Indian revolutions. 

Tho two brothers at first assumed a high tone ; and 
when obliged to port with tho seal, exhibited unusual 
marks of rage and indignation. Bossy clearly saw that 
the safety of tho Subahdar, and tho existence of tho pro- 
sent government, demanded the resumption of tho power 
which had boon intrusted to Nizam Ali; but when tho 
proposition of a large pension was made to him in lion of 
his government, ho had tho art to interest Ills troops in 
his behalf, and Busay found it necessary to temporize. 

. rcm °vc still further tho umbrage which he found wan 
gaining ground at the uncontrollable authority with wliich 
a stranger disposed of tho puwors of the Deccan, and of 
it fcu'ua oi the great Nizam id Mulk, he re-committed tho 
so-- c s ate to Bossalut Jung, but under securities which 
precluded any improper ueo. 

lo provide a purmanont (Miourity for bin predominating 
influence in tho gavermmmt of tho Sulmh, there wan 
wanting, heai l ! tho distant provinces wliich yiclde l him 
tho nucc3sary revenue, a plue,o of strength near the seat 
of government, to render bun independent of tho sudden 
machinations of his enemies. The eelehritcd fortress <<i' 
Dowlatabad, both from locality and strength, was admirably 
adapted to his views. It was ai 

the prime minister, the mortal foe of Busay, the eliiof 
actor in the late commotions, and the assured instrument 
of others in every hostile design. By a sum of money, 

Hussy gained the Deputy Governor to admit him secretly 
with his troops into tho fort: and this invaluable instru- 

1 Mi Omv* static the ilavj <m report merely; hut ve may prusumo U was 
the W-,i hiformatlpn which that careful historian ccmld procure. 
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Lent of power was gained without the loss of a man. As 

- utmost efforts, however, of the resentment of the 

- minister were now assured, Bussy secured the means of 
rendering him a prisoner in the midst of the camp of the 
Subahdar, at the very hour when ho himself was received 
into the fort Dowlatabad. These events alarmed Nizam Ali 
into submission ; and an accommodation was effected, by 
which he agreed to divest himself of his government of 
Berar, and accept of Hyderabad in its stead. When hold¬ 
ing his court, to receive the compliments of the principal 
person*, before his departure for his new government, he 
was waited upon, among others, by Hyder Jung, the Do- 
wan of Bussy. This personage 1 was tho son of a Governor 
of Masulipatam, who had been friendly to the French; 
and lie had attached himself to Bussy, since his first 
arrival at Colcomla. Bufisy was soon aware of his talents, 
ami discovered tho great benefit he might derive from 
them, lie became a grand and dexterous instrument for 
unravelling the plots and intrigues against which it was 
necessary for Bussy to bo incessantly on his guard ; and a 
no less consummate agent in laying tho trains which led 
to the accomplishment of Bussy’s designs. To give him 
the gr«-;iter weight with his countrymen, and more com¬ 
plete access to tho persons and the minds of tho pcoplj 
of con seep lenoe, ho obtained for him titles of nobility 
dignities, and riches ; and enabled him to hold his Durbar 
like the greatest chiefs. He was known to have been 
actively employed in the late masterly transactions of 
Bussy ; and an occasion was chosen, on which a blow might 
bo struck, both at his life, and that of Salabut Jung. A 
duy was appointed by the Subahdar for paying his devo¬ 
tions at tho tomb of bis father, distant about twenty miles 
from Aurungabad ; and on the second day of his absence, 
Nizam Ali hold his court. Hyder Jung was received with 
marked respect; but, on some pretext, det ained behind 
the rest of the assembly, and assassinated. The first earo 
of Bins v, upon this now emergency, was to strengthen 
tho slender escort of Salabut Jung. The next was to 

1 Hi* original name was Alxl-al-Rabnian, he vrns inkon %vhllat young to 
nry. and early employed ns an Inimprotrr t«> Iiii^j'h demclimcnt, in 
he gained Uio eonlldcnco of Dint oillccr. l.lfo of Staling wax 

a turn,—W. 
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person of the late minister ; 1 of whoso share BOOK IV. 
present perfidy he had no doubt, and whom he had chap. it. 

hitherto allowed to remain under a slight restraint in the -— 1 

camp. That veteran intriguer, concluding that his life 1768 - 
w as in danger, excited his attendants to resist, and was 
slain in the scufile. Struck with dismay, upon tho nows 
of this unexpected result, Nizam Ali abandoned the camp 
in the night, taking with him his select cavalry alone ; and 
pursued his flight towards Boorhanpore, about ISO miles 
north from Auruugabad, with all tho speed which the 
horses could endure. Thus was Bussy delivered from his 
two most formidable enemies, by the very stroke which 
they had aimed against him ; and in this state of uncon¬ 
trollable power iu the wide-extended government of the 
Deccan, was he placed, when tho arrival of Lolly produced 
an extraordinary change in his views; and ensured a new 
train of events in tho Subah. 


The character of that new Governor was ill adapted to 
the circumstances in which he was appointed to act. 
Ardent and impetuous, by tho original structure of his 
mind, his early success and distinction had rendered him 
vain and presumptuous. 

With natural talents of considerable force, his know¬ 
ledge was scanty and superficial. Having never ex¬ 
perienced difficulties, ho never anticipated any. For him 
it was enough to will tlio end j tho moans obtained m 
interior portion of his regard. Acquainted thoroughly 
with tho technical part of the military | i i >n. but 
acquainted with nothing else, he wa.^ totally unable to 
apply ite principles in a new situation of tilings. Unac¬ 
quainted with the character and manners of tho people 
among whom he was called upon to act; he was too ig¬ 
norant of the theory of war to know, that on tho manage- 


i Vrr.'.v<lrit' to the Mazir ol ( nira » whence the ldo^raph \ of Shnhnawar. 
Klein n derived, he was ahv <' In in-.in through m ,ci 0 ,y of 

livder Junjf, who was plotting- «t is aA>'.r.i<l. the arrest •>! Ni/am All, when 
lie paltl that prince the vi«ll i» the course.. which he «a, mimkrcd Upon 
the death of llyder June, the princ® mounted his hnrte and tied, and in tho 
ninrln ui.ieh thew occurrences excited amonp-it the French, tome of lumv's 
Attendants hastened to the place where the niinhuv vra* r -iirtncd, and killed 
him iomr with Ins youn.;ct sin and another of s.iUlmt Jun« i chief 
eill. r vSnln-adxlowlah. The native lmtor.a.i ., ,m douUt. raided by hi. 
VrqudieiN. In uvribin* to tho Krvn- h comma; flout any -Unuc however in- 
dir. t, |„ du- a»ms'lnutloii of the dc Atm t hut hud Uuo been implicated in any 
"iimiur trahnartlon. it Id very lUVbohle tlult the Lngllih hfctor’.an would linvo 
a very different account of it.—W. 
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mcnt of his intellectual and moral instruments, the 
succoss of the general mainly depends. 

Ho began by what he conceived a very justifiable act of 
authority; but which was in reality a cruel violation of 
the customs, the religion, and, in truth, the legal rights 
of the natives. As there was not at Pondicherry, of the 
persons of the lower castes, who are employed in the sor- 
vile occupations of the camp, a sufficient number to 
answer tho impatience of M. Lally, in forwarding tho 
troops to Fort St. David, ho ordered the native inhabitants 
of tho town to be pressed, and employed, without dis¬ 
tinction of caste, in carrying burdens, and performing 
whatever labour might be required. Tho terror and con¬ 
sternation created by suoh an act, was greater than if ho 
hud sot fire to the town and butchered every man whom 
it contained. Tho consequence was, that tho natives wore 
afraid to trust themselves in his power ; and ho thus 
ensured a deficiency of attendants. 1 

Tluffeeble bullocks of the country, and tho smallness 
of the number which tho Governor and Council of Pondi¬ 
cherry were able to supply, but ill accorded with Lolly’s 
ideas of a .sufficiency of draught cattle. Tho verv de¬ 
pressed state of tho treasury precluded the possibility of 
affording other facilities, the want of which his impatience 
rendered a galling disappointment. He vented his uneasi¬ 
ness in reproaches and complaints. He had earned out in 
his mind one of those wide and sweeping conclusions, 
which men of littlo experience and discrimination are apt 
to form ; that his countrymen in India were universally 
rogues. And to this sentiment, that ignorance and avidity 
at home, which recalled Duploix, wore well calculated to 


1 Thin.ut least. is stated by the KnfiUsli hfatorinns, arul by tho numerous 
anil too *ucoe»*Ai! enemies of Lolly. In the or its 

no proof Unit I enn pwrcelvc. In ono of I.ally’* teller** (to lio Leyrit, lsth of 
ilr.v). tic pr»->:c.n him to prevail upon the inhabitant* of JVmdieluirry. i*v vxlm 
rrward . to lend their stance. Thi-- I oka not t.J.c a general order u> lin- 
pnrv tho Inhabitant.-*, The truth ij. Unit he himself brings charge\ which 
were too troll f« uud 'd, of oppreatlon committed by other# agala»t tut native*, 
la hh. lfib’.r tt> i >" L«yrit, afo.li of May. 1769. ho royc, »* J'apprtmd dmuf 
vntro civil ct -lam. votvo mliltairo, il u coannet df-s M'rntioui vin-u-vi'. ‘t^tfons 
do pay qul las vioignenfc ct leu empftcbemt do vuua fairs los fuuroUnrci hu-ob- 
vi ri>i« . !ti iruVi*!'Iiiiu f - Pamso* bally »a>*3. in lti& Mi'iuulra. P- ■ " lH?j 

emphi '. • di» Simir IHiti Ynnx. protoi, l ,or ,c dc Lcyrlt. nrrvb h nt dw 
j'r/iv i»l m* t, ii jrrlvoi- r.t mi camp. *rt t xicvoii ill dc I’nrgont drs sn'h>, l^oir iftir 
•kopIw Ik Itbrrld du pn unfit tin da ee# brigand* avolt M r l ' ! ' 0,1 Levant 
<b lit. i;n ui it sajt aur hu un oae plvln dVspi .-.i ct dc jiclUc Joyan* inlcvcn 
mux pnyMm*-..'* 
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Uh> opwaiiims of Lolly. 

1 Urtro. 1 allr (M(hu. p. 42) s&«, “ II y avail dam lc 1 ort to Slim Dnvhl 
».cut Kuropecni, ot environ deux milleClpaycs. Les troupes du Oouiio do 
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> _^/uim. The Directors liad told him j n their in- BOOK IV. 

^ructions ; « As the troubles in India have boon tho chap. iv. 
•^ource of fortunes, rapid and vast, to a great number of 
Uidividuals, the same system always reigns at Pondicherry, 

'vhero those who have not yet mado their fortune hope to 
m bko it by tho same means ; and those who havo already 
siputed it hapdto imiko it a second time. Tho Siour do 
Lolly will liavo an arduous task to eradicate that spirit of 
flnpidi^ff but it would be one of the most important am* 
flood v. hirh he could render to the Companv.' " J 
want^ therefore, which he experienced, every delay which 
occurred, he ascribed to tlio dishonesty and misconduct of 
the persons employed ;* and had so little prudence as 
incessantly to declare those opinions in tho most pointed 
ami oSmmw-® terms which his language could supply. 

These proceedings rendered him in a short time odious to 
every class of men in tho colony; precluded all cordial co- 
operation, and ensured him every species of ill-office which 
n waa safe to render. The animosity at last between him 
aiu .™. countrymen became rancour and rngo ; and tho 
possibility of a tolerable management of tho common 
concerns was utterly destroyed. 

On tho 1st oJ May, Lally himself arrivod at Fort St 
iJayid ; and when joined by tho troops from the ships, 

natie TiT T ^’° ‘' r uwn lVom tho forts in tho Car- 
rtTnbmi w according to Mr. Orrno, 2500 Europe ms, 

' ' ° i.i° l 1 ! ul * s * aUt * aOout tho eamo number .>r .>«•- 

poys, assembled tor tin* attack. The gar: i son counicf c-i <>i‘ 

IGUO natives, and OLD Kuropu ins, of whom oighty-tbroo 
wore sick or iutirm, and 250 wore seamen.* Tho place 


• Htfm. I r 'Ur Lilly, p. 21. In their loiter <,f th ■ Mill March. 17S9, Ui-v say 
•• Vous YOU tins Lieu prendre till conadi rution I’ldmliiUtrutlufl Jos affaires d» 
la Corapwcnic, ct 1’oriioue den oL’u . i«mj rwinbrp «p,.j n>UH y voyons: l'u 
polarnc (tb/iolu U 0 U 8 paroit la pram R> re oho e it oorrifcr."—Tlwv add, “ fcou* 
trouvuns |ior-tout des preuves do u prodignlltdlaplus outree, ot du plus grand 

a There w no doubt at all. th i‘ tlio neglect of nil preparation, to mil-lc him. 
to act with promptitude, tb< u it they had Ween exporting him at PandalierTy 
for eight moulliH, vra« extraftfe, and to tho )a*t degree culpable, rinjit wa> a 
total want ot talent «t this cm- l' 1 mU-hcrry . a wwiL tin . :! union lluu thu 
exported armament was to do ever;, tuiug, und lhat the r who v. rr ifurn 
bufnro had no oc..mi to do an; thing: otherwise, with tho groat«. npertority 
uf lore: they had enjoyed since the arrival oi the l"tw Knropeans, i U the ho- 
Binning of September, they might have pan onuod actions oi no trifling import- 
»»!<-«•, and havo at leant pr qwuod stmt of tlio nanny and other thin as requisite 
fur Uh> tincratiwis of Lolly. 
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ncM out till the l3t of June, when, having nearly expended 
its ammunition, it yielded on capitulation. It was ex¬ 
pected to have made a better defence; and the English 
historians have not spared the conduct of the command¬ 
ing officer. He had courage and spirit in sufficient abun¬ 
dance ; but was not very rich in mental resources, or very 
accurate in ascertaining the conduciveness of his mean3. 
. consequence of instructions brought from France, Lally 
immediately issued orders for razing the fortifications to 
the ground. As soon as the fort capitulated, he sent a 
detachment against Dovi-Cotah, which the garrison im¬ 
mediately abandoned; and on the 7th of June, lie re¬ 
turned with the army, in triumph, and sung Te Deum at 
-Pondicherry. 

.f T T k “ 1 . EngU “, h ,' \ n OI P 6otalion that the next operation 
of Lally would b,.- the siege of Madras, had called in the 
troops from -all the forts in the interior, except Ti-irld- 
nop-.ly; and had oven debated whether they should „ot 
abandon that city itself. All the troops from Tinivelly 
and Madura ware ordered to return to Trichinopoly, and 
together with the garrison, to hold themselves in readiness’ 
for any cmorgoncy. 

Tl.o great poverty, however, of the French exchequer 
and the inability, created or greatly enhanced by the un¬ 
popular proceed,„gs of Lally, of supplying its deficiencies 
by credit, cramped bis operations, and sharpened the 
asperities of Ins temper. He had written from Fort St. 
P avid Governor of Pondicherry, in the following 

cun.-, . rim letter shall bo an eternal secrot botween 
\ an ^ 111 ^ you afford mo the means of accom- 
plipbing my enterprise. I left you 100,000 livres of my 
owu money to uid you in providing tho funds which it 
lcqum-B. J found not, upon my arrival, in your purse, 
and in that of your whole council, tho resource of 100 
pence. \ on, os well us they, bavo refused mo the support 
nf your credit. Yet I imagine you arc all of you tnoru 


• >• <. ■ iD>toicnt nit wire cents Kurop^ns, <*t cents nolm, tnr.t c»v.'H rlo 

j. 1 *''i rnnmWa d lit luV.c. rt'Rltncnt qui nvoit< v vayd un »onit <u nu 

i(, 11 rtvmt |icnlH ibRtrc hommes, c: h quf on n'n'"U '• nn<5 

, ,* * ,lfl 'lflmrqiicmvni n Pontticl.tTry, qiv quiirunt»'-lnil», Jn urr ■» do 
1 w.. , ' '' hi iM.it dt! tut foMrtilr tkn\ p i ict*." It is nt leu-U »'•»« rnnetn- 
mpi . . “ Mt utctil i » fact# w.n made in the luce at Lilly’* numerous 






PLANS OF LALLY. 


tho Company than 1 am. If you continue to 
in want of everything, and exposed to contend ciiap.iv 
'ttitli universal disaffection, not only shall I inform the “ 


King and the Company of the warm zeal which their 
servants hero display for their interest, but I shall take 
effectual measures for not depending, during the short 
Stay I wish to make in this country, on the party spirit 
and the personal views with which 1 perceive that every 
member appears occupied, to the total hazard of the Com¬ 
pany.” 1 

Despairing of funds from any other source, he resolved 
to devote to this object the next operations of the war* 
He at the same time recalled Bussy, against whose cha¬ 
racter ho fostered the strongest prejudices, and the im¬ 
portance of whose transactions under the Subahdar he 
treated as interested pretence and imposture. 

Two plans presented themselves for the supply'of his 
wants. All the western and northern districts of tho 
Nabobship, evacuated by the English, lay open to his in¬ 
cursions, and in the rents which might bo collected o£u red 
a certain resource. But the collection of rents was a 
tedious operation, and the expected produce a scanty 
supply. The King of Tanjore, when pressed in 1731 by 
Chunda Saheb and the French, had, among his other 
effort* to procrastinate and evade, given his bond, which 
still remained at Pondicherry, for 5 , 000,000 rupees. This 
sum, could it only bo extorted from him, was a *ud 

present resource; and in Fort Si. David, an a j ri - u. i had 
boon found tho pretender to tho throne of Tanjoro, who 


i JItfrnuiro, »t supra. Pieces Ju*tiilcdti\r<, p. 3< . Ue Leyrit defended him- 

Mifl.v any* he, " do 

inn eonduite, et do la dlactio de fends dai^ laqrcllc uiim'a lnls>- • depuis deux 
ivn-? ct je cotnpto votes fniro voir que J'al fait h t-nrs c^irds nlus qu’on no 
‘nou ntteodre de mol. Mes resources soiu n. Jourd'hui cjuil?< ?, ct ni us n cu 
n . plus fi nitcudre que d'un sacebs. Ou c» tronverols jc do ratlbantes duns 
” ra y, ruind par quinxc ans de guerre, p* «r fuurnir anx d.ipcn** vunsidi!- 
do votre arraifo at auxbcJoim*d une • esdre,par Uiqucllo nous attcndlons 
bleu desesDfcca de Becoure, ct qul so trouve an cr.ntr.iirc <!< • »cc do ton! ?** 
ii.M No IS Lett, du Stour Dc Leyrit au ConUe do Lady. U4lh May. 17,'ilL 
iJjJjJ'v, however, assorts that ho had received two millions of Hvres by the 

“rThtant leMtVs tUffSount of the English historians. Lolly him-df saj^ 
,v!.T,SiitfmSdS&ioprcawldlnnlvfr;™ I ort St f:.vM t. Madr.Vj 

U'tmlJ aa upon a enure to the south, for t,,. p-npu ot ndcr epting lr jj 
voS, m might arrive from F.ngUnd ; and carried mil, him me d-MuJu icnt 
v bu i, Lolly uiu\ put on board to prevail upon him to tra; t hUnsch again at 
sc i after the first engagement. Mem. p. 0,. 
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Light now be employed as an instrument to frighten the 
liajuh into compliance. Tlio expedition against Tan i ore 
was accordingly undertaken; and ou the 18th of Juno 
Lally took thu ficlch 1 

I iom the terror of the natives, the alienation of the 
uropeans, und the want of money, the equipment of tho 
expedition, in attendants, draught cattle, and even provi¬ 
sions and ammunition, was in the highest degree defective, 
n seven days the army arrived at Caricol, not without 
suGering, at this early stage, both from fatigue and from 
linger.- At this place tally was met by a messenger 
from the King, who was desirous to treat. Lally under¬ 
stood that some of hm predecessors hud been duped into 
impolitic delay, by the artful uogoointiona of tlio King of 
Tanjore. He resolved to display superior wigdom by a 
conduct directly tlio reverse, lie proocede l * 'v . 
town ocoountcd rieh, about four mil**. f lu ^ a £ orc > ft 
X.-MJ .. but u, • merchant* |. (U | ,V„, ? f 

mo,tvaluubl" effects, and the a, quid!ion jiobb j T 
tnlle. On tlio ‘i&tli ho arrived at Kivoloor,"the scat „r ‘ 
^iobrated Pagoda, which coater, h» represented 

“ enormous riche,, the accumulated oftl-rim.* 

if the piety of ages: hud it boon plundered bv a Mnhum 
twtttoetion 

sian historian, he would have described h;„ t, , 1 

away, in his fortunate chariots, a mountain of o, n 

the vulgar persuasion, Lally ransorlfprl Q i Uader 

houses; dragged the tanks, and took away thTlfa? but 
° trowBKSWM. found, and the Hols, instead of gold 
vu e only of brass. Six unhappy Brahmens lingered about 
, ^ 1U l"*?* *» probable, of recovering eomo of 

" The suspicions of Lully took 
u in tur spicy ; hia violence and precipitation look Ids 


Mu 


" Llb * hiit rp « T * t poirt»K.uctl IT* ate*** of Mnrlnwi rvmt 
uut u UTftiurm’M penu^umn ctf (Fir (J..vi>n»u>.au.nhe.i, Ml j, , a . 


’wih >• per »U'\ m>ji CTUH UfMi-ror.aii.i the-It ft i k ii i a x/»tn 
Jj" ■— *- l *>n*ry of a to. t imrii.-im,/ spirit, vim had o.nUiv.d to K nln a rn,.i In. 

l ’i r . C,#l,m ,,flof PwntHcUrry), that Lc alitU rtook tho UuMllUun U> 
**nj.tro. Mold. j#. ftu. 4 

nriii L « 1,y ,,f coyntc. obliged totru-c to Hie InftmtttUnn of tho.v sU.*«l 
ftfllll 1 “i CUUi,tr y» *‘‘ ,t of I_nvaur mtilIk- l^ynt ,mnkt U miy 

kl ; * • ' -t IV«> fxu o»u»t<-l lit vi.f.il j: • • tiro UuMllfllcititiea |>, utHt.twk. 

* Y, 1, »«W *' i «*«» «l»oa r< ns, v tita|»»D* vhin, t f lS > | C r.-r t<- I* f dae, 


!. , ,M ’ 1 ab- 1 a norc f rUU Us ml t * .i» ftui of L^lr u.”» 1 '■'< - u ‘* I lie 

*«- V,'. ,l,r to Sff'l'b UlO fiHMOioU*. deficitii- 

' B,,u *» li«f >uia turroti oiled. 
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MPT UrON TANJORE DEFEATED. 

j for realities ; and he ordered the six Brahmens 
to bo treated as the Europeans arc accustomed to treat the 

natives ocmvictrd an spiew ; that ia, to bo shot awny from 

the muzzles of the guns. The King’s army took the field ; 
and after a slight show of resistance, retreated to the 
capital near which Daily arrived on the 18th of July. 
Conferences ensued: The King offered u sum of money, 
but greatly inferior to what was required: Daily offered to 
abate in his pecuniary demand, provided he wore furnished 
with GOO bullocks, and a supply of gunpowder. Ilia 
agents were more prudent than himeelf, and suppressed 
the article of gunpowder, the deficiency of which, if known 
t<> the King, was not likely to improve his disposition to 
compliance ; and the bullocks, the King obsorvod, that his 

religion did not permit him to grant. The cannonade and 
bombardment began. After a few days, the King renewed 
his efforts for an accommodation. Tho obliquities of 
Eastern negotiation wore out tho temper of Dally; and ho 
threatened to carry the King and all his family laves to 
Mauritius. This outrage produced in tho Hindu a final 
resolution to defend himself to the last extremity. He 
had early, among his applications for assistance, implored 
the co-operation of the English; and Captain Cftlliaud at 
Tri eh inopoly was commissioned to make all those efforts 
in hi i favour which his own security might appear to 
allow. That officer ,'*mt to him without delay a small 
detachment, which might feed hie hopes of a ruom efficient 
support, and afford him no apuiupv fin* making fii^ pence 
with tho French Dut ho wu rjrm,I to intrant him with 
a nv considerable portion <J' his troops, fully awaro that Hie 
French might at. any time make with him an accommoda¬ 
tion, and receive his assistance to destroy the very men 
who had come to protect him. Upon this last occummco 
Oalliaud inferred that the time fur accommodation wna 
chip.-cd, and sent an additional detachment. 1-ally con¬ 
tinued his operations, and on the 7th of August ftffe 

r At this timo, however, only 150 charges of powder for 
tlio cannon, not twenty cartouches a man for the troops, 
an,I not provisions for two days, remained in the curup.i 

1 UtU hi, t! ’ stutment of Ormu (d. 27/. That of tally K 'fijn’ll th* noM,»it 
au pa, c a’attUIorio quo trofc ndllicra dc poudw pour to cauuns, ot vaigt cou^ 
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next morning intelligence was received that the Eng- 
lloet, after a fresh engagement with the French, had 
— * anchored before Carical, from which alone the French 

1758. army cou ld d er j vc j tg SU pplies. Lally summoned a council 
of war. Out of thirteen officers, two, the Count d’Estaign, 
and M. Saubinet, advised an immediate assault, considering 
the success as certain, and the landing of the English at 
Carical, while the French fleet kept the sea, as highly 
improbable. It was determined, in conformity with tho 
opinion of the other eleven, to raise the siege. 1 Intelli¬ 
gence of this resolution of the enemy, and of tho negli¬ 
gence and security in which they encamped, encouraged 
the Tanjoriuos to attempt a surpriso; which brought 
Lally and his army into imminent danger. After a 
disastrous march, in which they suffered severely, from 
the enemy, from fatigue, and from famine,* thoy arrivod 
on tho iibth at Carical, and saw tho English fleet at anchor 
off tho mouth of tl\o river. 

After tho first of tho naval engagements, tho English 
fleet, be Toro they could anchor, wore carried a league to 
the north of Sadr as; the French, which had suffered less 
in the rigging, and sailed better, anchored fifteen miles to 
tho windward. The English, as soon as possible, weighed 
again, und after a fruitless endeavour to reach Fori St. 
David, discovered tho French fleet on the 28th of May in* 
the road of Pondicherry. The next day, the French, at 
the remonstrance of Lally, who sent on board a con¬ 
siderable body of troops, got under sail ; but instead of 
bearing down on the English, unable to advance against 
the wiud, proceeded to Fort St. David, where they arrived 
on tho evening after tho surrender. Tho English sailing 




par t jl'tut on cm t. iclic.” Ho adds, that ho hud no oilier ball# for the cannon 
bu< ih*»-.n !ii. l, \v 4 .n shot hy tho enemy, of wiitcli ft w < nrre.npinded wall U>o 

calibre uf 1.0 (.-mis; Unit tVoniy-f'-nr honnt* batlerlnp *crc «ll4ll rcqulUt<: 1° 
umko the li-ach jin. tkabte: that bo Jiit.l but n fon day a' ltrovialcnu for 0“* 
l uropeau jiarl of Ids armv, while tlic native part tuid the attendants 
nrely w ith- r prorniona, ami had, the gieab'r part of them, deserted. Mcm * 
Ut Btipr a. p. 78. . . 

1 1.uK s\ • . that he had at the muik time received a letttr from the < 
funding oi’.' i r lit l judUherrr. unnotuicmg fbflt a h..dy of l,*200 Knifl*"';, , 
Nh l-.di'rwi. M w..re nicimelit;' i'umlkhorr) • iuul on* (lotn 0"pAl 
1 . u.r.islii. thiontwnlng with .. vl ii iho territory of t#* Ww ” 

U ‘\ lr 1 ' *•. did n- l ui.iJudlalcly oVRCUulc TtUiJoro. Mnin.p. 7H. 

, Ni.t oti • u ; 1 atdihi) , mid ftitlgncs, Lalh a* fl* th't lnc> left 
ibid 
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\\ t 0 leeward os far ns Almnpnrvo, where intelli¬ 
gence’was received of the loss of the fort. The admiral, 
therefore not having water on hoard tor the consumption 
of live days .undo sail, and anchored the m-.vt day in the 
roads of Madras. The fleet had numerous wants ; Madras 
had very scanty moans of supply ; and nearly eight weeks 
lapsed before it was again ready for sea. On the 3rd of 
July tlireo of the Company s ships arm ed from Bengal, 
ytJu niouev merchandise, and stores, but no troops. The 
nan i to make the outward passage 

towards the Acheen, and they came in from tho southward. 
The Trench admiral, after touching at Fort St. David, had 
stood to the southward, to cruize off Ceylon ; in opposi¬ 
tion to the remonstrances of Lally, who desired the licet 
to co-operate in the destined enterprise against Madras. 
Daily hastened from Fort St. David to Pondicherry, and 
summoned a council by whose authority he recalled the 
fleet. The injunction reached the admiral at Carical on 
tho IGth of June, and ho anchored the next day in the 
road of Pondicherry. Had ho continued his destined, 
course to the southward, ho could not liavc mi-o.’d the 
throo English East Indiamen from Bengal, and by their 
capture would have obtained that treasure, the want ol 
which alone disconcerted the scheme of English destruc¬ 
tion. On tho :25th of July, the Eiigli-nh fit• t wore u^nin 
under sail; un.l on the 27th appeared before Pondicherry, 
where the French lay at anchor. They put to sea without 
delay: but tho didkailtRS of the n.iviM am. ami the mins 
of tho commanders, made it the 2nU i Au#ukI before t)\c 
encountered off CaricoL The French linu consisted 
>f eight sail; the English, sr before, of seven. Tho light 
1° utod scarcely an hour ; when three of tho French ship-, 
Krtino driven out of thl lino, the whole bore away, iimlci 
'1L Bail they could curry. The English Admiral po 
ob«« i but in less then ten minute, the enemy were bn- 
voi,,t the distance of certain shot. Toward night the 
i- i;„i, „ ivt* over the pursuit, and came to unchor ott 
UriS Do French steered for PoiulichciTy. wla-n the 
Admiral doolnml his intention of returning to Mauntn*. 
Vfliiy sent forward the Count dEstwgu to remonstrate 
v.h Mum on the disgrace of tiuiUing tlw wft beforo an 
inferior enemy, »nd to urge him to renewed operation* 
t’OL. Ul. H 
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IV. D’Estaign offered to accompany him on board, with any 
oiTAp.iv. proportion of the troops. Lally himself moved with tho 
——- army from Carical on tho 24th of August, and, having 

'passed tho Coleroon, hurried on with a small detachment 
to Pondicherry, where he arrived on the 28th. lie imme¬ 
diately summoned a mixed council of tho administration 
and the army, who joined in a fresh expostulation to the 
Admiral on the necessity of repairing to Madras, where 
the success of un attack must altogether depend upon tho 
union of the naval and military operations. That com¬ 
mander, representing his ships as in a state of the greatest 
disablement, and his crews extremely enfeebled and di¬ 
minished by disease, would yield to no persuasion, and 
sail with hi3 wholo fleet for Mauritius on tho 2nd of 
•September. 1 

If wo trust to the declaration of Lally, bis intention of 
besieging Madras, still more his hopes of taking it, were 
abandoned from that hour. Before the fleet departed an 
expedition against Aroot, with a view to relieve the cruel 
pressure of those pecuniary wants which the disastrous 
-result of tho expedition to Tanjore had only augmented 
was projected and prepared. Arcot, tho capital of tho 
* Carnatic, had been left under the government of one of tho 
-principal officers of Molmmmcd Ali, the English Nabob, 
with a small body of Sqioys and native cavalry. With 
this officer, Rajah Saheb, (the eldest son of the lato 
Chunda Sahcb,) now decorated by the French with tho 
title of Nabob, had opened a correspondence ; and a treaty 
was concluded, according to which tho Governor was to 
deliver up the place, to receive as a reward 13,000 rupees, 
and to be taken, along with his troops, into tho pay and 
fiorvico of Lally. As auxiliary measures, the previous pus¬ 
s’ -.-ion of tho secondary forts of Trivatoiv, Trim omnlec, 
i ’ - -mgoly, uud TlYiiefy, wai* ilouimul uxpcdiiiii. bally di 
vided liis army into four parts, to two of which tho f ats 
of 1’urangoly and Timory surrendered without resistance ; 
Ti ivatoro and Trincornuleo wore taken by assault, t* 11 the 

1 'III.. qvAfili. IMI* mlnutut r , r.K.i l.y Orm«.»». IU7 - ana. i«... SKrUhcn 
«• ■< ..n ) WilK*. n .»70 - J!*». arc i-rofi-Mloiiftl «»'•! mimHiIp. 

• urnuml. •• 1 ■ 

V I. •>»;- J01, bv 11 .1- (liuh-.r M the l!otor> nntl Mnnaj : 1 1 p' t.pt 
* ' .I'p.rv. for i< ■ «Ti'rnlV.n» bill,'. r.*n Mmyir. v. i], Ihi. 
* : nut ln Uit* A}T>-mUx, to I** hl^lictl Uigrve IminJctlvc Hid 

C: t nulnlug. 
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of a pretended capitulation, on the 4th of October, BOOK IV. 
Lally, amid the thunder of cannon, made his entrance chap. iv. 
into Arcot. . . „ 

The fort of Chinglapot, the occupation of which, from 
Want of funds or ignorance ot its importance, Lully hacl 
Postponed to the acquisition of Arcot, covered the country 
whence chiefly, in a case of siege, Madras would find it ne¬ 
cessary to draw its provisions. In the consternation under 
Which tho English had withdrawn their troops from tho 
country forts, upon tho arrival of Lally, Chinglapot among 
the rest had been left in a very defenceless condition; and 
when tho French marched against Carangoly, they might 
Lave taken Chinglapot by esealado in open day. The 
English, awakened to a sense of its importance, left Arcot 
to its fate, and made all their exertions to save Chingla- 
pet. A fleet had arrived from England in the middle of 
September, which brought 8o0 of the king’s troops, and 
with them Colonel Draper and Major Brereton. Captain 
Oalliaud, with the whole of the European troops, was re¬ 
called from Tricliinopoly. And before Lally entered Arcot, 
Ohinglapet was supplied with a strong garrison. The ap¬ 
plications of Lally to the government of Pondicherry for 
ilrh were necessary, after the acquisition 
of Arcot, to put the troops in motion for Chinglapot, were 
answered only by representations of tho complete exhaus¬ 
tion of their resources ; and that General, obliged for want 
of funds to place tho troops in cantonment*, returned to 
Pondicherry full of mortification and chagrin. 1 

}[e had been joined by Buu>y about. th;> nine at which 
Pc entered Arcot. That obiter, who had conducted himself 
with such rare ability in the dominions of the Subahdar, 
aud with his handful of French had raised himself to an 
elevated station among tUo princes of India, had Oft tho 

Subahdsr .... a tottenm,' «1». . v.h,C .mth.^ mt Ids 

strong support could much longer uphold. The Ntbahdar, 
when informed of the intended departure of the drench, 

Wu too much amazed to believe the dreadful mtcl u vn.v; 
uu.l when too well assured ot its ominous reality, took his 
leave of Bussy, in an agony of g rl "f duspinv. Lossy, it 
is pe, ,ible took his departure with the more alacrity, aa 
h« hop*!, through the representations which in person ho 

* Ml'ui. poor Ic Comic do Lilly, p. 80-39 1 Ormc, U. 3(1-310. 
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vould be able to make, that he could prevail upon Lally* 
nTAr. iv. to send him back, and with augmented force, to his impor¬ 
tant station. Having, on his march, been joined by Mora* 
cin, the Governor of Maaulipatam, who with his troops was 
also recalled, he left the march to be conducted by Mora- 
cin, and under a safeguard granted him from Madras, has¬ 
tened to the meeting with Lally. 

The head of that General was filled with the importance 
of hie own project, the expulsion of the English from 
India; and with contempt for the schemes of Bussy, as of 
all other men who had different views from his own. In 
his lettor to Bussy, upon the taking of Fort St. David, ho 
had said, u It is the whole of British India which it now 
remains for us to attack. 1 do not conceal from you that, 
having taken Madras, it is my resolution to repair imme¬ 
diately, by land or by sou, to the banks of tho Ganges, 
where your talontB and experience will bo of tho greatest 
importance to me.” Bussy employed every effort to con¬ 
vince him of tho importance of rotaining tho advantages 
which he had gained in tho dominions of the Subfthdar; 
and tho most prossing and passionate letters arrived from 
tho Subahdar himself. 1 But lally, who hud already 
treated the representations of Bussy os tho visions of a 
madman, and hud told tho Governor of Pondicherry that 
he thought himself too condescending in reading his letters, 
lent a deaf ear to remonstrances which inwardly ho rc- 
regarded as the fruit of delusion or imposture. 2 Appi ized 
of the money which Dupleix had raised on his personal 
Credit, ho was not without hopes that Bussy might bo 
possessed of similar resources ; and hi* states as a matter 
of great surprise, mixed with incredulity, tho averment of 
Bubhv, that iu this way ho was alto go tho r incapable of 
aiding the general cause. 

A high ti timony from another quarter was yielded to 
iho merits of Busby. Ili* rank as an officer was only that 
of Licutonant^Colonch Besides a Major-General, si* Golo- 
note Lad arrived with the army of Lally. The »»* <- olo- 

1 uily Wra*rlf tafomn it*. Win t flu** letter* nntt,.rinly U'fi /' JJjJJ 
«*ii.. then . *• llvitroyrt M. d< IluMJBWc uu con* d* 

£;;yy i »<* *2 it 

y c* u. ! f u, ‘Aiu of June, 1738. Mdio- ut supra, Appcn. 

N«J. 
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to the nobler impulses of the human mind, BOOK IV. 
fil gn©d. a requisition that Bussy might supersede thorn, chap. iv. 
“ Tlieir names,” says Mr. Ormo, “ highly worthy of record -- 

this occasion, were mostly of ancient and noble descent; 1768. 
d Jistaign, do Londivisiau, do la Eairo, Breteuil, Vsrdidre, 
a nd Crillon.” 

to whatever quarter Bally turned his eyes, ho found 
luiiiM-lf beset witl* the greatest difficult ies. The govern¬ 
ment of Pondicherry declared, as they had frequently 
declared before, that in their exhausted situation it wtu* 
altogether impossible for them to find the means of sub- 

. When a council of war 
was called, tho Count d Estaign, and other officers, pro¬ 
nounced it better to dio by a musket ball, under the ram¬ 
parts oi Madras, than by hunger, within those of Pondi- 
cberry The idea of undertaking a siege, says Lully, the 
total want of funds excluded from tho miud <xf every «ma 
I>ut it was deemed expedient to bombard the place, to 
.shut lip the English within tho fort, to obtain the pillage 
of the black town, and to lay waste the surrounding 
country. 1 

1 bo Cover nor of Pondicherry declared that ho was 
destitute of every species of resource, either for tho pay or 
the maintenance of the soldiers. Lully advanced 0‘0,<wx> 
rupees of his own money, and prevailed upon soiuo mem- 
Ola'S ol the council, and other individuals in Pondieluu ry, 
to follow, in some <l. gioe, hi* examplo. From thi?» np«>cin» 
ol contribution or loan, ho oi taim-d .H«Kn> ni| <»•<>, nliuh, 
added to his own, made a sum of 94 ,«»(M). Tin was tho 
treasure with which, at tin head of -Ton European troops, 
and 4000 Indians, lie marched again* t Madras. 

Tho expedition win* re*uly for its departin'© at the be¬ 
ginning of November, Uit the continuance of tho rains r©- 
. ti.rdcd r. •; arrival befon Madras t jJ1 f r 12th ,,{ Ucceinber, 
when Lally had not funds to ensure the sub.-usteiioe of tho 
army for a single week. The English had imulo tu tivo use 
of the intervening period for providing themselves with 
the moans of defence. When Admiral Poourk quitted tho 
coast iji Ootober to avoid the monsoon, he loft Mdnd him 
the marines of the squadron, and was expected back in 
January. A body of cavalry, under nn adventurer of tho 

i Mtfm. ut aujJVa, 1. 08, 100. 
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country, was taken into pay; and so posted, along with the 
Sepoys from Trichinopoly, &s to make war upon the lino 
of the enemy’s convoys. The veteran Lawrence, who was 
still in Madras, was put at the head of the troops ; and 
took post with the greater part of the army on elevated 
ground at some distance from the town. It was not, how¬ 
ever, his intention to rim the risk of an action ; and as the 
enemy advanced, he gradually yielded ground, till on the 12th 
ho entered the fort with all his army. The command in 
the fort belonged to the Governor Pigot. But he was an 
intelligent, and an active man; and the harmony of the do- 
lenco experienced no interruption. The military within 
the walls now consisted of 1758 Europeans, 2220 Sepoys, 
and 200 horse of the Nabob, on whom bv experience littlo 
dopendaneo was placed. The other Europeans were 150 
men, v. n» were employed without distinction in serving 
out stores, and other auxiliary operations. 

On the 13th the enemy remained on the plain and 
reconnoitred the place. Ontho 14th, early in the mo /. ljiu 
they took possession of the black town, where the soldiery 
from want of skill or authority on the part of their com- 
man-lor, abandoned themselves to intemperance and di,-_ 
ordcr. In hopes of profiting by this opportunity the 
English made a strong sally with GUO chosen men ‘ Thev 
penetrated into the black town before the enemy were col 
lecteU w sufficient numbers; but were at last opposed hr 
a force which they could not withstand; and, had the divi¬ 
sion of the enemy, which was under tho command of Bussv, 
advanced with sufficient promptitude to cutoff their r.’- 
treat, it is highly probable that few of them would Imvo 
made their escape. Lallv adduces the testimony of the 
officers, who comma, dod under Bussy, that they joined in 
urging him to intercept tho English detachment; hut that 
he, alleging the want of cannon, absolutely rofuMcd. 
Mr. Onne says that ho justified himself by tho delav of 
1.ally's orders, without which it was contrary to his duty 
hi advance. To gain, however, u grout advantage ut a ori- 
houl moment, a kcuIoub officer will adventure Mmnowlmt, 
u, ‘der 1 ,! i-n deficiency both of cannon and of order*- Tho 
ou the part of tlie English was not less than 200 hub 
r *. ru»<l nix oflicera. Tn mcro numbers that of tho 
unny wuo nearly the sumo. 




ITERATIONS AGAINST MADRAS, 

^capture of the black town had furnished to Lolly 
for the demands of tlio service only 80,000 livres, lent to 
him by an Armenian merchant, whom lie had saved from 
plunder ; and to these were added 12,000 livres furnished 
by a Hindu partisan. With these funds ho began to con¬ 
struct his batteries, in the intention, as ho repeats, of only 
bombarding the place, when intelligence was brought, on 
the 24th of December, that a frigate from the island* had 
arrived at Pondicherry with a million of livres. It was 
this circumstance, he says, which now determined him to 
convert the bombardment into a siege. 

With only two engineers, and three artillery officers, ex¬ 
cepting the few who belonged to the Company, all defi¬ 
cient both in knowledge and enterprise; with officers in 
general dissatisfied and ill-disposed, with only the common 
men on whom he could depend, and of whose alacrity he 
never had reason to complain, he carried on the siege with 
a vigour and activity which commanded the respect even 
of tho besieged, though they were little acquainted with 
the difficulties under which ho toiled. By means of tho 
supplies which had plentifully arrived from Bengal, and 
the time which tho Presidency had enjoyed to make pre¬ 
paration for siege, the English were ^supplied with an 
abundance both of money and of stores. Tho resolution 
to defend themselves to the utmost extremity, which has 
seldom Ijjoq shored moro universally and cordially by any 
body of men, inspired thorn with mor-wint vigilance nn l 
activity. The industry of tho enemy wan pcrpctunlly 
counteracted by a similar inJku.l i/ n the part «»f their 
opponents. No sooner had those without erected a work, 
than the most active, and enterprising, ami often skilful 
exertions were made from nithm to destroy it. Whatever 
ingenuity the enemy in dovking measure s 

tack was speedily discovered by the keen and watchful 
0 'of the defenders. A broach, in spite of all those exer¬ 
tions was however effected ; and the mind of Lully was 
intensely engaged with preparations for the assault ; when 
ho found the officers of bis army altogether indisposed to 
second his ardour. Mr. Orme declares his opmmn that 
their objections were fouuded on real and prudential con¬ 
siderations, and that au attempt to storm tho place would 
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o Won attended with ropulao and disaster. Lolly 

however, Ray.M thui tho lrwnt oilioir* intrigue were carried 
on ia the* army, and groundless apprehensions were propa¬ 
gated, to shake the resolution of the soldiers, and prevent 
N "' tion of tiiu plan : that fcha situation of the Qtmo- 
1 jd .was thus rendered critical in the highest degree, and 
110 chance of success exceedingly diminished; yet ho .dill 
d to his design, and oidy waited for the 
tW moon, which in K .a light not much feeder 

than that of a winter sun, on the very day on which an 
English fleet of six sail arrived at Madraf ■. 

llu* licet under Admiral Pocook, which had left Madras 
on the 11th of October, had arrived at Bombay on the 

L six of the Coa nanVe 
r' ,,|,S ' * n '\ *•"«, 8l *il« tu line, with (300 of the King’s 

t , < !' nw 011 , tl10 31st. of December tho Company's 

ol,.,,.. will, all tho troop*. sailed from Bombay, under the 
c ';'" v< ’- v '"? • “>*•! «mv«i on 1 h« ten, of : : 

f 0 cn V c “ 1 r*" 11 ' ttt JJa,l!aK - “ Words,” S11 SH Cut’ 
are inadequate to express the effect which the apt.car’ 

“ t nco ,!l tliem produced. Tho officer who command,,! j' 
the trenches deemed it even inexpedient to wait for 1 ho 
land,ug of the enemy, and two hoars before receiving orders 
retired from Ins post.” 6 fers 

isiliy was now constrained to abandon the «ieo« Tl. 
officers and soldiers bad been on no more tlrmTdf 

six weeks of the expedition, and entity 
kst lute of pay during the remaining three. The expert 
;* .he ,VK>go and the half pay hud consumed, during tho 
. l,fl rrt ^nth, tho million livres which had arrived from tho 
islands. Ihe officers were on tho allowance of the soldi era 
h* Mibsistenee of tho army for the last fifteen days had 
d- p< I almost entirely upun some vico and butter, cap¬ 
tured in two .small vessels from Bengal. A very mu all 
qiiumity uf gunpowder renmmod in tho uip; uu.l not a 
latT/ i at Pondicherry. Tho bombs were wholly consumed 
three weeks before. Tho Sepoys deserted for want of pay, 

u, , d the ikiropotn oavaliy threatened every hour to g u 
1,v<j r to the enemy. 'The dofouoo of Pondicherry rested 
ll l' u 300 invalids ; and, within twelve hour , tho l&uglith, 
' viUl J boir uinfutcements, might land and toko pofisi^,n n ’ 
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NESS OF T11E ENGLISH RESOURCES. 

_ __ q u the night of tho 17Ui the French anny 

^OOiun^MunVom Mn«lm ; ; and tho English made no efforts 

to molest their retreat. 1 

We 1Jiav ju.l'V of the faelinga towards one 

Lully and hia onmtryi.u'i., wh«U ho lull* u«» that Uui 
retreat of tho armv lV.>m Mad™* produced at Pondicherry 
the strongest demonstrations of joy, and was celebrated by 
his enemies as au occasion of triumph. 

Tlie Nabob, Mohammed All, who had retreated into 
Madras whon the French regained the ascendancy in tho 
province, had been removed during the siege to Trichiuo- 
pulv- and of his two refractory brothers Abdul Wahab 
and Nujeob Oolla, who had taken the side of the French, 
tho former returned to the English connexion, before tho 
siege of Madras, and was joined to the party of the Eng¬ 
lish kept in tho field to ftet upon the enemy’s communica¬ 
tions: the latter, induced by the event of the siege to 
anticipate success to the party which he hard renoiuieod, 
murdered all the French in his service, except a single 
officer, and professed himself a partisan of tho English. 

The English now elevated their hopes to tho recovery 
of the province, hut found their operations crumped by 
the narrowness of their funds. It- was tho Gth oJ M \rch 
before the army, consisting of lloG Europeans, rank and 
file, 1670 Sepoys, 1140 collieries (irregular troops of the 
southern Poly gars,) and 1960 hone, was in a condition to 
move. Tho countries of Mudmu and Timvolh at the mine 
time recalled the attention «>f the Proud* ni t'. No » "">"-r 
had the troops been withdrawn for tho defence of Mtnhu*, 
than tho refractory chief* begun their encroachments. 
Only the towns of Madura uud Puluw-t-'otah, preserved l*y 
tho Hteodixiess of the Sepoy* in garrison, remained in 
obedience to the . And Mohammed Issuoi, who 

lmd commanded with reputation the Company's native 
l - in their form in thatt pewit ry, was now 

nniUmok iu tho quality of reuhw, with a body of Hopoya, 
for tho recovery of tho country. 

. .. im * M/,n. pi'Qr Wly, p l' 9 —ir. Of U) »lck an£ 

‘ Oru«. 11. m to U .... J. te tl.i i.ufUUar uf Uurtv- 

rmr - .V*!'‘-Vowit net. t Hun f •• -f*.»i* *.v.i«|ltut !.• M’ r , 
Uitw, ‘ • , mincn(Wl , lty A ;.., u .rof I *«> t. tur l.tt^luh 

ewnnMwtUr 1 Vi.t v Vei, it: .o. t. l»rM, wilh all tho care 

%bkh tiij both of war and yi hunuv*U}‘» prt”. ' s ;• 
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The French army had marched from Madras in tho 
direction of Oonjeveram ; and there the French and 
English armies remained in sight of one another, without 
any operation of importance, for two and twenty days. 
I ho English, at the end of this time, made a march upon 
Wandewash; took possession of the town, and began to 
open ground against the fort. This brought the French 
army to defend it; upon which the English decamped in 
the night; by a forced march of two days arrived at Con- 
jeverain, and took it by assault. The two armies continued 
to watch one another till tho 2stU of May, when they both 
went into cantonments. 

On the 2bth of April, Admiral Pococko had arrived upon 
the coast from Bombay, but had continued to windward of 
Pondicherry, and principally at u rn, with a view 

from' tiTfi , Fr r°“ 8<1 " adron > which expected 
flora tho Wes. And near the end of Juno three of the 

UBUol chips ninvod at Madras, with 100 recruits of the 
t.orapariy, and intelh^nco that Lieutenant-Colonel Coote 
v.ith 1000 of the King’s troops, might be shortly oxpc< ted 
on the coast. The satisfaction, however, which this >-ao.l 
lortuue was calculated to excite, was grievously damned 
by ttu attendant piece of advice; that the Court of j>„ ' 
tors, “dazzled,” as Mr. Ormo expresses it, “by renreaAof. 
tiona of the great wealth acquired by the conauest f 
Bengal, and of its sufficiency to supply their other presi- 
denc'cs, h,« deterrmned to send no more treasure to any 
of them till the year 1,00." Prom tho first moment of 

udian conquests to a late period in their history, were 
the C ompany led into blunders, and were but too suoecss- 
ful in misleading the councils of the nation, by their 
absurd .estimates of the pecuniary value of Indian do¬ 
minion. This intelligence was so disastrous, and full of 
discouragement, “that for every reason,” Bays Mr. Orme, 
“it wui- kept within the Council.” 


Towards tho end of July, live of the expected ships, with 
the first division of tho troops, arrived at Negaputimm, 
niul having given out the provisions and stores wha-h they 
hud brought for the use of tho squadron, Bailed for Madras. 
t‘u lh«? 2«.'t,h of August t he squadron loft Ncgaptdnam, and 
fcu’l.-u f fjr Trmrotnaleo, in Ur island of ( Vylon, where tho 
1 1 ii 'h fleet wa-i der.ried, on the 2d of September. L)’Aoh6 
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NAVAL ENGAGEMENT* 

^ 7 remforced by tho arrival of three ships from 
Prance ; but as the resources of tlio islands were inade¬ 
quate to refit and supply the fleet, not only much time 
had been lost but ho had been compelled to return to sea 
in a state of very imperfect equipment. It was the 10th 
of September before the state of the winds and the wea- 
ther permitted tho encounter of tho fleets. Tho English, 
having tho wind, camo down a-broast whrle tho I rene]:, 
who were farthest out at sea, lay-to m hue of battle .. head. 
The English squadron consisted of nine ships of the hue, 
a frigate, the Queensborough, two of tho Company’s ships, 
and a hre-ship. The French were cloven sail of the line, 
and three frigates; and their total battory exceeded that 
of the English by 174 guns, and consequently, by eighty- 
seveu in action. The engagement lasted scarcely two 
hours, when the greater part of tlio French ships having 
quitted the line, the whole fleet sailed away, and, in a few 
miuutes, were beyond the reach of the English shot. 
Such was tho indecisive charaotor of naval action? in 
general, at the period to which we now refer. The English, 
though they had clearly the victory, had also the principal 
share of the loss, lu point of men tho injury was supposed 
to lie nearly equal on both sides; but all tho French ships, 
one only excepted, carried topsails when they retired from 
tho tight; none of tho English ships, after the engagement, 
could 8i't half their sails, and two wore obliged to bo taken 
in tow. Tho English fleet anchored tho next day in tho 
road of Nogftpuhuun, and tin* I'n-neh in four da; • arrived 
at Pondicherry. 

As nothing could exceed tho li. tre.y> of the J'ivneh i:i 
respect to supplies, so their hopes w ore ardout ot relief by 
the arrival of the ships. The fort of Covropawk had sur¬ 
rendered upon summors to a detachment of the English 
armv in the beginning of July. In the beginning <.f August, 
T own regiment mutinied forwent of pay, end, by 
their example, subverted the discipline of the whole array 
The confidence of the English hud mounted so high, that 
Major Breroton, who enmraundud the trooj s, aud who 
burned for an opportunity of performing some exploit 
Wove the arrival of tWo, persuaded the I:rr.ndo.ioy to 
•auction an attempt for tho reduction of M mulowash. 
AtV-r waiting till tho rotula wore pasrablo, the whole army 
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lurched from Conjeveram on the 2Gth of September. The 
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principal part of the French forces were concentrated at 
YY ando wash; and the enterprise was unsuccessful The 
English made a spirited attack on the night of the 20th, 
but wero resisted with great gallantry, and finally repulsed 
with a loss of more than 200 men. In this action, a de¬ 
tachment of grenadiers wore very expeditiously quitting 
t.ie vicinity of danger ; when their officer, instead of call¬ 
ing after them, an imprudence which would, in all proba- 
1 their retreat into a flight, r 
lie got before them, and then, turning suddenly round, 
said, ‘‘Halt,” as giving the ordinary word of command. 

ic habit of discipline prevailed. The men stopped, 
formed according to orders, and marched back into the 

French, 

: ' ! **** «*• men aor supplied them with 
provisions. Mother the English nor the French had ever 
been able to draw from the district* which they hdd7n 
th,co,u,U v ,mmc.,„hf U n,l s to defray tho expense ot the 
tloo l lf !- conquering and defending them a 

considerable portiun of those district*, which the French 
hatl boon able to seize upon the arrival of Lally, the p n 
li«h litul again recovered. The Government of Pondid,» n .®* 
1. it almotit woolly dc titnU of supplies from Europe w,u 
ntteily exhausted, first, by the ioug aud desperate strii'clo 
ill which they had been engaged ; and secondly (for"tile 
truth must not be disguised though the complain.s of 
Lalll have long been treated with ridicule,) by the mis¬ 
application of the public funds: a calamity, of which the 
v 111 ..lit passion of individuals for private wealth was a 
copmus and perennial fountain. Lally had, from his first 
mal, been struggling on the borders of despair, with 
want* which it was altogether out of his power to supply. 
Iho English had received, or were about to receive, the 
nii -4 important accession to their power. And nothing 
but the licet, which had now arrived, and the supplies 
which it might have brought, could onable him much 
I-'igor to contend with the dUlioullios which environed 
him. 


d'Ach6 had brought, for the use of Uu> colony, 
J n.tMh.i/. ji] dollar,*, w i'li a quantity of dinnu ud*. valued at 
which hud btiun taken in au English East India- 
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^““^fand, having landed these effects, together with 180 BOOK IV. 
mei h he declared his resolution of nailing again immedi- ciiaj\ iv. 

atcly for the islands. Nothing could exceed tho surprise —- 

and consternation of the colony upon this unexpected and 1750. 
alarming intelligence. Even those who wore the most 
indifferent to the success of affairs, when the reputation 
of Lally, and tho interest of their country alone were at 
stake, now began to tremble, when the very existence of 
the colony, and their interests along with it, were threat¬ 
ened with inevitable destruction. All the principal in¬ 
habitants, civil and military, assembled at the Governors 
house, and formed themselves into a national council. A 
vehement protest was signed against tho departure of tho 
licet. But the resolution of the Admiral was indexible ; 
and he could only be induced to leave 400 Caffrcs, who 
served m the fleet, and 500 Europeans, partly marines and 
partly sailors. 

At the same time the departure of Bussy bad been 
attended, m the dominions of the Suhahdar, with a rapid 
ion of events, ruinous to the interests of tho 
* ranch. An expedition from Bengal, lit ted out by the 
English against the Northern Circars, those important dis¬ 
tricts of which Bussy had obtained the dominion from 
Salabut Jmig, had been attended with tho most brilliant 
success ; had not only driven tho French entirely out of 
ttu' country, but lmd compelled the Suhahdnr to solieii a 
connexion with the Engird,. Ni:-r.m Ah. wh- .... «udn :..,r, 
and aspiring oLmmctor runi e-rod him extremely dangerous 
to tho fcoble rtMourcp® an! 0 , bit r numl . f hi;, brother, 
had roturnod from his flight, to which ho had boon urged’ 
by tho spirit and address of Bussy. at tho head of a con¬ 
siderable army ; and compelled the Snbahdar to replace 
him in that commanding situation, from which ho h.ul 
recently been driven. Bass&lut Jung, the second of the 
three brothers, who anticipated the revolution which 
the victorious roturn of Nizam Ali portended, promised 
himself important advantages from tho a*initauoo of the 
French, in the changes which ho expected to ensue: and 
dc. potchod a letter to Lally, in which ho told him he was 
coming to throw himself into hia amis.' Bu*?ay urged iu 
strong terms tho policy of declaring Bassaltit Jung Nabob 

* Mtra. poor Lally, p. U5. 
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V. of the Carnatic. This was opposed by the step which had 
ciiAr. iv. been recently taken by Lally, of making this declaration, 
with much ceremony and, pomp, in favour of the son of 
Chunda Sakeb. It was, however, agreed that a body of 
troops, under the command of Bussy, should bo sent to 
join Bassalut Jung, who hovered upon the borders of the 
Carnatic. Ho lmd left Hyderabad, under pretence of 
regulating the affairs of his government of Adoni; but he 
soon directed his march toward the south-east, supporting 
his army by levying contributions as he proceeded, and 
approached Nclore in the month of July. 

.M. Bussy arrived at Wandewash the very day after the 
repulse o{ tho English ; and, having placed himself at the 
head of tho detachment, which was destined to accompany 
him to the camp of Bassalut Jung, proceeded on his march. 
f ut the trench army, which had long been enduring ex- 
traorchnary privations, now broke out in the mo,t alarming 
disorders. More than a year s pay was due to them ; they 
wero destitute of clothing, and many times ill-snnpliod 
with provisions. Tho opinion, was disseminated tint u 
much larger sum than was pretended had been left by th 

licet ; and that tho General was acquiring immense wealth 

by dilapidation. Oil the 16th of October the whole armv 
v.ns m mutiny, and the officers deprived of all authority 
Intelligence of these disastrous events overtook Bus - nf 
Arcot, and induced him to suspend his march ^ 

v ‘" cro *» ** restored to obedience by the^pavn.Int of^ 
months of theu- arrears, and a complete amnesty. But the 
delays which had intervened had exhausted the resources 
which enabled Bassalut Jung to remain on tho borders of 
tho Carnatic. He was at the same time solicited, by a 
promised enlargement of his territory, to join with Nizam 
Ali, who dreaded tho re-appearance of M. Bubhj in the 
territories of the Subuhdar: his ardour for the French 
alliance was cooled by tho intelligence of the disorder* 
lunong their troops: ho was alarmed by tho presence of 
an English corps of observation, which had been sent to 
ad. upon his rear, if he should advance into the province : 
nurl on the 19th of October he struck off across the hills 
into ri.e di^ricr of Kurpa; where Bussy, wh*» follow**! 
hiiu h u different rout-, arrived on the loth of Novambur. 

B- ' - Mhn Jung offered to accompany the French detach- 
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PLANS OF THE FRENCH. 

^ut^Arcot, provided he was recognised by the French 
as sovereign of tho Carnatic, and furnished with four lacks 
of rupees for the payment of his troops. Tho French 
Wore not without objections to tho first of these condi¬ 
tions, and altogether incapable of fulfilling the last. Tho 
negotiation, therefore, proved fruitless; and Bussy re¬ 
turned with an addition, however, of 400 good horse, 
■whom ’ho had found the means of attaching to his 
service. 1 

Urged by the necessity of making efforts for the sup¬ 
ply, and even subsistence, r of the army, Lally, shortly 
after the reconciliation of his troops, thought proper to 
divide his army into two parts ; with the one of which 
lie proposed to collect the rents of tho southern ; with 
tho other, stationed at Wandewash and Arcot, to protect 
what belonged to the French in tho northern districts. 
De Leyrit and the Council of Pondicherry represented tho 
danger, which could not be concealed from Lally himself, 
of dividing tho army in the presence of a superior enemy ; 
but they pointed out no means by which it was possible 
to preserve it together. On tho 20th of November, tho 
division which inarched to tho south took possession of 
the rich island of Seringhatn, which the garrison at Trichi- 
nopoly was too feeble to defend. 

Tin' English took tho field. Colonel Cooto, with tho 
Iasi, division of his regiment, had arrived on tho 27th iff 
October ; and ou tho of November prooivvloil to < • »»- 
joveram, where tho troops were cantoned for tho nuns. 

'i‘ii- !’)•■>.• • f hi i nets was \ < aaaeptbte a oounoU of tb > prin¬ 
cipal officers; that ho migl t -Main from them a know¬ 
ledge of facto, and profit by tlioir observations. To divide 
the attention of the enemy, he began with movements 
which indicated an atta- k upon Arcot ; but his real inton- 
Uun was to gain possession of Wandewash, which was 
attacked and carried on tho 20th. The inaction of tho 
Trench army, at Chittapet, which, probably deeming itself 
too weak, made no effort for tho protection of Wande¬ 
wash, induced tho English to march immediately to Caraa- 

i r rtf march. I havo f.Uowi 1 his own and Orme’* 

In r thC ,^iv (M-m v lV.'i tnmpl.air. of hi- h l iv: . ami huinuato t t „ 
it.; XotldJrtttWKhVblch thf« delays Wok j^:c tho low ot Ua^uai 
ttlllaatio ongbt lo bo merited. 
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goly, which made a feeble resistance, and surrendered on 
the 10th of December. 

The loss of Arcot, and -with it the command of all the 
northern districts of the province, now presented itself to 
the eyes of Daily as threatening to an alarming degree. 
The greater part of the troops was hastily recalled from 
■Seringham ; Bnssy at the same time arrived from his 
expedition to the camp of Bassalut Jung; a Mahratta 
chief and his body of horse were taken into pay ; and 
Lolly was eager to strike a blow for the recovery of Wan- 
dewash. 

Bussy, on the other hand, was of opinion, as the French 
we re superior in cavalry, which would render it dangerous 
for the English to hazard a battle, except in circumstances 
of advantage, that thoy should avail themselves of this 
superiority, by acting upon the communications of the 
English, which would soon compel them either to fight at 
a disadvantage, or retire for subsistence to Madras; 
whereas if they besieged Wandewasli, tho English would 
have two important advantages ; one, that of lighting with 
only a part of the French, army, while another part wus 
©ngfcjed in tho siege ; the other, that of choosing the ad¬ 
vantage of tho ground, from tho obligation of tho French 
to cover tho besiegers. 

At the same time the motives of Dally were far from 
groundless. The mental state of the soldiers required 
some brilliant exploit to raise them to the temper of ani¬ 
mated action. He was deprived of all means of keeping 
tho army for any considerable time in tho field. By seizing 
the English magazines, he counted upon retarding for 
tseve ul days their march to the relief of Wandowasb ; and 
as the English had breached the fort and taken it in forty- 
oight hours, ho counted and not unreasonably, upon ren¬ 
dering himself master of the place before the English 
could arrive. 

Amusing tho English, by some artful movement n h° 
imrprliu d and toot Oonjovcrnin, which ho conrhub'd "iiw 
the place of the English mogazint 'iho fact JUowmor 
wriK that tin- Enidishliud no mogarincs, but were dcptii- 
dunt on the purchases of tho day, and already sfcrnitoued 
!«•» iiup)'lii r by tho exteum.o excuruioilH of bin Mahratta 
homo. Dally repaired to Wcu i at •avaral days 
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^N^tloforo his battery was ready to play; and in the BOOK IV. 
meantime the English approached. Lally throws the ciiAr. iv. 
blame upon his engineer, whom ho ordered to batter in —37 
breach, with three cannon upon one of the towers of the 
fort, which was only protected by the fire of a single 
piece, and which, live weeks before, tho English with in¬ 
ferior means hod breached in forty-eight hours. But the 
engineers insisted upon erecting a battery in exact con¬ 
formity with the rules of the schools ; and the soldiers in 
derision asked if they were Agoing to attack the fortifica¬ 
tions of Luxomburgh . 1 

The project of Lally having in this manner failed, now 
was tho time, at any rate, to have profited by tho judicious 
adviae of Bussy, and, abandoning the'siege, to have made 
war upon tho English means of supply. But Lally, who 
was aware that his character had fallen low with tho 
army, could not brook the imputation of retreating be¬ 
fore hiB enemy; he prepared, therefore, to meet the 
attack of the English army, and to continue his opera¬ 
tions. It was the policy of tho English commander to 
louvo tho enemy at work, till they wero ready to as.uudt 
the fort, when lie was sure of attacking separately, at his 
choice, cither tho troops engaged in tho siege, or those 
who covered them. His movements wore judiciously 
load. ; and on the morning of tho 22 d, ho was on tho 
ground laXor© tho Trench camp, hi« army drawn up in 
two linos in a mist advantageous position, wla 10 lie J»u l 
a froo communication with tlu fori, and oii»> «<f In -. il*oiks 
it - 'l 1 y it B 'i;. ' h Ti . 

ill front of their line, where the field r»l‘ It % ttlo l. i 1 piv 
viousiy been marked out. The English army consisted of 
1000 Euro] leans, of whom eighty were cavalry, * 2 i 0 n S.-p^vs, 
liaO black horse, and tweuty-Tx. field-pieces. The French, 
including 300 marines and sailors from 1 ho squadron, <•< 
sist, .1ofS2J0 Europeans, ami J3W Hepovs; for the llah- 
ruU.i-I kept aloof at the distance of some mil.- -, from tho 
of 1 >attle* IJiHy, and apparently with reason, own- 
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dl<1 theU ' duty 111 in 1,10 action. 
, , I I J ' u *. U::U 1 were advai Wly, who 

occasioned 

bjtUohreof hi« artillery, though Mr. Onne Bays they 

l . ‘ (I ?X et COmc Wlthln cannon-shot, put himself at the 

m, ' ot tL | e c avulry, to profit by tho fevourablo moment, 

fie cavalry refused to march. The General suspended 
ie Commanding Officer, and ordered tho second Captain 

a * <J ^he command. He, also, disobeyed. Lally ad,_ 
u*s>«.*d himselt to the men ; and a Cornet crying out that 
J. ' va | s u to desert their General in the day of bat- 

t e, tiie officer who commanded on the left offered to put 
jo iuop in motion. They had not advanced runny paces, 
vhen usmeJecarmon-Hhot, * ay « Rally, tho rapid tiring of 
Mr ‘ ? rme ’ i )Ut town to flight, and thev 

? lie 1 ' r ®“ ch I"" 1 •“•’Wy, «mt iiM-ltWrtlMOlyllithwitU irlil’ 
"' •V U lf ; Wdcr. Who .vns ,'!,ol a i 

pyrfevUy "hi ved, made his men reserve their fire till 1 ■. 

°. ex . ocut ‘" n - 1h ' regiment that occupied tho enemy- 
light, when tho distance between them and tho Enohhh 
mm BOW moonBiilemble, threw themselves into oohin,,, 
d rushed forward ut a rapid pace. Coote, directing the 
opposite regiment to be firm, and preserve their tire oave 
the command when the enemy were at. f,w„ ,, g ? 
h,licit The tiro fell heavy, both on their front £d flJta 
Vet it stopped not the course of the column ; and “n 
in ,fanf thei t wo regiments were mingled at tho push of the 
bayonet The weight of the column boro down what was 
opposed to it; but us it hud be.- i 

Might of tho cavalry poatod on ite eight, u » flank, wore 

hid a? 1 ,a *°, Ku ™P r<n '"- **«• 1800 Si jKiyn ; nrvl »mt the Knirtiflti 

,uul ^ 0U “ifftnlrv. and t"<i cavgirv. all hurupcuztf ; t>f I.Uek ti^Jr^rh «u 
^uul niinilivr ttitli i!m- !• n m-h. - I l,.,v a Lr „ H ^r.,.no thm Mr 
xi;t.runt < f the ) rem h <• n lt» tar*l, uml licnw , „ ,|. n 

}*'• , avh, ;> aeo ; l oriiu] ■, wo ou/ 1.1 i- hum m uilv’g no. '■< 

1 i.t ,Ch Wcui.-.C it w« Ill- fnct, of hta. *bu 

l”' ! 0t 7 r '«‘\* u * W9i ub *«’• cft.w»tUir it II Uhfnw » nn .1 »««<»<«* not 
° Ui * V Ornuifl account oft! o iunittli, wliL'iti lu i.m>f■ le.ig; 1 v*as, 

1 , V. rt, y "‘‘J’ 4 ’ thiil ,w0 tloW-P*"' 0 », Vlilrh Or.-ii «• V-> *1 Uint.. 

Hu ut ,4U ‘*'* U - an»l UvaiflU tiu«*n laM or imuuu u;tn r imm'ii ctiiucd the 
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C\y exposed, aiul in a low moments the -round wad BOOK LV. 

1 with the slain, when il broke, uud fled in disorder chap. iv. 


ROOT TAKEN BY TI 1 E ENGLISH. 


covered with the slui , 
to the camp. Almost at the same time a tumbril blew up 
in the redoubt in front of the enemy’s left; and during 
the confusion which this accident produced, the English 
took possession of the post. No part of the French lino 
continued firm much longer. ^ hen ordered to advance, 
the Sepoys absolutely refused. Bussy, who put himself 
at the head of one of the regiments, to lead them to the 
pu^ of the bayonet, as the only chance of restoring the 
battle, had his horse wounded under him, was abandoned 
by the troops, and taken prisoner. Lally frankly acknow- 
cavalry, who had behaved so ill at the 
beginning of the action, prutectcd his retreat with great 
gallantry : he was thus enabled to wait for the junction 
of the detachment at Wandewash, and to carry off his 
light baggage and the wounded. The black cavalry of the 
English wore too timid, anti tho European too feeble in 
numbers, to impede the retreat. 

Lally retired to Chitt&pet, from which, without strength¬ 
ening the garrison, he proceeded tho following day towards 
Gingce. The enterprise next resolved on by Colonel Coot© 
was tho reduction of Areot., toward which, the dav after 
tho battle, ho sent forward a body of troop*. Intellh ones, 
however, of the defenceless state in which the enemy had 
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left < hittapot, gave him hope ., of making that u pn \ >u j 
acquisition. In two days th . English uiU*. tud a bi.-aeli, 
and the garrison aurivndenui. Un Hit* I t IVbnmry, 
f'ootu arrived ut Aruot. On Urn 'ah three h»nirr*< > <*p* n*’ t 
on the town. On the night of the nth the Ertm begun 
thoir approaches. Although operation* uiro 1 %larded l'.*r 
want of ammunition, on the mo ruing of tho Oth the sap 
was carried near the foo< «»f the glad? ; and by noon, two 
bri'iciwy but far from practical h, a ora effected : wl.rm, i ■ 
the great surprise of the English, a flag of truce npi cored, 
and tlu place was surrendered. Not three men had been 
l oflt to the garrison, and they might have held out ten 
dayo longer, before tho assault by t ..rm could have boon 


Fmm Gingce Lully withdrew tho French ircys to Yal- 
<li 10, both to prevent the English from taking post. between 
tho,11 and Pondicherry, and to protect the districts to U10 
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r th ;.i r T. alone provisions could be obtained. 

J lic difficulties ot Lally, which had so long been great 
were now approaching to extremity. The army was abso- 
u U} without equipments, stores, and provisions, and ho 
v*as destitute of resources to supply them. lie repaired 
1,1 . cnerry to demand assistance, which he would 
not believe that the governor and council were unable to 
a ( >ul He represented them as embezzlers and peculators ; 
anc there was no imputation of folly, of cowardice, or of 
1 ^onexty, which was spared against him in return. 

. P roc G©d with the reduction of the secondary forts 
w u( j the onoiny hold in different parts of the province ; 
o s rail en Pondicherry, and, if sufficient force should not 
*| OU f * lanCe ^ or ib* relief, to undertake the reduc- 

vlh \r r l ’ C i , ' t i m '' 1 ’ l ; uo ’ was th0 of operation* 
which the Hughsh embraced.* The country between 

Alaniparva an.I Poudicherry was plundered and burnt* 
limery Biirrondored on the 1 st of' V.-bruarv • H , In V 
v.'.r, ovacuafod about the time : on L aM, 

mmo month IViucomalco surrendered ; tho fort ,,f r. >• 
“ T US tak 1 cu " fccr so, “>' ro.-iMnnno in the begin,,inj 
AIar, 'J 1 >, and Alaniparva on the 12th. Carical „ow 
remained tin- only station on tho coast, except Pondi¬ 
cherry, ill possession of tho French ; and of this it was 
important to deprive them, before the shortly expected 
return of the fleet. A large armament was sent from 
Kailras and the offic. r who commanded at Trichinopolv 
waa ordered to march to Carical with all the force which 
could bo spared from tho garrison. Lally endeavoured 
to send a strong detachment to its relief; but tho plnco 
inado ii miserable defence, and yielded on the 5th of April 
Indore assistance could arrivo. On the 15th of that month 
Vaklore surrendered after a feeble resistance ; a.s did Chil- 
Jumbaraiu on tho 20th. Cuddaloro was taken about tho 
-aniK time, and several strong attempts by the enemy to 
regain it wore successfully resisted. 


«>mi 


*ifll)f **y» (Tablrae Htotar. <l<i 1'Kxp^dUlon d<i 1‘Ia.Ir, p. 3<j) nn«1 *1')** 
, ■ •' i’li Jintico. •• Ii mV t put dout< u\ fjit- i ivnneml m> tilt t"“ l •*« 

IkhiTnr, II u’oil fill jviiili' mnttro 


<>I* l nft. Vlho l»i»t:Ii* of WiiinJ. w.vsli] vur poncuosrr, li n on fill loUtU' 

> Imm! Jnni». II u’v avoil J UP gnpp d* Til clntlK I* 1,1*.« 1. 0 I'-tUrw, 

I 1 ''* teirt t.o* ron,,, rftfjiui |« r„r,iui it Lally nmpluyoit ana 

'. 1, . si * lir fI *’ 1J yrU, n*av. i» i>t pu lc »l/ r trri«ln r h \ r un M»ul 

. ‘, *' lM ' I In* IV/i ItVjilir nj.pt ju l*» liR\> l;ad him om i»|vf l"ti Cx« 

1 r "i* *» Mi' * f t» < vn to Ii. iiri.l how Sftfo it wuuhl i-a*o Icon to8trlka 

; ai lil.«»c4i ufthc o.,l' •:>. 
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the 1st of May the French army was confined to BOOK IV. 
the bounds of Pondicherry, and the English encamped ciiaimv. 

■within four miles of the town ; the English powerfully re- —- 

enforced from England, and elated with remembrance of i<o*h 
the past, as well as hope for the future ; their antagonists 
abandoned, by neglect at home, to insuperable difficulties; 
and looking with eager eyes to the iloet, which never 
arrived. On the part of the English, Admiral Cornish had 
reached the coast with six ships of the line, beforo the end 
of February : Ou the 25th of April Admiral Stevens, who 
now commanded in room of Pocock, arrived with four 
ships of the lino ; anil on the 23d of M.ay came anot her 
ship of the line, with throe companies of the royal artillery 

on board. 

As the last remaining chance of prolonging tho struggio 
foi the preservation of the French colony, Lally turned his 
e)e* towards the natives ; and fixed upon, tho Mysoreans 
as the power most capable of rendering him the assistance 
which he required. The adventurer Hyder Ali was now 
at the head of a formidable army, and, though not as yet 
without powerful opponents, had nearly at his disposal tho 
resources ot Mysore. Negotiation was performed ; and nu 
agreement was concluded. On the one hand tho Mysorean 
chiet undertook to supply a certain quantity of bullocks 
for the provision of Pondicherry, and to join I Ik- I-Yenrh 
with duo ) s,doei horse, and .>000 Sepoys. On th«- other 
band the French consented to give the Myeoivuiui iimuo- 
diate possession of the lort ul Tiougar, a most important 
stution, near two of the pjin ip.ii j>u. oos into the ( irimtio, 
distance from Usrtunh U, .dnait fifty miles E.S.E. 
fi-f>ni Pondicherry. Even Madura and Tmivelly wore Haiti 
to bo promised, it' by aid -»f such valuable allies the w*r 
in the Carnatic were brought to a favourable conclusion. 

Thi-* resource proved ot little importaneo to the French. 

The Mysoreans (who routed however a detachment of tho 
English army sent to interrupt their march) were soon 
discouraged by what they beheld of tho condition of the 
French ; and soon recalled by an emergency which deeply 
affected Uydor.at home. I hey remained in tho vicinity 
of Pondicherry about four weeks, during which time Lully 
bad found it impossible to draw from th> a any material 
/ll, i v ioe; uml departing in the night, without bis know- 
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ledge, th«y marched back to Mysore. A few clays before 
f i\r i ,arture six of the English Company’s ships arrived 
o y 3 kin S’ s * roo P s to the amount of 600 men : 
*/■ 10 °f September, one month later, several other 

fc nps of the Company arrived, and along with them three 
s ups of war, and a portion of a Highland regiment of the 

ing, increasing the fleet in India to the amount of seven¬ 
teen sail of the line. 

Lally had now, and it is no ordinary praise, during almost 
I discomfiture of his army at 

andowosh, imposed upon the English so much respect, 
as deterred thorn from the siege of Pondicherry; and, 
notwithstanding the desperate state of his resources, found 
means to supply the fort, which had been totally destitute 
dock Bufti 

ail, ”,STS E°“ a “- Al : d ,w **» <.trika 

, ' ought m,pro« thorn with u„ opinion that 

h “ w r 7 * W /; O< f 0fl, ' M “ ivc <*««*■ of no inLmidmaUe 

mngmtudo. llo formed a plan, which has hcou allow,,U« 
im.m a! <- both judgment and sagacity, for attacking the 
hnchbh comp l.y surprise in four places on the night of 
the 4th of September. But one of the four divisions, into 
v.lu, h hm army was formed for the, execution of the enter¬ 
prise, fell behind its time, and disconcerted the operations 
of the remainder. 

A circumstance now occurred in the English army which 
affords another proof (we shall find abundance of them as 
wo proceed) of the impossibility of governing any country 
Vrul from the distance of half the circumference of the 
globe. No government, which *lmd any regard to the 
maxims either of justice or of prudence, would deprive 
of hi* authority a oornmamU r. vim, liko Colonel < tootc. 
had brought, a grout and arduous service to the verge of 
com plot ion, at the very moment when, without a clmnco 
of failure, he was about to strike the decisive blow which 
v.aiM give to his preceding operations the piinoijml part 
of their splendour and renown. Yet the ICant India CVuu- 

b'U'y, without intruding so roprohousible a conduct, and 
ft* in their niuiroidablo ignorance of what, after ninny 
'Month* Whs l be tho dial a of uftiiirH, had sent out a <om- 
mi* with i! r M*ri, pist arrived, for Major M the- 

i'hv-mnj lt . , 1Uilu | ( i 0 supersede Coot*', who was destined 
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tfgal. Mod son was indeed directed to make no use ROOK IV. 
tfhis commission while Cooto remained upon tho coast; ciur. iv. 
but the spirit of Cooto would not permit him to tnako any 
advantage of this indulgence ; and had he been less a man 
of sense and temper, had ho been more governed by that 
boyish sensibility to injury, which among vulgar people 
passes for honour* this imprudent step of the Oomp&ay 
Would have boon attended with the most serious conse¬ 
quences. When Cooto was to proceed to Bengal it was 
the destination of his regiment to proceed along with him. 

Tho Council of Madras were thrown into tho greatest 
alarm. Mouson declared that if the regiment were re¬ 
moved ho would not undertake the siege of Pondicherry. 

Coot© consented that his regiment should remain, to en¬ 
circle the brows of another with laurels which belonged to 
his own. 


Around Pondicherry, like many other towns in India, 
ran a hedge of the strong prickly shrubs of the country, 
sufficiently strong to repel the sudden incursions of the 
irregular cavalry of the country. As tho position of tho 
French was contrived to give it whatsoever protection tins 
rampart could yield, the first operation of Mouson wan 
intended to deprive them of that advantage. The attack 
\va \ indeed, successful; but through mismanagement on 
the part of some of the officers, the plan was badly exe¬ 
cuted ; and considerable loss was incurred. Among tho 
rest, Mouson himself was wounded, and rrudered in* ajmbk* 
for a time of acting in the field. Colonel Cooto had not 
yet sailod for Bengal ; and Munson and tho < bunoil joined 
ill requesting him to resume the command. Ho returned 
to the camp on tho 20th of September, and actively pro¬ 
ceeded with the reduction of tho outposts. When the 
ruins began, in the beginning of October, the camp was re¬ 
moved to an elevated ground at some distance from t Ho 
t own • and during the rains no efforts were made, except, 
those*on tho part of the French, to introduce provisions, 
and those on the part of the English, to frustrate their 
attempts. About the beginning of December, the rains 
drawing to a close, preparations were made for improving 
the blockade into more expeditious methods of reduction, 
several batteries were prepared, which played on the town 
from tho 8th to the 80th of December. On that day a 
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il^^/dveadful storm arose, which stranded three of the English 


cum* iv. ships in the road, and seriously damaged the greater x>art 


of the fleet; while it tore up the tents of the soldiers, 
and threw the camp into the utmost confusion. Fortu¬ 
nately the inundation produced By the storm rendered it 
impracticable for the enemy to move their artillery, nor 
could the troops carry their own ammunition dry. The 
greatest diligence was exerted in restoring the works. An 
attempt failed, which was made on the 5th of January, to 
obtain possession of a redoubt still retained by tho enemy. 
But on the 12th of January the trenches were opened. 
Tho enemy wore now reduced to the last stage of priva¬ 
tion. Rally him: ;lf was sick; worn out with vexation 
and fatigue. The die reunions which raged within tho fort 
hnd deprived him of almost all authority: a very feeble 
r< ,iM<aueo was therefore made to tho progress of the Eng- 
kdi wovi: . r l he provisions, which such arduous efforts 
had boon required to introduce into the fort, had been 
*d without economy ; the importuniti©* of Led] 
force, away tho black inhabitant-:, who consumed tin* ; -r t 
of the place with so much rapidity, wore re -lintod, till mat¬ 
ters wore a]»proaehrng to tho Li d extremity. While pro- 
vinions for sou no days yet remained, Lully urged the Coun¬ 
cil, since a capitulation must regard the civil as well as 
tho military affairs of tho colony, to concert general mea¬ 
sures for obtaining the most favourable terms ; and pro¬ 
cured nothing but chicanery in return. The device of tho 
Council was to preserve to themselves, if possible, tho 
appearance of having had no share in the unpopular 
transaction of surrender, and the advantage, dear to their 
resentments, of throwing with all its weight tho blame 
upon Rally. When at last not two days* provisions re¬ 
mained in tho magazines, Rally informed them thut ho wa- 
veduced to tho m o : >ity of delivering tip tho militun 
of the place ; for tho civil iilliiira it realo 1 with 
• L'■ w 1 u provision was in thim* power. Toward^ 
tho olo«o of day on the l 1th, a c« 4 mmiflfminor from 1- L. ■ 
i ;/. l.i i svitli u,dcpuUil:on from the < oun< il, nj'p'" :i ° 1 

tin Fui; lish camp. Tlio enemy claimed the benefit o u 
cartel which had been concluded betwoeii the two crowns, 
and which they npr* leaded an precluding them bom pio- 
p Alng any < u) itula^iou for the town of poiidlcllurry. Ak 
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-?l f M%iito respecting that cartel remained still undecided, IlOOK IV. 
Coote refused to bo guided by it, or to accept any other ciiaimv. 

terms than those of an unconditional surrender. Their- 

compliance, as ho concluded with sufficient assurance, 
tho necessity of their allairs rendered wholly indis- 
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Poasable. , , A . 

On the fourth day after tho surrender, there arose be¬ 
tween the English civil and military authorities a dispute, 
which had the military been as daring as tho civil, might 
have been attended with the most serious consequences. 
IVlr. Pigot, tho Governor of -Madras, made a formal demand, 
that Pondicherry should bo given up to the Presidency, as 
the property of the East India Company. Coote assem¬ 
bled .1 council of war, consisting of the chief officers, both 
of the fleet and tho army, who wore of opinion that the 
place ought to be held fur tho disposal of tho King. Pigot, 
with a hardihood which subdued them ; though, in a man 
without arms in his hands, toward men on whose arms he 
totally depended, it might have boon a hardihood at- 
tended with risk ; declared that, miles-* Pondicherry were 


given up to tho Pro.ddttuuy, he would furnish no money 
for the subsistence of the King’s troops or tho French 
prisoners. Upon this intimation the military authorities 
submitted. 

Two places in the Carnatic, Tiiiagar, and the strong fort 
ol (Jingce, till remained in possession <>f the French. 
Tho gamaoun, however, who saw no hup - ol leihd, made 
but ft feublu rcnialtmuo ; and or the olh ol \piil 
surrendered, alter which tho FroiH.li lmd not a single 
military post in ludia: for c ui Maho ami ih dcpeiulon- 
t;icS Oil the Mulubar count, l»ud hovn attacked ami reduced 
bv a body of troops which . lie licet lauded in the* month 
oi' J muaiy. The council of Madras lo.st no time in lovid- 
liu^ tho town and fortifications of Pondicherry with the 
ground. 1 

Dreadful iva-i tho fate which awaited tho unfortunate 
I ally, and important are tho logons which it r«* vk Hy 
tho lucblo mcamros of a weak and defective g.n eminent, a 
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. series of disasters, during some preceding years, had fallen 
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upon r ranee; and a strong sentiment of disapprobation 
P reva M in the nation against tho hands by which the 
machine of government was conducted. When the total 
loss of the boasted acquisitions of the nation in India was 
rted, the public discontent was fanned into a flame: 
and the ministry wero far from easy with regard to tho 
shock which it might communicate to the structure of 
their power. Any thing was to be done which might have 
the effect to avert the danger. Fortunately for them, a 
multitude of persons arrived from India, boiling with 
resentment against Laily, and pouring out the most bittqr 
accusations. I ortunatcly fur them, too, the public, sway* d 
a- usual by first appearances, and attaching the blame to 

jo nmn whu had tho more immediate guidance of the 
af ams U|>on which ruin had come, appeared abundantly 
; 7X t0 C ! u " -i-'T tUoir condemnation 

‘, ■ •• ,T ho P°l ,llla '- iiwligimtiou was can rally rulti . 

7 1 ■ n \ T * 1,,wo “ ots of ira l" and \ iIlnur 

of which the history of ministries in all tho cmmtiic* Jf 

Europe afiords no lack of instances, il was resolved t<< raiso 
u Roreon betweon tho ministry and popular hatred, by the 
cruel and disgraceful destruction of Laily. Upon Ifis 
arnv.d iu France, lie was thrown into the Bastille; hour 
tlie Bastille, as a place too honourable for him he wn* 
removed to a common prison. An accusation, consisting 
of vague or frivolous imputations, was preferred against 
him Nothing whatsoever was proved, except that Ids 
conduct did not conic up to the very perfection of pru¬ 
dence and wisdom, and that, it did display tho greatest 
ardour m tho service, the greatest diaintui Jatodnoss, fide¬ 
lity and peroevenuioo, with no common share of military 
talent, and of mental resources. The grand tribunal of 
tho uatiun, tho parliaiumt of Paris, found no difficulty in 
seconding tho wishos of tho ministry, and the artificial cry 
of the day, by condemning him to an ignominious death* 
Laily, coufidnut m his umuoeneo, had novor once n» ! h’ 1 - 
paled the pe* -lbibty of any other Bcntcnco tliun th»* 
an honourable acquittal. When it was road to 1dm 111 Ids 
dougeou, ho nurt thrown into an agony of uurpmJo and 
,r ‘ Ifi-'in’ ; "i. ; firnl Irving up a pair of ooinjvi i - " , with 
v ddeb ho h * be*, a sketching u chart of (ho Coromandel 




fate of lally. 

_ -Endeavoured to strike them to his heart ; but lii.s 
arm was held by a person that was near him. With inde- 
<*nt precipitation he was executed that very day. He was 
draped, through tho streets of Paris in a dirty dung-cart ; 
and lest he should address the people, a gag was stuffed 
into hi 5 mouth, so large as to project beyond his lips. 
Voltaire who had already sigualmd his pen by some 
memorable interpositions in favour of justice and tho op¬ 
pressed against French judges and their law, exerted him- 
self to expose, in a clear light, the real circumstances of 
this horrid transaction ; wliiah Mr. Orme scruples not to 
call uitinier committed with the sword of justice.” It 
was the son of this very man, who, under the name of Laily 
Tolcndal, woe a member of the Constituent Assembly, and 
by his eloquence and ardour in the cause of liberty, con¬ 
tributed to crumble into dust a monarchy, under which 
acts of this atrocious description were so liable to happen. 
TIiub had the French East India Company, within a few 
years, destroyed three, the only eminent men who had 
ever been placed at the head of their atfuirs in India, 
Labourdounais, Dupleix, and Lolly. It did not long sur¬ 
vive this last display of it * imbecility and injusi ice. 1 
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CHAPTER V. 

jfirst Nababahip of .1. — i'.rpetition against tho 

or thorn ('i rcurs .— /:’►• /• mr> ; V .•< .S’o», «m«* ■> 

Oude und Adah-tbad, invadt JJrugcd.—(Vies rsstgn.s 
tioverament, ami is sueevode l by Mr. I 'tumitirt. — JajHt-r 
dethroned, and After Cud a »ct up.—Disorders bg t/u pri- 
rate Trade of Cofhpnn//'* fitrmints .— War with Casivi. — 
lie is dethroned, and JujUr again set up .— War with the 
Nabob of OucU .— Death of JajfiUr. — His Son made nomi¬ 
nal Nabob.—(hurts of proprietors and Directors,-dive 
sent bach to govern Bengal. 

i DEFECTIVE treasury is the grand and perennial 
A source of the difficulties which beset the . • \eruigtts 
of India. Thi* evil priced with |.wilin'- «l»n 

« Fo, theue ov^t* KM M.mu. p» r 10 °' m '- ,l ’ ’ ^b'i M -'y -r nr 

!• »• i'Mir lluiK) ; Briar, vo). 11.: Fiunbjul r. Uilk-i; toUalr*. 

Ji ’»«0fincn* jn v . eU r l'liultf, tt sur la Mart <lu (Vina -lu Lulif. 
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Meer Jaffier. Before the battle of Plasay, which rendered 
him .Sul.ahdar, his own resources were scanty and precari- 
r ihe liberality of Aliverdi, the expence of his war 

... _i n. _ _ »i 


- , IV .■ i - w . j it 1.1 m . UM'IIIH* 

: ' impowblo for any .. yi M 

U ''"- j 1,0 »f Mm. r .rattier W*. ill Oftlmi • 


. .. • * *'innor wnn i 

, 1 Iol li|'|ii oftelilii(; to thrl point of perfect;.,,, 

" 1 , ‘"K a view to 1 ho nUaimm-nt of 

:; i ;.' 1 0 ; ,,lu f '" "' V|) « l 0"r',Htt Indian on,,!,,, 1 ,,'J 

(mil H unavoidable! to perform ] and nnuids in ,'ria m| 
with a well Itroin.dm! enUinty, upon evading ,, 0 

a Mo part nt hoi. Of that, for Which ho had an,raw,,) T 

; i* with which the Kn,:li„'l, 

to H.C 11.4;)ual otipuliitiuna uppearod, for a time, the nrti- 

lf" iHffoly of cunning men, who protract an aoromninda- 

Uon for the purpose ut rendering it more advantage.,,,... 
i l'mile Ill'll,08 to defeat public enda, in Oriental politic 
'“i 8eIdom v,'irked in vain, were applied with some 

porcine ran co, Whim ho found the rigid fulfilment of the 
V - : en^agi’incnts i . * h< English, still peremptorily i»ml 
ur < idly claimed, ho was not only urpri, , d but t xa-pe* 
udr 1 ; and In /an to hope, that am no favourable ovi nt 
v.r.idtl deliver him from such ulmtiimt© and troubli-smm- 
JutsooiaUn. 1 

'flu English were not tho parties against whom bia 
miimoritipa wuto first displayed. Aliverdi Klmu. aw*u« of 
tl: . it 1 lull Mm,, uni tut hulont spirit width idtm*i-i olwayn 
vcii^fHal among those adventure™ from Iran and Tur«n 
wle. ooinmofdy re’«o to tl»o chief coininaudi in thoarmie. s 
<lf ih* Mohammedan piino t in llihdnsb.n, Im* adopt, H j 

1 f l •• • >• *»‘>r U tl-to Vn-p’ t mb ,if E. l.Strvt k, In 1M. 3 *. 


lth thc Mahrattas, and the ravages of that destructive 
enemy, left in tho treasury of the province a scantv inhe¬ 
ritance to Suraj-ad-dowla, The thoughtless profligacy of 
t-iat prince, even had his reign been of adequate duration, 
Vi-as not likely to add to the riches of the state. To pur¬ 
chase the conspiracy of the English, Meer Jaffier, with the 
prodigality of Eastern profession, had promised suras which 
he was altogether unable to pay; the chiefs whom he had 
debauch oil by the hnpen of nlmring in his fortunes, worn 
impatient to reap tho fruits of their rebellion; and tho 
pay of tho troops wa. d, -ply j n arivar. In those ciroum- 
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xSjdEEDINGS OF MEER JAFFIER. 

policy of bringing forward the gentle, the B0< 
l®^effirpriaing, and less dangerous Hindus. And lie had cir.\ 
raised various individuals of that race to the principal —- 
places of power and emolument under his government. 17 
Of Ranmarain, whom he intrusted with the important 
government of Iterur, the leader has already received 
information. Dooloob Rain, another Hindu, held the 
grand office of Dcwuu, or Superintendent of the Finances. 

That celebrated family, the Sots, of Moorslicdabnd, who 
by merchandise and banking liad acquired the wealth of 
princes and often aided him in his trials, were admitted 
largely to sluin' in his councils, and to intlueuco the ope¬ 
ration i of his government. Alivordi lmd rocoinrnendcd 
the same policy to tturaj -ad-do wla ; and that prince had 
met with no temptation to depart from it. 1 

M"er Jaffief was placed under the d< • i . I obli ■,>(i<*u - i«» 
DooloOb Ram. When he was convicted of lnalvorisatinq in 



lus ofllee, and stood ill disgrace with his muster, it was 
Dooloob Ham who had made his p. ov.® In the l de revo¬ 
lution, Dooloob Ram had espoused his interest *, win u »be 

eilluuiu i! ..f tliat ntiidalai, and lua ouimimiid ul U'nwuic, 


lii Im\b runfoiml the prize upon another chief*. 

Wh«d )n-r j|. dreaded tho power of tlio Hindu connexion, 

° 1 ‘ ";m htimtiliiM with u iloiire of their wealth, Moer 

"tftffiiu* ViMi.h <d i, i uiUhIi tl'f in ; and with Dnolwh I. »m, 
a» the moMt. powerful individual, it was prudent to In in 
Ik In ro tbi* departure of Cl* \>\ ho lew l mi million'• 1 1 1 i hi ruin 
mug, the Governor of MUInuporo, and head of the Hpy- 
OlUcO, to repair to tlio capital to annw. 1 ibr the iiiiv.itu f 
hm govartimout ; blit tlio « uuLiotw Hindu, already iduruird, 
evadod the mandate by sending iwo of his relations. Tlio 

Nabob_so by tho English now was .laflur styled, throw 

butli into prison ; and easily reconciled Clive, by inform¬ 
ing him, that Rum ram sing was an enemy to tho English, 

and had been tho agent through whom the correv,pomh*ueo 

between Sirnij -ad-dowlu and Bu sy had been carried on. 
A close connexion had long subsisted between Kaimoia- 
ttiug and Dooloob Rum ; and the latter, to who.se migauity 
the designs of Jaffior were not a «eerot, regarded tin pr«>- 
M <tat ul op as a preliminary part ot the plan which was laid 
for ),!« own destruction. 

1 **wn*, U, 53. 


* Sk<ir MuhAhtrHn, II. 0. 
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BOOK IV. Meantime opposition began to display itself in various 
chap. v. parts of the provinces. The Raja of Midnapore took arms 
——— upon tho news of the detention of his relatives: an in.-ur- 

1,04. ruction in favour of a son of Sereffraz Khan, whom Aliverdi 
deposed, was raised at Dacca: in tho province of Poorania, 
the dewan of the late government had raised a creature of 
his own to the chief command: and Jaflier had resolved 
on the removal of Ruinnarain from the province of Berar. 
Colonel Qtirve found the m aling Ramramsing; 

and, with tho assistance of the English, the insurrection 
at Dacca was easily quelled. But when tho troops were 
drawn out to proceed to Poorania, they refused to march, 
without payment of their arrears. Clive was preparing to 
join tho Nabob; but bis troops, with the prize-money 


before tho 17th of November. . C'fomdernagor 

Tim Nabob's troops were ordered to march on tho (itli 
«»f October. Partial payments, and other means of ov < r _ 
wore emplo 

November, when the Nabob repaired to the cavnp No 
. than his son Meeran, •/ 

to act as < lovernor, distributed intelligence that a confede 
racy was formed, under tho authority of the Emperor at 
Delhi, between Ramimrain, the Subahdar of Oude, and 
Dooloob Ram, to raise to the government of Bengal the 
son of a younger brother of Suraj-ad-dowla. 1 Ho thou 
commissioned a band of ruffians to enter in the night the 
palace of the widow Aliverdi, with whom the mother of 
ttuioj-ftd-dowle. and grandmother of the prince, resided. 
They murdered the child, and sent tho two prinoo.sea to 
Dacca. Tho Nabob, who denied all participation in the 
acii-.n, rooeivod from the English, nays Mr. Ormo, 
reproodbi 


diatributed among them in consequence of the battle of 
Pla.-. y, hud iudul-cd in such intemperance, that many of 
W * rtill irivalur proportion wore 
m, ... IUI.1 11... iirvuv V.V.X nimbi. to loaro Cbiuwlcmarror 


1 Or inf* li . U Cl(\e, Imurver (Ih i.-ru t, 1)1 Riijira, anil (ho of (he 

S’>r .(.itr.VJ.ritoou (It. boil; nuv Unit Ll>t> murdorul prlnou it an •» hroPtr of 

* tin it . an bt> li - d«*ubl tliil many (»V4*>nii1>)<j mitj* t* rrofn <"i *' ■ 1 M*ln»t 
Mir.I., id. i..r <>ra> i'.ibm h> it 'ion, wltldt jinstonlrt! fr»i Pn 

* n »(iii.; hr. ii.iv, nfall uml doMruntUin by -read of | t , a Knf|W*b f'ritiiilt, 
r U 111.:.mu' <>! (I, f 

|1ft n niMf id -1* ottwruaJ. that.iUliou^h *omt: ou* of anally arc naquet- 
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_at Modrshcdabod on tho 25th of Novem- BOOK IV. 

her, where Dooloob Ram, who, under pretence of sickness, cjiap. v. 
had refused to accompany Jaflier, remained with his - 
troops. On tho 3d of December he joined the Nabob at 1 ‘ '" 
Raj Mahh Cudduni Hussun, who had long been an asso¬ 
ciate in the pleasures of Jaflier, was destined for the 
government of Poorunia; 1 uud .some days had elapsed 
since he crossed the river into that province with a body 
of troops. The terror inspired by the Nabob’: army, the 
intrigues which Ouddum Ilussun, by means of letters and 
spies, was able to raise in the enemy’s camp, together with 
the rawness of thu insurgent troops, made them tako flight 
and disperse, upon the very approach of Ouddum Hussun; 
who took quiet possession of the government, and began 
immediately to gratify his avarice by the severest ex¬ 
actions. 

Tho mind of the Nabob, now tranquil on account of 
other quarters, turned itself to tho more arduous proceed¬ 
ings which it meditated in Bahar. Clive perceived his 
opportunity, and refused to proceed with him, unless all 
the sums due upon the agreements with the English wore 
previously discharged. No payments could be made with¬ 
out Dooloob Ram. A reconcilement, therefore, was neecs- 
£1 ftry; and, Clive undertaking for his security, Dooloob 
Ram joined tho camp with 10,000 troops. Twenty-three 
lacks of rupees were now due: orders were -ign. d upon 
the treasury fur one half; and tune.* aw, that i % •■rd-.i , t-> 
the local r oooivers to moke pavniunb out of ilia iv venues 
as they com© iu. woro gi.uiUul on oeituiu district * iur the 
remainder. 

(live, however, now stated, as objections to tho removal 
of Ramuaraiu ; the strength of his army ; the probability 
that ho would receive a .ustaneo from the Subahdar of 




vrtt must not as*o«t to all tbrj >s fcvou i.ed by the author «f tho 
W <t;.t.ikli*n«ou without herein. If ami the other mttn’H-r. i M* 
Van u- had I'-cn Intimate with Mir .laifk-r and Ills wn ucUto ik . kMiiu a 
5 .” former and luU too wnffuincly amiclpua-l .ttuin^uulw-l notice 
to .... ' i „• n^.ous that *lo not ;»T-r^ir th-y v T v> treotMl v»,ih contumely, 

SS * liikd' „ t »Approach Mnrsf.Mlah.vt. The author him , if «.n . • u.h. 

lUU ‘ BllU I UrUer * -I’kuot 

flunk* t ,. jhu Vavrutj. The rojeeUnrnt thu. ua^-d. j*v • -ule.t ** UU nctieui 

* n ili^'c^tl^iimrelation; but tho author nf the So*. ?• 'lufak? :n,> u 
< ■ minitU* «t Uy : : • 

u, o/a iii-ui wiw had married Jaflier i atautr. 
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Ouilc; the likelihood that the English would be recalled 
to tlio defence of their own settlement by the arrival of 
the French; and the danger lest Kamnarain should bring 
an army of Mahrattas to his aid. Jaffier was not willing 
to oppose directly an opinion of Clive ; and offered to ac¬ 
cept his mediation ; reserving in his mind the use of every 
clandestine effort to accomplish his own designs. The 
army began its march to Patna ; and was joined by Rama- 
ra in, after receipt of a letter by Clive, assuring him, that 
both his person and government should be safe. The in¬ 
tended delays and machinations of the Nabob were tut 
short, by intelligence that the Subahdar of Oude, with the 
PiTuch party under M. Law, and a great body of Maliratta 
Itor-ie, was about to invade the province ; and by the actual 
arrival of a Muhrotta chief, who C amo in the name of tho 
principal Mahmtta commanders to demand the arrears of 
chout amount!.,,! to twenty-four lacks of rupees, wind, 
v.-cro Uuc from Hougal. These events preluded a Bp<x ,l y 
accommodation with Ramnarain. Tho Nabob, 
u < d various efforts to remain behind the English', in order 
to defeat the securities which that Governor had obtained 
Hut Clivo penetrated, and disappointed his designs. ]Io 
even extorted from him another grant, of no small import, 
mice to the English treasury. A leading article in tho 
European traffic was the salt-potro produced in Bengal 
the whole of which was made in the country on the other 
side of the Ganges above Patna. This manufacture had 
in general been farmed for the benefit of the Government; 
and Olivo saw the advantage of obtaining the monopoly 
for the English. He offered the highest terms which the 
government had over received; but the Nabob know he 
could not demand from the English the regular presents 
which he would derive from a renter placed at his mercy; 
he was not, therefore, inclined to the arrangement; but, 
after u variety of objections, the nocc;- j ity of his circum¬ 
stances oompollod. him to comply. 

t'live got back to Moorshedabad on the 15 th of May; and, 
on the same day, received intelligence from tho eoftst of 


< urommidel of tho arrival of tho French fleet, and el the 
nuLicisive first engagement between it and the’Englndi. A 
* r h’nd to the n.!< which governments commonly make of 
tbrir ml vjffro of the eveniu of war, “ Clive spread,” 
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i JUr. Srrafton (Reflectlnu 

• Hi t 1 »l- irlslFs "hen miliUti > vu-n 
lerf'-nry, the* Directors, divided 1 >: 

H^rtiiuly did them no honour, "on untictunuu- Iti their Judgment. .< t«»|- 
r.oint loiir i.uvcmors of Henfj« 1 ,« • *. v.-m u.i h *mr ».•< mu*, ami left i.. n l 
L'live unilrolj out of thts Ust. The abauntUy of mk!i u -tern «a toa m>i*iivut 

: “mr. P Kn^*iliyof diireptul or conu-n.pt, 1,-u,r f,, ih. ir .14*11-r*. 
riic . uiini'H. in writlntt to Cltvo, I?\prcv their bolU-f • lluit hud tlu-ir vinpl .v, ri 
anutirod of the present »l«tc ufuffu.ru in lkiu.nl, they »<*ul«l h or U 
iuj» In wmt one person, *S the<•Icareai:«iideaMwi u, 

• .. ii.mr . (niri'nn " And thm tin> iuU ri^utly jud^t u uli* »*cd iroui 


A nttldlrtmit .hip III some um' r r . . 

u liiur Ilinr •.uncorns •• And th.it t!.i> lud np tly Jml.« u .»• ;-■ *»ed in- 
Vv fnt, for m von n.< the Dltvelnr* heard o| tiro liatr of Pla-vy. they u 
Kiluit .l • live tu the station «rf Uovernor. < 3 '»u is 

j l; , . 1 Mi-i’ii. I ur till' n " ' ! ..» '* 'I •• - :• ' f - _■ • ■ 

• 

h-M-d i. r„rc his eli-v m..n, remark.ddc tor h,- wit. II. n<nn l..nu 

oin,,. , y utid n Jealonsyof ore ml ii'n- • < hi did n » I •••'• *»n dir N:il„ 
dtv^nt,. * While the orralO* of the Nabob and of C live were a: latna, he w 

y ox. nx 0 



FOR REMODELLING GOVERNMENT. 

^ the news lie received, as a complete naval BOOK I V 
Ty; two of the French ships sunk in the fight, instead 
of one stranded afterwards by a mischance; the rest put 
to flight, with no likelihood of being able to land the 
troops which they had brought from Pondicherry.*’ 

On the :24th Clive departed from Moorsliedabad without 
waiting for the Nabob. On the 20th of Juno, a ship ar¬ 
rived at Calcutta from England; and brought along with 
with it a commission for new modelling the government. 

A council was nominated consisting of ten; and, instead 
of one Governor, as in preceding arrangements, four weto 
appointed, not to preside collectively, but each during 
throe mouths in rotation. The inconvenience of this 
scheme of government was easily perceived. “ But there 
was another cause,” says Mr. Orme, “ which operated on 
opinions more strongly. Colonel Clive had felt and ex¬ 
pressed resentment at the neglect of himself in the Com¬ 
pany s orders, for no station was marked for him in the new 
establishment.” Convinced that he alone had sufficient 
authority to over-awe the Nabob into the performance of 
his obligations, the council, including the four gentlemen 
who were appointed the governors, came to a resolution, 
highly expressive of their own disinterestedness and patriot¬ 
ism, hut full of disregard aud contempt for the judgment and 
authority of their superiors. 1 This high legislative act of 
the C oinpany they took upon them to sot aside, and, with 
one accord, invited Clive to accept the tuulivi 1»<I »•<!*<*»» nf 
President. With this invitatifttti ha assures n . 1 

hesitated not one moment to comply.’’* 
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cllAr Y - Moorahcdabad. On the approach of Clivo'and'Booloob 
Ram, Meeran had thrown the city into violent agitation, 
>y quitting it with demonstrations of fear, summoning all 
the troops and artillery of the government, and giving it 
out as his intention to march for the purpose of joining 
is father. Clive wrote with much sharpness to the 
■Nabob; and Meeran apologized in the most submissive 
strain. Though inability to discharge the arrears due to 
the troops, who could with much difficulty bo presorvod 
fioru tumults, compelled the Nabob to delay his proceed- 
iiigs, ho was impatient for the destruction of Dooloob 
(am; the .severity of his despotism increased ; and ho 
declared to one of his favorites, who botrayed him, “ that 
if ft French foroewould come into the province ho would 
assist tlu in, unless the English released him from all their 
claims of money territory, and exemption^ Ami 

the Hindus, Who hod risen to high employment umtTthf 
sourafnnnr nn ir>v . f ... c* i i J umt-r wie 


encouraging policy of the late SuUhdL, , , N r , ° 
v. lu. ucl,,l Governor of Hoogly at the time of 
dmvl, s mitralt against Calcutta. Nuncomar had follow, ‘l 
the armies to Patna, and, as conversant with the details of 
the royouue, wits employed l,y Dooloob Ram. When the 
difficultiesOf obtaining payment upon the tuucaws granted 
to the English began to be felt, he proffered his assittanco 
and, if supported by the government of the N-diob 
sured the English, that he would realize the sums ’ Ho 
was vested with such authority as the service appeared to 
require ; but as he expected not to elude the knowledge of 
Dooloob Kam, m the practices which lie meditated, for 
raising out of his employment a fortune to himself, ho re- 
solved to second the designs of the Nabob for tho removal 
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CEEDIXGS OF MEEK JAFFIER. 

rvigilant Dewan. He persuaded the Sets to with- BOOK IV. 
draw their protection from this troublesome inspector, by chap. v. 
awakening their fears of being called upon for money, if ~~ 
dooloob Ram withheld the revenues, and supplied not the 
exigencies of the state. He assured the Nabob and Mee- 
ran, that the English would cease to interfere in their 
government if the money was regularly paid. Dooloob 
Ram took the alarm, and requested leave to retire to Cal¬ 
cutta, with his family and effects. Permission was refused, 
till he should find a Mim of money sufficient to satisfy the 
troops. Under profession of a design to visit Colonel 
Clive at Calcutta, the Nabob quitted the capital; but 
under pretence of hunting, remained in its neighbourhood. 

Ou the second day after his departure, Meeran incited a 
body of the troops to repair to the residence of Dooloob 
Ram, and to clamour tumultuously for their pay. The 
English agent interfered; but as the troops were directed 
by Meeran to mako sure of Dooloob Ram, the agent found 
great difficulty in preserving his life. Clive at last desired 
that he should be allowed, with his family, to repair to 
Calcutta; and the consent of the Nabob was no longer 
withheld. 

Within a few days after the return of tho Nabob ’ from 
Calcutta, a tumult was excited in his capital by the soldiers 
of own of the chiefs, and assumed tho appearanco of being 
aimed at the Nabob’s life. A letter was produc'd, which 
boro tho character of a letter from Dual* mb Rani to tho 
commander of the disorderly troops, moiling him to tho 
enterprise, and assuring him that the < <>n<-urivu«* «ifC ivo, 
and other leading Englishmen, was obtained. tMive us- 
pected that the letter was a forgery of Jaffior and Meeran, 
to ruin Dooloob Rum in the opinion of the English, anil 
procure his expulsiop from Calcutta; when lus p. n-.m and 
wealth would remain in their power. All doubts mbhf bo 
resolved by the interrogation and confrontation of tho 
commander, to whom the letter was said to ho addressed. 

Hut lie was ordered by the Nabob to quit his servic*, was 
way-laid on his departure, and assassinated. 

In tho mean time advices had arrived from the Presi- 
d.lu y at Madrid, that I’oil M. David had yioldfi. that a 
fMetrnd OTuMgemeMit had taken plftee between the fleets, 

Umi tho French array was bofore Tanjore, that M. Russy 
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was on his march to join Lally: and the most earnest 
v. solicitations were subjoined, that as large a portion of tlio 
troops as possible might be sent, to afford a chance of 
averting the ruin of tho national affairs in the Carnatic. 

. one >” says Orrne, “ doubted that Madras would be 
besieged as soon as the monsoon had sent the squadrons off 
tlie coast, if reinforcements should not arrive before.” 1 
Clive chose to remain in Bengal, where he was master, 
rather than go to Madras, where he would be imder com¬ 
mand ; and determined not to lessen his power by sending 
troops to Madras, which the Presidency, copying his ex¬ 
ample, might forget to send back. An enterprise, at the 
sumo time, presented itself, which, though its success 
wouhl have been vain, had the French in the Carnatic pre¬ 
vailed, bore the appearance of a co-operation in the strug¬ 
gle, and afforded a colour for detaining the troops. 

no of tho leading Poly gars in the Northern Ciroars 
fixing his eye upon the advantages which he might expect 
to dome from giving a new master to the provinces com 
munioated to the Eftgfcfc in Bengal his desires to coW 
rate with them in driving out the French, while Bussv was 
involved in a struggle with the brothers of the Subahdar 
Tho brilliancy of the exploit bad no feeble attractions fur 
tho imagination of Clive; and after the recall of Buasy to 
Pondicherry, he imparted his intentions to the Council 
The project met with unanimous condemnation 2 But 
Clive, disregarding all opposition, prepared his armament 
It consisted of 600 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, and loo La.^ 
cai w i thsix field-pieces, six battering cannon, one howitzer, 
ight-iuch mortar. This expedition, commanded 
by Colonel Forde, was destined to proceed by sea; but 
th-. altercations in the council, which the disapprobation 
oi the muasuro produced, and the delays which occurred 
in the equipment of the ships, retarded it"; departure till 
the end of September. 9 


* Ortm? s-iy*. OI. “ Clive Uf«l not entertain a tnrmhn that U wntill** 5 * 
t..kin whilst It hi«f viMVlnlun*.' Hut Clive htuwlf unya < ut r*ui*r-*l. 

■ Nothin : •wivctl Madras fmni iltaHni; the fate of 1-url St. f >uvul. hut th«-lr |H«) 

1 r« iu-hj warn of money, which jfnvc time for strengthening ami reinl »r«*hltf the 
l»hi' • " 

3 Orm<’ ufily »*U). " Tin? ninuim? >‘<ui too rlnriruus t-l- ruin-t- 

•’' ,l '• i' 1 , ii. • riHMiiUi i . f Me- • uni'll." Rut Olltp hin,«, if ai,ys (Hejinrt, 

"I »'iiir»j, tltal lie tniiirrtooii It, '* eoiitmry to the ItirlliiKtlt ii '»! hw k'i- U 
f**tltn 

1 Wn*,H. m— »T. tnaiKi >.3C b*rf MuUklwrwn, .1. * ><■ 






ITION UNDER COLONEL FOUDE. 

' aRli of October Colonel Fordo disembarked at ROOK D. 
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frzagapatam, and joined his troops with those of the Raja 
Anunderauz ■ at whose instigation the exploit was under¬ 
taken. It was expected, that this chief would afford 
money for the maintenance of the troops ; and hence but 
a small supply of that necessary article wm brought from 
Boneal The Raja was in the usual state of Rajas. Nabobs, 
Subahdors, a n.l Emperors iu India; lie was reputed by the 
English immensely rich, while in reality be was miserably 
poor: he was, therefore, not very able to provide the sums 
expected from him ; and still less willing. The delays by 
which ho contrived to elude the importunities of the 
English were highly provoking; ami by retarding their 
movements, threatened to deprive them of all the great 
advantages of rapidity and surprise. A sort of treaty was 
at lust concluded by which it was agreed that, excepting 
the seaports, and towns at the mouths of the rivers, the 
conquered count ry should all be given up to Anunderauz, 
upon the condition ot his advancing a certain monthly 
sum for the maintenance of the troops. 

M. Conflans, who had been sent to command the French 
troops upon the recall of Bussy, had concentrated his 
forces about Raj am undr i; towards which the English and 
and the Raja directed their march. The force, which re¬ 
mained under the command of Conflans, after the depar¬ 
ture ol the troops which wore recalled with Bu. sv. was 
still considerably superior to tlmt which had nniw.l wiUi 
the English ; hut when tho trunks lor oilier ru«rvi« e* wore 
deducted, he took the held against the English with num¬ 
bers nearly equal. A battle wav brought on; and the 
French were completely defeated ; they were not only 
stript of their camp, but flml from Rajamuudri. 

During the battle, the Raja and his troops remained 
cowering in the hollow of a dry tank, which protected 
them from shot. After the battle all his operations wore 
tardy ; what was worse, no money could bo extracted from 
him ; all the cash which had been brought from Bengal 
was expended ; and during fifty days, when advantage 
might, have been taken of the want of preparation on tho 
part of the enemy, and of the dejection arising from thoir 
dehjRt, the English were unable to move At hist, by a 
new arrangement, ft Sfinnll sum Wftn obtained from iho Ih^ja; 
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BDtrKr'Iv. the troops wore* put in motion, and on the Gth of February 
chap. v. arrived at Ellore or Yalore, whore they were joined by the 
——— Zemindar or chief of the district. 

Ii.jO. . Confians bad no longer confidence to meet the English 
in the field, but withdrew to defend himself in Mosul ipa- 
tam, the principal fort, and principal station of tho French, 
on that part of the coast; while he urged the Subahdar of 
tho Deccan to march to the defence of his own territories, 
the French being occupants under his authority, and 
subject to his law, while the English intended to wrest the 
country wholly from his hands. Tho view's of the cour¬ 
tiers of tho Subahdar happenod at the moment to coincide 
with his own wishes to preserve for himself the protection 
of the French, and he put his army in motion towards 
Masulipttam. 

1 his prevented not the English commander from 
hastening to attack the place. He arrived on tho 6th of 
March. Tho French treated hiB pretensions with ridicule. 
Masulipatam, for an Indian town, and against Indian 
means of attack, was of no inconsiderable strength. The 
defenders within wore more numerous than the besie¬ 
gers. A considerable army of observation was left in the 
bold. The Subahdar, with the grand army of the Deccan, 
w as on the march; and a reinforcement of Europeans was 
expected from Pondicherry. A sum of money for the 
English had arrived from Bengal; hut tho French army of 
observation rendered it dangerous, or rather impracticable, 
to send it to the camp. g Tho English troops mutinied for 
want of pay; and it was with much difficulty, aud by largo 
promises, that they w'ero induced to resume tho discharge 
of their duty. 

Three batteries continued a hot firo on three different 
parts of tho town, without having of footed any consider¬ 
able dum.tge, fr<>m the 25th of March to tho Gth of April, 
when tho situation of the English begun to v, oar a wry 
threatening aspect. Salubut. Jung was approaching ; 1 h° 
Fropoh army of observation had retaken Uajaniundri, ft,, d 
might effect a junction with tho Subahdar ; it wow impos* 
ruble for the Knglifdt now to retreat by the way which they 
hud come, or even to embark at Musnlipatam ei { h their 
ctuutou and heavy More*; the monsoon had begun j tho 
mnfovci.imuit from Pondicherry was expected; and to 
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y,y STORMS MASULIPATAM. 

crow, fail, the engineers reported that no more than two 
days’ ammunition for the batteries remamod u,.consumed. 
S the e cireumstaue ' ’ >r apparently .lrapcroto, 

Colonel Fordo resolved to try the chance of an assault. 
The batteries were directed to pUy with the utmost act,- 
.. . . fli . .,.k 0 1o of the day ; und the trooi*? to bo 

y during ^ ni^ht. The attack, in order to divide 

theattcutlou of the enemy, and rondor uucorteiu the point 
of danger wa i to he i» three places at once ; and the threo 
divisions ’of the army wore to be on their respective 
grounds exactly at midnight. The struggle was axpeoted 
to bo severe ; from the superior numbers of the enemy, 
and the little damage which the works had sustained. 
A part of the army faltered considerably ; nor did all tho 
officers meet the danger with perfect composure. They 
got, howeverj within the walls with comparative case; 
where, being met by superior forces, they might lmvo paid 
dear for their temerity, had not surprise aided their arms, 
and had not M. Conflans confounded by uncertainty, and 
by various and exaggerated reports, after a short resistance, 
surrendered the place,. 

Within one v.vek two ships appeared with a. reinforce¬ 
ment of 300 troops from Pondicherry. The Sulmhdar, 
whose arrival had been anticipated but a very few days by 
the l’.dl of Masulipatam, found himself in ciruumsVuuivN ill 
calculated to carry oil by himself a war against the Eug- 
Bah* 1ft wa • • -,i • , d Uh her hand, new 

deprived of the French, to cu’uvnl” a frirmlhliip will, i' 


English, and to obtain IV* mi h> m a 1 ly of iro j's, to pru- 
tect him ngaimO the dangerous ambition of Ins brother 

Nizam Ali, who, since the departure of Du \V, had returned 

■ 

with serious alarm. Ohmel Forde repaired to his camp, 
where he was received with great distinction, and oon- 
jludcd a treaty, by which a considerable territory about 
Jdambpatain was ceded to the English, and the Snl.aluliir 
enmigod to allow no French settlement for * ho fut me to 
exist in hi- dominions. The French army of observation, 
which it was by tho same treaty stipulated, should cvoks 
the KiBtim in fifteen days, joined tho army of Itealul 
,l UUKi the elder brother of tho Subahdur, who had aceom- 
P 'oi. ,1 him oil tho expedition to tho Northern Circuit 
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now marched away to tho south. The two ships which 
chap. v. had brought tho reinforcement from Pondicherry, upon 
——- discovering the loss of Masulipatam, sailed away to the 

north, and landed the troops at Gan jam. They made se¬ 
veral efforts to render some useful service, but entirely 
fruitless ; and after enduring a variety of privations, re¬ 
turned greatly reduced in numbers to Pondicherry. 1 

While tho detachment from the army of Bengal was en¬ 
gaged in these operations, the solicitude of Clive was 
attracted by an enemy of high pretensions in a different 
quarter. Toward the close of the history of tho Mogul 
Emperors, it appeared, that the eldest son of the Emperor 
Aulumgeer II., not daring to trust himself in the hands of 
tho "V izir, the daring Umad al Mulk, by whom tho em¬ 
peror wan held in a state of wretched servitude, had with¬ 
drawn into the district of Nujeeb ad Dow la, tho Roll ilia, 
who was an opponent of the Vizir, and a partisan of the 
Imperial family. At this time, the revolution effected by 
the English n Bengal, tho unpopularity and disorders of 
Ja flier's administration, and the presumed weakness of his 
government, excited hopes in the neighbouring chiefs 
ion of hi; might bo turned (<> 

n I vantage. The imagination of Mohammed Koollee Khan 
the Suhahdar of Allahabad, was the most highly elevated 
by the prospect of sharing in the spoils of the English 
Nabob. He was instigated by two powerful Zemindars, 
the Rajas, Sunder Sing, and Bulwant Sing. Ami tho’ 
Nabob of Oude, his near kinsman, one of the most power¬ 
ful chiefs in Hindustan, joined with apparent ardour in the 
detfign. The Nabob of Oude entertained a double pu. - 
that of obtaining, if any thing was to bo seized, as great a 
share its possible of Bahur or Bengal; and that of watching 
his opportunity, while his ally and kinsman was intent 
upon liis expected acquisitions, to seize by force or strata¬ 
gem the fort of Allahabad. The influence of the imperial 
name appeared t them of no small importance in the war 
with Jather ; and as tho prince, who liad Hod into Roh il¬ 
eum!, wi> noliciiiiig them for protection, it was n^ivcd to 
place him ostensibly at the head »»f tho enterprise i >r <v 
paint ions were made; ami the Prince, having i.Maincd 
from Hi© Emperor legal investiture,Subuhdar >• 

1 Onn>', il . 1 : 3 —QoU, 474—401 * 554 | WUke, p. 40 1 . 
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ATTACKS TIIE EMPEROR’S SON. 

Orissa, crossed tlic Carom nassa, a river which 
bounds the province of Bahar, towards the conclusion of 
the year 1 ToB. From the exhaustion of the treasury when 
Jaffier was raised to the government, the great sums which 
he had paid to the English, the difficulty of extracting 
money from tho people, his own negligent and wasteful 
administration, and the cruel and brutal character of his 
son Alcoran, Jaffier wus ill-prcpaml to meet a formidable 
invasion. jfcroik his own rabble of ill-paid and mutinous 
soldiers, he was obliged to turn, and place all his hopes of 
safrtv in the bravery and skill of the English, whom, 
before tho news of this impending danger, ho had been 
plotting to expel. The English appear to have had no 
foresight of such an event. By the absence of tho troops 
in the Northern Circars, their force was so inconsiderable, 
and both they and Jaffier needed so much time to prepare, 
that had the invaders proceeded with tolerable expedition 
and skill, they might have gained, without difficulty, the 
whole province of Bahar. A blow like this, at so critical 
a period, would have shaken to such a degree tho tcitcring 
government of Jaffier, that tho incipient power of tho 
English might lmve despaired of restoring it; and a mo¬ 
mentary splendour might again have surrounded tho 
throne of the Moguls. 

5 he march of the Prince and his confcdcrates towards 
Patna placed Uanmarain the Governor between two dtvod- 
tul fires. To Jaffior he neither felt, nor owed at taelnnent.. 
But, joining tho prince, ho risked every tinier, if Jnlber 
should succeed ; adhering to Jaflii r, be risked as much, u 
the prince should succeed. The .-nuutum was calculated 
to exercise Hindu duplicity and uddro? An application to 
Mr. Amyfttt, the chief of the English factory, wus the first, of 
liis steps ; from whom an he could receive no protection, 
ho expected such latitude of advice, as would a fiord a c-j 
lour to any measures he might find it agreeable to pursue. 

It happened as lie fmesaw. Mr. Amyatt informing him 
that tho English would remain at Patna, if assistance 
should arrive ;. if not, would retire from tho danger ; frankly 
and situ- rdy instructed him, to amu ■ tin piiuco au l««ug 
u« possible ; but if all hopes of succour hould full, to pro- 
vivio for himself as events might direct. Rarunarain 
1,1 ndiod to conduct himself in such a manner as to be able 
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. to join with the greatest advantage the party for whom 
chap. v. fortune should declare. He wrote to Bengal importuning 
- for succour; and he at the same privately sent a messenger 
to propitiate the Prince. He was even induced, when the 
English of the factory had retired down the river, to pay 
him a visit in his camp; and the troops of the Prince 
might have entered Patna along with him. The oppor¬ 
tunity however was lost; and the observations which the 
Hindu made upon the Prince’s camp and upon the coun¬ 
cils which guided him, induced him to shut the gates of 
the city when he returned, and to prepare for defence. 

The hardihood of Clive was seldom overcome by 
scruples. Yet the Emperor Aulumgeer was legitimate 
sovereign of Bengal; and had undoubted right to appoint 
Lis eldest son to be his deputy in the government of that 
provinco. To oppose him,‘was undisguised rebellion. 1 
The English forces, a slender band, marched to Mocr- 
shcdabn.il, and being joined by the best part of Jaffior’s 
troops, commanded by Moo mu, they advanced towards 
Patna; where Ramnarain had amused the prince by mes¬ 
sages and overtures as long as possible, and afterwards op¬ 
posed him. Though the attack was miserably conducted, 
a breach was made, and the courage and resources of 
Ramnarain would have been soon exhausted ; when in¬ 
telligence reached the camp, that the Subahdar of Oudc, 
who was on his match with an army under pretence of 
joining the prince, had treacherously seized the fortress of 
Allahabad. Mohammed Koollee Khan, by whom the 
prince’s affairs were conducted, and whose forces wore hi» 


The prliu**-, IT<>lweU .v.'ure* us (Memorial, i>. 2), repeatedly offered to 
I'liUit llie J'lir.tiUi their >.v. n h'lniM, If they would t: 1 t hlsU lu ix . .v. ruig Ida 
i'it ride jimiicr lay, lx Idoiit ommgh. On what ride p dicv* 
wle liter on that v. Inch ' lie rejected, or that which he cl a* \ i<i a iimrc nulitio 
Iiimii h> -M 

It w :t» not • i|uc«tinn of policy, hut one of good fallh. Uv the treaty v ilh 
Mir dnthe . n*’ well i by thn nature nf their ronncxli-n with Mm,—the I niih' li 
wore j'h’.i. eii u> h v t him nnuhirt all ouchilra white* or, and few ol the th*- 
I • have to i . i.in| 

cnt*litv i< lie Itii<I Muiyhtdtnpof • ■> them cf their Sulmhi. I \• r». I*■ • »cv* 1 '"* •* 
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lonccrhi* • •' nr. .. id >* nr, , <l with im how uf r ,,, \< uld •“ t 

l-r> apidh aide •• the jut •< tit liiflunrc, fur Urn Slnth-rml.i w.c m t «i>h>»lnh 1 •) 
the itr.potorkiU In* it. mil) in I • n/.nl. aid «>' Clive | «• • |l>» » Oiiro 

hlinw’h. no < <11,nun, . .1 lb'll nf III* III* VI•inciil* or |mii jm. <, i >, n it [• " n 
*'HI,i On (hr chilli.ny the iMn < .V Wm iv U .ill d n « i,i' ’ • h'* 

**• »>il(l imi |dc*d. ihervflMW, th r" ,v<< <imhi< Ity h i h> <""• " ,, U 
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recovery or protection of liis own dominions; and though ohai*. v. 


>D FORTUNE OF TIIE ENGLISH. 



lie was joined at four miles’ distance from the city by q 
M. Law, who had hastened from Ohutterpore with his 1<6 “ 

bandful of Frenchmen, and importuned him to return to 
Patna, of which ho engaged to put him in possession in 
two days the infatuated Nabob continued his march, and 
being persuaded by the Subahdar of Oude to throw him¬ 
self upon his generosity, was first made a prisoner, and 
afterwards put to death. 

When Clive and Meeran approached, the enemy had 
already departed from Patna; and the unhappy prince, the 
descendant of so many illustrious sovereigns, tho legal 
Subn lular of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, and tho undoubted 
heir of the throne, once among the loftiest of the globo, 
was so bereft of friends and resources, that he was inducod 
to write a letter to Clive, requesting a sum of money for 
his subsistence, and offering in requital to withdraw from 
the province. Upon these easy terms was Clive, by bis 
good fortune, enabled to extricate himself from a situation 

It WAS 

convenient to grant him, credit (or fidelity; the Zemindars 
who had joined the prince hastened to make their peace ; 
and Clive returned to Calcutta in the month of June. 1 

Tina waa a fortunate expedition for Clive. So un¬ 
bounded was tho gratitude of Jalfior, th.it after obtaining 
for his defender tlio tank of an Oumih of tho oinpiro, liu 
bestowed Upon him, under tho titl nf Jaghiro, the whole 
of the revenue or rent which tho Company in quality of 
Zemindar, wore bound to par for the territory which they 
held round Calcutta. The gnu it Amounted to the enormous 
>,OOOL per annum. ; *Cii. 

pres-siou of frequent recurrence, and of considerable weight 
in tho History of India. 

The Shazada (such was tho title by which the eldest 
son of the Mogul was then distinguished in Bengal) was 
thus fortunately repulsed, and Colonel Fordo with his 
troops was no le-s fortunately returned from the south, 
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TV. when tlio English were alarmed by the news of a great 
C,IA1> - v * armament, fitted out by the Dutch at Batavia, and destined 
for Bengal. The Dutch were not then at war with Eng¬ 
land, and being excited to cupidity by the lofty reports 0 f 
the rich harvest lately leaped by the English in Bengal, 
possibly aimed at no more than a share of the same ad¬ 
vantages, or to balance before its irresistible ascendency 
the increasing power of their rivals* They had received 
encouragement from Jaffier ; but that ruler, since the in¬ 
vasion of the Mogul prince, felt so powerfully his depend¬ 
ence on the English, that when called upon by the English 
for the vae of his authority and power, he durst not 
decline. In the month of August a Dutch ship arrived in 
the river, filled with troops ; and this was speedily fol¬ 
lowed by six more, tlio whole having on board 700 Euro¬ 
peans and *00 Malays. To attack without provocation 
the slops or troops of a nation in friendship with this 
country, was not regarded by Olivo as less than a hazardous 
step 1 he advantages, however, of standing without a 
rival in Bengal, outweighed his apprehensions; he ob¬ 
tained an order of the Subahdar, commanding the Dutch 
to leave the river; and, under pretence of seconding 
bis authority, resolved upon hostilities. The seven ships 
ascended the river as for a* a few miles below Calcutta 
and landed their troops, which were thence to march to 
the Dutch factory at Chinsura. Clive detached Colonel 
Forde with a force, consisting of 300 Europeans, 800 Sc- 
poys, and about 150 of JafBer’s Cavalry, to intercept them; 
and at the same time commanded three of the Company’s 
ships* fitted out ami manned for the purpose, to attack the 
Dutch East Indiamen. Colonel Forde, by the dexterity 
and success f his exploit, converted it into one of the 


most brilliant incidents of tins war ; and of the 700 Eu¬ 
ropeans. not above fourteen wore ouabbul to reach (.Miin- 
sura. the rest being cither taken prisoners, or slain. Tin' 
attack upon the ships was equ ally successful ; after an 
engagement of two hours, six of thorn Wore taken, and 
tin- seventh was intercepted by two English ships which 
lay further down the river. After this heavy bl»»w tho 
Dub It, to pp .■ of rIn-ir hi'al expulsion from Ik ngal, were 
content. h! In put tln-nmolves in the wrong. In living tho 
cipoiincrt of the war , and the irregularity of hits inter- 
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made Clive well pleased to close the dispute, by BOOK IV. 
^•storing to the Dutch their ships, with all the treasuro chap. v. 
ai Hl effects. The agreement with the Dutch was ratified — _ 

°n the 5th of December ; and Clive, who for some mouths 1<( ,) - 
had been meditating return with his fortune to Europe, 
designed the government early in February, and .sailed 
from Calcutta. 1 

He left not the country in peace. Meeran, before lie 
departed from Patna, the preceding year, had sown the 
seeds of a future war. Ho treated with injustice some 
officers of considerable rank and influence; and no sooner 
was ho gone, than a confederacy was formed between them 
and some neighbouring Zemindars to support the Shazada 
in u fresh invasion. Intelligence of their designs had 
reached Calcutta before the contest with the Dutch was 
decided. Aud the Nabob of Poorania, whom Meeran had 
already endeavoured to cut off by treachery, had taken 
the hdd and was expected to join the Mogul prince. 

Colonel Calbaud had been called from the Carnatic to 
take the command of the forces in Bengal, when Clive and 
Jbordc, who meditated simultaneous departure, should sail 
jor Europe. Ho arrived with a reinforcement of troops 
towards the end of November ; aud it was necessary that 
he should proceed to stop the menaced invasion without a 
uoii'i*'.? 8 { Calcutta with a detachment of 

. iropt-uns, 1000 Sepoys, and fifty artillery-men. with 
• iV c * 11 mou, and arrived nt. A]. .or.diodnbud • n th* 

2(>ui of December. He was joined by Clive on tin: (Jlh of 
Junutir), "ho. having imnic Ins arrangements with ilto 
Suhululur, or Nabob, set oat after a week far Calcutta. 

Coliiaud, being joined by lo.m i home and foot, and twenty- 
five pieces of cannon, of U »• Nabob, under command of 
Meeran, resumed Ins march on the 18th. 

In the meantime, the Mahrattae, who hail been incited 
l>y the Vizir, Umad al mulk, to invade the province* of 
(hide and Roliilcund, had been defeated and obliged to 
fly ; while the powerful King of the Abdallecs was again 


1 Hr* fro, “ th» Select ('.‘laniitree in 17 TJ; 11-1 M< - • il ; 

Narrative. The author of the N.-:r Mittaklum • •• vron.irra uvt..Uv 
*h<ii. (mid In- the recoil of (’live* quttttm; l hr ^overmnrnt »cr,thm>m us \ 
,,hi *um| t«i him, who m il umlcr.'toud Us- phM.umss ..f . i.ut. ni l 

*"» ’m *-iOly cohioIvc thr |»r.*iou of an t^llshumn to . ce I 1 i;»h 1 a primuly 
ft * l uuc in hia own ctmulry. 
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. on his march for the invasion of Hindustan. Excited by 
the approach of formidable danger, the Vizir, in a lit of 
exasperation or despair, ordered the murder of the Em¬ 
peror, the wretched Aulumgeer ; and th< this 

tragical event reached the Shazada, just as he luid passed 
the Carumnassa into the province of Bahar. He was ad¬ 
vised to assume immediately the state and title of Em¬ 
peror ; to confer the office of Vizir upon Shuja-ad-dowla, 
the Nabob of Oude, and to confirm Nujeeb-ad-dowla in 
the office of Ameer ul Omrah. The majesty of the impe¬ 
rial throne, and his undoubted title, had an influence still 
upon the minds of men. It was now clear and immediate 
rebellion to resist him; and whatever guilt could bo 
invoked in making war upon their rightful sovereign, 
mu A- ho incurred by those who carried arms against him. 
The English hud already familiarized themselves with the 
idea of rebellion in India ; and the consideration of legiti- 
imdc sovereignty, though the so\creigu would have pur¬ 
chased their protection by unlimited grants, appears not 
to have excited a scruple in a single breast. The now 
dignity, however, of Vizir, called upon the Nabob of Undo 
for some exertions in favour of his sovereign ; and tho 
fascination of tho imperial title was still of force to collect 
around him a considerable army. 1 

I he inarch of the English was retarded by the necessity 
of settling terms with the Nabob of Pooranio, who had 
encamped on the left bank of the river between Moor- 
shedabad and Patna, and professed a desire of remaining obe¬ 
dient to Jaffier, provided the English would engage for his 
security. This negotiation wasted seven days ; and in tho 
meantime tho Emperor advanced towards Patna. Ruiu- 
narain, whom 1 .u* Hug;.-ify of Alivercli hud selected to bo 
deputy Governor of Bahar, on account of hia skill in 
matters of fmanoe, was destitute of military talents ; and 
considering bis situation, under tho known hatred ot 
Jaffier, us oxc-edingly precarious, lie was unwilling to h»y 
out any of the wealth ho had acquired, in provjilmfs b.r 
tho defetico of the eouutry. llo was ntill enabled l*» draw 
forth a respoctablr army, reinforced by seventy Km , ‘»P’’ a,,fl 
utid u batinJmn of English sepoys, commanded by Eiou- 

* II iMm: ,,f n i.y i *11! ,n i<NaiT#(lv„ofwJi«i Bonifal 

in lino, \< V) s liui Utii* w*i ci>n<iilvB U uh ciuigiaT*u<.’il MuaJwctura 
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^ nrane ; and ho encamped under the walls, with 
^ to cover the city. lie had received by letter the 
Wrongest injunctions from Calliaud, on no account to 
huxard a buttle till Mocran and he should arrive. An 
Action, however, t<>*'k place ; tlio army of Bamnarain was 
a ttucke»l with impetuosity ; somo of his officers behaved 
ttith treachery ; his troops were giving way on all sides ; 
and he himself was dangerously pressed ; when he sent an 
importunate request to the English for immediate assist¬ 
ance. The Lieutenant had advised him at the beginning 
of the action to place himself, for tho security of his per¬ 
son, near the English battalion ; an advice with which his 
vanity did not permit him to comply. That officer 
marched to his relief without a moment's delay; hut he 
imprudently divided his handful of troops; they were 
unable to withstand the force of numbers: all tho Euro¬ 
pean officers of the Sepoys fell, when the Sepoys dispersed 
and weie cut to pieces. The English, who remained alive, 
resolved to h ;ht their way to tho city ; and such was tho 
awe and terror which the sight of their courage inspired, 

,, the enemy, not daring to resist, opened instantly to 
Uio right and left, and allowed them to retire. 1 

Had the troops of the Emperor pushed on with vigour 
immediately after this victory, when Kamuaruiu was 

♦lie oclK 1 !^ anm,! 1 ?/! in a lL“¥S ,wl ' # »*» ' n r » ,nB n»«*»n#i»r ot 

.-,,..0 cucini. . .i 

uu tilt: awl - Mi i, run- ..y a , t , t,.. ,. v , 

»'<•’*< ,0 u lt u x }‘ 1 ‘ “» wl w» Utah. s.y ilir.i a I . , llM \w ..[ 

ini" llln " :l "r m K'«"l vm'iu ■. 11: , r...>k it ,• l, n, rM 

toprti er M«.» it mm,lilt U.,.; a,..t tlur Imiulrul M m , 1... i .|-i . i i • t. 

s-utlra lu Cite irto' cf i vii torlott* tmomv without *hritik.ti - fin. ii, > 
rank*. Duriiut tl.elr Jmirncv. tl.e cart nroimmlih n clmnn rt n- r ., Sc ‘ , ‘, 

d.im.i'-i*; tho I motor unions i ncdly, ;m.l aimr Ik., n ur „ u . . 

he hravaljr pursued l«is route u>mit \ ami It muiil iu knouU 1 <<1, u, a i thm 
nation's prcK-'iuc of mind. Hnums-i or l«nmr, and undmmti-d l>r.n, ,v nre 
past nil question. They Join the Most resolute nur»Fc to the . u ,.m cmaiom, 
prudtuu-e; uor lorn* tlmy their equal* in tin* art of rangii.. tlumiah | tt 
0 dtlo array. nml hKhliiifc in order. If to tu iimiiy mllltun tp; ilitl.n-; tnrv 
knew iion t.’Jnlu the uils of government: If tho\ -Ii - pj tc<ni.«rn f„ r tho 
‘'tr.’-.un-iiaTK’ou of the hn*b:indnmn und tho gcm.'i-nti.n. and t\oriv*l us murh 
ingimnin null •oliciiuilrln relieving and o.t.iltig tho {.t*o|ilc ..I tiul. .w tln*v t | 0 
in Vk|iuu\er entu vnu their military aflnir*, no nation in tin- • ;M would t o 
J ri'ii-..Mi- to them, or i rove worthier f command. )i..t ; 1 :• r..- nit| c 

r< U tml wlilcli they 'dipw to the ji«H»l6of these klngdoio*. ami nu«'h their apathy 

I tiiillflhmuco fi r tholr welfniv, that the people undor tin lr d unlitl m groan 
horo, and nn> reduced to poverty and dtatro** <>ii i»«,.i: eume to tho 
i „( thme alHictcl K*rvantff, and dolircr them from the uppre**kin # 
xt "*i "utltir/’ Sect Jdauklmreca. 11. 101. 
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severely wounded, his array panic-struck and dispersed, 
and the city without defenders, they might have taken 
Patna with the greatest ease. But they employed them¬ 
selves in ravaging the open country, and in receiving mes¬ 
sengers and overtures from Ramnarain till the 19th of 
February, when they learned that Meeran and the English 
were distant from them but twenty-eight miles. The re¬ 
solution was taken to march and engage them ; the ne^t 
day the two armies approached. Colonel Calliaud urged 
immediate attack ; but Meeran and his astrologers found 
that the stars would not bo favourable before the 22nd. 
Early on the morning of that day, Calliaud was in motion; 
but before he could reach the enemy the day was so far 
spent, “ bv the insufferable delays,” as he himself coin- 
plains, “ ot Meeran s march,” that, wishing to have time 
befoie him, he was unwilling to engage till the following 
morning The enemy, however, advanced, and Calliaud 
drew up his men between two villages which covered both 
his flanks, advising Meeran to form a second line, the whole 
of which, except the two wings, would have boon covered 
by the English and the villages. But though this was 
agreed upon, “he crowded his army upon the right, wi<L 
in spite of the most pressing and repeated solioitationn' 
presented to battle a body of 15,000 men, with a front of 
scarcely 200 yards in a tumultuous unformed heap 11 With 
a feigned appearance of directing the main attack upon 
the English, the enemy advanced with the best part of 
their army against Meeran, who in about ten minutes 
began to give way. Colonel Calliaud, however, marched 
with a battalion of Sepoys to his aid, and immediately 
decided the fate of the day. The Sepoys drew up within 
forty yards upou the enemy’s flank, and having pour, d in 
a couple of lires, advanced with the bayonet, when the 
enemy recoiled upon one another, and fell into confusion, 
and. being charged with Meer&n's oavulrv, dispersed anil 
fled. Calliaud was eager to pursue, but Meeran, who ii .d 
r< i < ived a trifling wound in the luittl-. preferred un m- 
t.urvul of e.v-;o and pleasure at Patna. He would not even 
permit the . * rvice to I c performed without, him and 
though C.dhuud offered to proceed with his own troop# 
alone, ff only a ft w hoi 'C, which he enriiciul.v entreated, 
wom gnmu l him, ho found all lie could urge without 
avail. 
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Tor fled the same night to Bahar, a town about BOO 
-oru the flold of battle. Here a measure of great 
Promise suggested itself: to leave Meoran and the Eng¬ 
lish behind: and, marching with the utmost expedition 
1° Bengal, surprise Moorshcdnbad, and take the Nabob 
prisoner. It was the 2i)th of the month before Moo rail 
could be prevailed upon to abandon the indulgences of 
Patna; when he and the English marched towards Bahar, 
and wore surpris' d to learn that the enemy had already 
performed two marches towards Bengal. The strongest 
motives pressed for despatch : the English embarked id 
boats, and along with Mceran’s cavalry in three days over¬ 
took the foe, who adopted a bold and politic resolution. 

No longer able to proceed along the river, the Emperor 
directed his march across the mountains ; and Calliaud 
still resolved to follow his steps. The route was long and 
difficult, and it was near the end of March before the 
Emperor emerged on the plains of Bengal, about thirty 
miles west from Moorshedabad. During this interval, in¬ 
telligence was in sufficient time received by Jaffier to 
enable him to collect an army and obtain a body of 200 
European•; from Calcutta: but the Emperor was joined bv 
a body of Mahrattas, who hud lately broken into that 
part dI the country ; aud had lie rapidly attacked the 
Nabob, l l0 «tiU enjoyed, in the opinion of Calliaud, tho 
fairest pio*|>oct of success. But lie lingered till Mecrun 
and the English joined the Nai«*b on tho 1th of April; 
and ou the 7»h, when they utlvan vd t., at tank him, ho m t 
fire > o his camp ami Hod. C' -.lii ml m>ain uv; oH lbran-.iirv 
to pursue, and again was abs..lately refused. 

One object of hope was cvsii yet reserved to the Em¬ 
peror. By the precipitation *ith which his pursuers had 
followed him, Patna was left, in a miserable state of defence. 

Could he return with expedition, aud antieipat .: the arrival 
of succour, it must fall into his hands. At this very time 
M. Law, with his small body of Frenchmen, passing that 
capital, to join the Emperor, who had again invir-l him 
from Chitterpore, threw it into the greatest .iliu rn. It was 
'dnncit entirely destitute of the mean • of defence ; but 
B’»w v.;!* ignorant of its situation, and pr ,’dod to Bahar, 

1 " ' lit for tho Emperor. At tills time the Naib of Poo- 
l * u, *ia took oil the mask, espousing openly the cause of tho 

Vu Lln P 
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Emperor ; and bad be seized tbe present opportunity of 
marching to Patna, nothing could have prevented it from 
falling into his bands. The exertions, however, of Ram- 
narain, and of tbe gentlemen of the English factory, had 
collected, before the Emperor was able to arrive, a suffi¬ 
cient body of defenders to secure the city against tbe first 
impression ; and Colonel C&lliaud, who foresaw tbe danger, 
formed a detachment of £00 chosen Europeans, and a bat¬ 
talion of Sepoys, of which he gave the command to Captain 
Knux, and commanded them to march with the utmost 
expedition to Patna. The Emperor had lost no time in 
commencing the siege ; and after several days of a igorous 
operation, din ing which Mr. Fullerton, the English Sur¬ 
geon, and Raja Sbitabroy, had distinguished themselves 
peculiarly within the walls, Law attempted an assault. 
Though repulsed, he, in two days, renewed the attempt; 
and. pui'i of the wall being demolished, the rampart was 
scaled. The enemy wero wtill compelled to retire ; but 
tlio city was now thrown into the greatest alarm ; a re¬ 
newed assault was expected the following night.; and 
scarcely a hope was entertained of its being withstood - 
when Captain Knox, with a flying party, win soon ap¬ 
proaching the walls. lie had performed the march from 
Moor*hedubad to Patna, under the burning heat of a Bengal 
sun, in the extraordinary space of thirteen days, himself 
marching on foot, as an example and encouragement to 
the men. That very night the Captain reconnoitred the 
enemy’s camp in person; and next day, watching the 
hour of afternoon’s repose, surprised them when uslcop, 
and drove them from their works, to which they never 
returned. 

While the Emperor, conscious of liis weakne-s, with¬ 
drew to tin noighliourhood of Teekaury. waiting the result 
of hit applications to the Abdullco Shull, who was now 
commanding, from the ancient Hout of the Mogul govern¬ 
ment, the whole of the upper provinces of Hindustan, *lie 
Naih or l)epuiy Governor of Poorania had oolitic tod his 
» 111 1 • v. .. 11 ') wi on ihr march p* join him. To counteract 
liin d* eigiia, the Engliah army under Ciilliuud, and that of 
•lather under M^erun, rendezvoused at Rujc mahl, on the 
iJ.'ld of May. Tie y moved upwards on the one nido of the 
r Ivor, lie N iib advancing on the other; and orders were 









drrnl uinii in his pay, with whom ho had performed im¬ 
portant services in the defence of Patna, joined the Cap¬ 
tain with a veal disposition to act. Two hundred Euro¬ 
peans. one battalion of Sepoys, five field-pieces, and about 
300 horse, marched to engage an army of 12,000 men, with 
thirty pieces of cannon. Arrived w r ithin a few miles of 
the enemy, Knox proceeded in the dark to the quarters of 
Shitabroy, to communicate his design of surprising tho 
enemy’s camp during the night: he found that gallant 
associate fully prepared to second his ardour ; tho troops 
were allowed a few hours for repose; and a little after 
midnight they i* MK*h% Thf guide having fniSRSd 

liis way from the darkneas of the night, they' wandered till 
within two 1 tours of day-break, and having h^t tho time 
for attacking tho enemy by surprise, abandoned tho 
design. They bad laid down their arm*. and prepared 
themselves for a little repose, when tlio vanguard of tho 
enemy appeared. Tho gallantry of Knox allowed not a 
moment's hesitation. He took Jiit< ground withskdl : and 
though cotnpletoly surrounded by the enemy, repulsed 
them at every point; sustain/d a conflict of six hours, in 
W'hich Shitabroy fought with the greatest activity and re- 
finlution ; and having compelled them at. last to quit tho 
field, pursued them till night. 1 
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In consequence of this defeat, the Naih postponed his 
resolution of joining the Emperor, and marched towards 
the north. In a few days Calliaud and Meeran crossed 
the Ganges to pursue him, and, as his army was encum¬ 
bered with baggage and artillery, soon overtook him. Ho 
immediately formed his line, as if to engage ; but unload¬ 
ing tho treasure, and the most valuable part of the bag- 
gage, jetting it upon camels and elephants ; and .skir¬ 
mishing only till the English came up, ho marched away 
with great expedition, leaving his heavy baggage and artil¬ 
lery behind. 1 The rains were now set in with unusual 
violence, yet Calliaud, animated by the reports of the rich 
treasure (the English were credulous on the subject of 
treu.sure) which the Naib carried in his train, resolved to 
it.P.ke the utmost exertions to overtake him before he 
could roach tho forests and mountains. The pursuit had 
been continued four days, when during the* night of the 

? ud . July* which proved exceedingly tempestuous, tho 

tent of Meeran was struck with lightning, and ho, with all 
his attendants, was killed on tho spot. Tho death of 
their leader is, to an Indian army, the signal to disbao.l 
Tin, probability of this event, which would deliver tho 
province of Bahar into the hands of the Emperor struck 
the English commander with the utmost alarm. His whol 
attention was now occupied in keeping the army together 
till re-conducted to Patna, toward which he marched with 


< wi V;! Sh ' tull ™>' 111 l,ls company. They were both covered wltl. dust and 
!!" < ..pinln then khvo sumo detail of the batUe, mid pull tl o treat* at 
cii.-.mitunu on Mjiintir-.y’-j seal, activity, and valour, lie cxi-lniim-d ., 
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-J expedition ; and distributed the troops in win- 

' oL ' quarters on the 29tli of July./ 

The political affairs of the province woro hastening to 
Another crisis. The government of Jaffier was in a state 
approaching to dissolution. The English Presidency was 
distressed by want of pecuniary resources, and the heeds 
of violent discords were sown in the council. 

When Jaffier got iKwsession of the viceroyalty by the 
dethronement and death of his master Suraj-ad-dowla, 
and when the English leaders wore grasping the advan¬ 
tages which the revolution placed in their hands, both 
parties, dazzled with first appearances, overlooked the con- 
siupioncoB which necessarily ensued. The cupidity nut ural 
to mankind, ami the credulity with which they believe 
what flatten, their desires, made tho English embrace, 

without deduction, the exaggerations of Oriental rhetoric 
on tho riches of India ; and believe that a country which 
hey saw was one of the poorest, was nevertheless the most 
Obuleutuponuie suriaecf tho globe. Tho sums which 
had been obtained from Jaffier were now wholly expended. 

1 he idea of provision for the future,” to use the wonts of 
a governor, ‘‘seemed to have been lost in the apparent 
immensity of the sum stipulated for compensation of tho 

H Zn iya h ,a * ,:3 Ul No rational foresight was 

» 1 i liod, us tho same observer remarks, to the inm vd 
expenditure which the new oo.moxion with the gov r 
meat of ho country uu.orally ,.,,, , “ 

peaied that no aderpmte provision wan ma in for it •• | u 

less than two yours it was f uud ncoo^.uj to t;.ko „» 
money at interest, nh hough largo surun had b<»m recrivcd 
besides for bills upon tho com t of Director*.’*-’ Tiie situa¬ 
tion of Jaffior was deplor .ble from the tirnt With an 

• On tho Wn'.'iry of tlilji. worwl invasion of tho primv *-r. < n„. 

of Hen toil, p. »U'i- 3:>7 ; Sevr UuiakliuiYcu, n. t ; 

of what lupp »"J m Uciitfil In I7d». \> 1 —:Vi ; C<ilUau.r» I x .,i. Iw i,. n > »> .. 
Cwuituiltct " 17?« ; Call laud > Letters )□ MulMoll's Tin^et, i..n7 ; l kh 
Shnli \ulum, p. it/. 

- V«n.iiU«rt i Nurrativo, 1. 19.2a. The distress at Imtno, ousted hy tin > 
HI!*, v a 1 inn inferior tv what was endured hi India. *• The fund* ut tf M i\, m . 
I'ttiis m t:nr»»i•••;• .»ji ih>*ra)nu unqurstloimble null *rR„v, »cru nut ludutcnt 
*/• I IV the billM When they l-couno dun; uml li . u fact well ku ->n u < <u 
*hi\,i| i:\fhnt 4 jo, tint, in tho vnar I7fH. the iJir. j. r .\.,ik |, not ‘utlp.tit 
J/mtmiiT, upon tl»> lojl-holdcrii, to nani a turitrcr uuttr fur Uu» j :.im-ui of 
hlili • It this luvommodnlloM had failed. Ilia roiur.luetic- nljl 
li 1 '• -«J *o t uom * A Letter to UiC Frpprk tori of the l...n 1-nlU Si^ k 
u * u k, s Uetiry Vans 11 tart, p. 13. 
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exhausted treasury, an exhausted country, and vast en- 
CIIAF ‘ gagemeuta to discliarge, he was urged to the severest 
17 Gi>. exactions ; while the profusion with which ho wasted his 
treasure upon his own person, and some unworthy favour¬ 
ites, was ill calculated to soothe the wretched people, under 
the privations to which they were compelled. The cruel¬ 
ties of which he and Meeran were guilty, made them objects 
of general detestat ion : the negligence, disorder, and weak¬ 
ness of their government, exposed them to contempt : and 
their troops, always mutinous from the length of their 
arrears, threatened them every moment with fatal extre¬ 
mities. When the news arrived at Moorshodabad of the 
death of Meeran, the troops surrounded the palace, scaled 
tm* walls, and threatened the Nabob with instant death ; 
nor were they, in all probability, prevented from executing 
tlu ir menaces, otherwise than by the interference of Meer 
( his son-in-law, who, on promise of succeeding to 
the place ami prospects of Meeran, discharged a part of 
their arrears from his own treasury, and induced them to 
rnvept of J after's engagements to pay the whole within a 
limited time. 

When Olivo resigned the government of Bengal, instead 
of leaving tho elevation to the chair in the established 
or lur of succession, his influence was successfully exerted 
to procure the nomination of Mr. Vansittart, who was 
called from Madro.-,. Mr. Mol well, on whose pretensions 
there had been violent debates in the Court of Directors 
wh. 4 promoted to tho office in virtue of his seniority, till 
July, when Mr. Vansittart arrived. The now governor 
found the treasury at Calcutta empty, the English troops 
at Bahia on tho very brink of mutiny, and deserting in 
muh itiidoa for want of pay; the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay totally dependent upon Bengal for pecuniary 
resources; the provision of an investment actually sus¬ 
pended ; tin? income of the Company scarcely sufficient 
'or the current expenses of Calcutta : the allowance paid 
hy the Nabob for the troop . several months in linear ; 
anil the attainment of that, «« well us of a 1m, •< hulauo* 
upon his fiist agreement*, totally hopeless Homo change 
by which tin* revenue of tho Company could be |»l.i*****l on 
ulevolv.dii their expenditure, was indinprueabl' ' They 

1 J In* *»ii\ •( iui Im r.-.oni , . nrvl tho t.ml wmifl offline 

lor tint*it;It.* it, un«lcr utnuu^mcno ul (Jllvc, wt r.Aibfcv lurily Uufiriiojui 
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rrctiro from all concern with tho government of the 
country, and protect themselves with the protection ot 
Calcutta, for which a small body of troops nud a small 
expenditure would suffice. 13ut not to speak of the golden 
hopes which had been so fondly cherished, fears suggested 
themselves (fears when they favour wishes are potent 
counsellors) that the place which the Company n.i ht 
resign ia directing tlm govarmaoni of the country would 
bo occupied by the French or the Dutch. From the ad¬ 
ministration of Jaflicr, resigned a9 he was to a set of un¬ 
worthy favourites—old, indolent, voluptuous, estranged 
from the English, and without authority—no other eon- 
sequemi i wore to be expected, than those which had 
already been experienced. From a strong sense of the 
incurable vices of Jaffier aud his family, Mr. Holwell, 
during the few months of his administration, had advised 
the council to abandon liim; and, embracing the just 
cause of the Emperor, to avail themselves of tho high 
oilers which that deserted monarch w,«.s ready to make. 
An idea, howevt r, of fidelity to the connexion which tin y 
had formed, though with a subject in rebellion to his king, 
prevailed in the breasts of tho council; and a middle 
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course was chosen. Of all the members of J tflier s futuilv, 
whose remaining sous wore young, Moor Onsim, <ho lius- 
buud ol hia daughter, who passed f< >1 a juan. of talents, 
appeared the only person endowed with <jutilitie* adapted 
to the present exigencies of *he govenmuud. It was 
agi • • ' 

be placed in his bun* I • ; .Jiulire 11*1 i . i). mI in 

name, but only in reality. .\ treaty wa • concluded with 
Moor Cusim on the 17th <»! September, lie sign ed, in 
return for the powers thus placed in his bauds, to assign 
:o the Company t)ie re\ •tmes of tin* tIuvo dm net? of 
Kurd wan, Miduapore, and Chittagong, to pin (lie balance 
due by ,1 affior, and a present of five lin ks for the war in 
the Carnatic. On the of October. Mr. Vans mart, ac¬ 
companied by Colonel Oalliaud and a detach m i l of 
troops, proceeded to Moorshedabiul to persuade «>r to 
compel the Nabob to accede to tho arraiig- iu- u ,s which 
bad bc< u formed. ,Iaffier discovered in muse reluct auce ; 


P^'iv' * u 1 Jc ' l,,rs hy Mr 


VuRsUtnrt, in ha I.cltir to th< 


l'raiirhuori. 
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V. and Mr. Vansittart wavered. Meer Caaim, who could bo 
chap. v. safe no longer in the power of J a flier, exclaimed against 
the perfidy of making and not fulfilling an engagement 
( * such as that which was contracted between them ; and 
formed his resolution of joining the Emperor with all his 
treasure and troops. The resolution of Mr. Vansittart 
was at last confirmed ; and a favourable moment was 
chosen for occupying the palace of Jafficr with the troops. 
When assured that no designs against his person or 
authority were entertained; that nothing was proposed 
beyond a reform of his government in the hands of his 
8oii-in-1 aw, who would act as his deputy ; ho replied, with 
disdain, that he was no stranger to the meaning of such 
language ; and too well acquainted with the characters of 
nun, parfciouhu his ;-,on-ii]-ltnv. to bo in doubt 

respecting the consequences. He peremptorily refused to 
remain a vain pageant of royalty, and desired permission 
to roliro to Calcutta, to had a private lifp under the 
English protection. 1 

When the pecuniary distresses of the Company’s go- 
vernment, and the enormous disclosures in that of tho 
Nabob, were under the deliberation of the board at (* a i_ 
cuttu, there was but one opinion concerning the noccasity 
of some important change. To vest Meer Cosim with the 
power requisite for reforming the government of tho 
Nabob, was the plan approved of unanimously in the 
Sulocfc Committee. Tho force which might be neoosnary 
to subdue his reluctance was provided ; and though it wiis 
not anticipated that ho would resign the government 
rather than comply, tho step which that resolution made 
necessary was a natural consequence ; and was without 
hesitation decreed. When Mr. Vansittart returned to 


Calcutta on the 7th of November, ho found there wore 
pci-sons by whom those measure;* were by no mount' ap¬ 
proved. Mr. Ycrelst und Mr. Smyth, two members of tlu 
Council, who were not. of tho Select Committee, enter* d a 
minute on tho 8th. in which they complained that a nu-a- 
■iiro of *»» much importance hail nut been submil ted 


* l'lr*t Jltipitrl of (bt C'otnmUtf 1 ? in 1779; Yttiwllinrt’* Snrr*• 1 ’< 
IT ' 1 'i , \i ,, a . •. , ,,r <\ •,,ninn i on ' .ti. lii.ir,’ N.wtiill " > ' «M»» 

i 

V-.* ur* v; • - i tin i m Hcniml; 9v«i MuUitiunMi,i], 

1^'- 100 . s i.iu ilttU ui lKiiaal.li aw—<01. 
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CASIM BEGINS PROSPEROUSLY. 

. _ at large; anil laying great stress upon tlio 

engagements which had been formed with Jaffior, insmu- 

l their non. f the oxi.-temv "I any cause why 

those eneaaements ahoiUd be abandoned and hetnivod. 
When Clive made his plan for tho government of Bengal, 
by the irregular elevation of .Mr. Vansittart, ho seems to 
have overlooked, or very imperfectly to have estimated, 

then 1 to M 

yatt, who was a mau of merit, and nest to the chair, could 
not behold himself postponed or superseded without dis¬ 
satisfaction ; and those among tho Bengal servants who 
stood next t.<» him in hopes, regarded their interests as 
involved in his. A party thus existed with feelings averse 
to tho Governor ; and they soon became a party opposed 
to his measures. Other passions, of a still grosser nature, 
were at this time thrown into violent operation in Bengal 
r i he vast sums, obtained by a few individuals, who had the 
principal management of tho former revolution, when 
Meer J a filer trodo down Suraj-ad-dowla his master, were 
held in vivid remembrance ; and the persuasion that simi¬ 
lar advantages, of which every man burned for a share, 
Were now meditated by tho Select Committee, excited tho 
keenest, emotions of jealousy and envy. Mr. Amyatt was 
bow joined by r. . a person of a violent temper, 
win*m, in name of his pretensions, the Governor ha 1 op¬ 
posed : and by Major Chismc, who hod lately arrived in 
tho province to succeed trilliuud, but whom the <)i.venmr 
hud oHondo*l by |*n»|. • in- tlmft he t.lmild not take t.lio 
command till tho alluirn at J’utnu, hi v•Uleli ( alliaud was 
already engaged, and with which he was svoll nopiainted, 
should he cuiiduoted to a closo. A minute, in which Mr. 
Ellis ami Mr. Smyth coincided, and in which the deposi¬ 
tion of Jut tier was formally condemned, was entered by 
Mr. Amyatt on the 6th of January. No attempt was made 
to deny the extreme difficulties in which rite English 
government was placed, or the disorders and enormities t »f 
Juffier’s administration: it was only denied that any of 
ti.es.• evils would be removed by the revolution of which, 
in violation of the national faith, tho English, bv the Select 
Committee, hud boon rendered the instruments. 1 

» Ofcjrrili.uv lo flip nnaoval of .fnfflor vreru not only by tlvo«c nhoso 
l‘-« •< u ilL i. piinj i.ukf lit bo siusptsted of iuliuoiciiift i lu.lt Judgment, bully 
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Mccr Casim, aware that money was the pillar by which 
v. alone lie could stand, made so great exertions that, not- 
withstanding the treasury of Meor Jaffier was found almost 
• ompty, he paid in the course of a few months the arrears 
of the English troops at Patna; so far satisfied the troops 
of the Subah, both at Moorshedabad and Patna, that they 
were reduced to order and ready to take the field ; and 
provided six or seven lacks in discharge of his engage¬ 
ments with the Company, insomuch that the Presidency 
were enabled in November to send two lacks and a half 
to Madras, whence a letter had boon received, declaring 
that without a supply the siego of Pondicherry must bo 
raised. 

In the month of January, Major Carnac arrived at Patna, 
and took the* command of the troops. The province of 
Bahar had MilVrod so much from the repeated incursions 
of tho Emperor ; an-1 the finances both of the Nabob and 
of the Company were so much exhausted by the expense 
of tho army required to oppose him, that the importance 
was strongly felt of driving him finally from that part of 
l fie country. The rains wore no sooner at un end than 
the English commander, accompanied by the troops of 
Ramnarain, and those which had belonged to M.oeran, ad¬ 
vanced towards the Emperor, who was stationed at Gyah 
Mttunpore. The unhappy Monarch made what exertions 
lie could to increase his feeble army ; but Carnac reached 
his camp by three days’ march; forced him to an engage- 


oilier*, prior to his appointment. The scheme wu.n originally Mr. UolurcU'*, 
who t oiumimi n'' d in April. t-< Colonel r'alltmid, bin auto lp.dhm <*f the note?* 
ally of th'po i'ti: Mit JaJhcr. l no Colonel, in reply, ubsorvof. *• b i a* tho mint 
mar t o v in : .m*e w. m-w support, I cannot ho of opinion tlui v.o can K*-t 
r <1 nf tiini f.ra Ik.m Mr, without nuiuiniftlie rink ■ f mneh ,j . iin r iiu .nveuinicu'i 
utivmlim . n fiif|i ' < ; 111:4** rlum tlm.o wo now labour undo . I proMinn tho 
ovbthll bin.: itain|mlllty lit tin province*, would n-*t**r« i<* is atl the udvan- 
uf trade .n wUh. tor tho profit and Inuiom <<f mii employer*, and I 
thhiU we In.I hilior t<* linn.' that icnnqnllltty about hy our pi< <• m t lidlucmd 
ovt*r 1 1 1o SniNSh, and by Btipjmrth.j., him, than by any *‘h.intfu llu*t call 1 •> 
li b.' >. , - - • ■ r •«.. t. ■ •. . nu Van iiUirt’* Sarratlm, I'i. Tim un' 

.<» .In fir r Mai mi i .1 Muupore; there »u*iu) ♦»l"*'*lut<j iii>]x> .-.lt*iHi *’ m 

lib. , 11ii • • mu. i tho l.njchili. or |aylnr* lit* uni troop*, 

fur b.ih - .’ill,, .vuom, ii.betl by bl am . .. r , iu» l I*. • *1 

m» II IV II'. . • '111' *111110 ■ .1 • I <lf A<l|Uiltlllj4 hi- (illllv . It >•., 1 . -' l; ' 

.1 .|ib'r'?i . . h. I m :-o only M-rtii'.i J .ii. h support u Abanin oinibb- bbii, ami 
»tn Ii onnlfii) w uuild iiiiu-tl I. ni, to dlv1u*r«r thOMl di nwnd • t" 1 hi* u hn 
bud rondoi t liliu oil 'no 1o, nod tV 1 liH* .v dultbincy <if wlih h wo < 1 '‘tun l»j 

tho imiImi, mu. ,1 Ih.,t ritvIM* Mir*' ul ii '•* Ill'll hi* rn.n v**»m. ••»detroi» 
I.V m i.i ,. ,i, • , ! Clive rnm*mwl Ut lh.*ii(ju.l, ill* I*'^l ' 1 "'^Auly 

lu»u boon ii.. n i-iuilm.—W 
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M. LAW TAKEN PRISONER. 
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gained a victory. The only memorable incident BOOK IV. 


r __ _ j. - « --- 

of the battle was, that M. Law was taken prisoner: and 
the British olficors oxulttul t heinsolvos in the eyes even of r 
the rude natives, by treating him with the highest honour 1 
and distinction. 1 

I It J H interesting uiul delightful to hear the account of the native historian. 

“ Wht n tie* I ir.[ ct"r »<M Hi*- field tti 1 >.it 11 . tin* handful of trnup-i th e f ! .live i 
M. law discouraged t»v Ids rt -l.t, and t*r**.l of the w aiulemu Idv w h.cb tluv 
hait hitherto !e<l i" l«»*» wrvice, turned at-oul likewise, and followed the 
.. . — ‘'ti ling himself abandoned and alone, resol veil not to turn 

! 0111* tii III*. LTIin.S. /Mill ri«tn tiltli.) flints ill tu.it 1 .A .. 


Etni>eror. M- Lj»w, tin u;ie " i - -n a "annum i unci aioue. resoiveu not to turn 
his lnii;!<: lie bestrode one ol his gun*, and remained Ann in that posture, 
k ltnomuhtof hit death. i’hl§ la-mg r.-p-rt* .1 1 .. ( • n • 

m liisl/i mi bud v. wIH. I ' .... , .. I .... . .i .. 


• »tn, inu u ■ . , 

i«*lf f «T' ,n his main body, with Captain Knox and some other officers 

. .a. to the man on tlio a-iim wiit>.mi »..i.-i.,.. .. .1. 1.:. 


inched hiniM '11 ... 3 ....... uwj, .im v»|iuim ivuox ana some oilier ontcera. 

and he Itdi iiiyed to tlie man on the gun, w ithout taking with him eitlu r >’ 
gnartl or anjr TaUngas (bepoya) at all. Hein* arrived near, tills troop 
iron, their hurst”.. and pulling thr.,- caps from their heads tl.cv swept the air 
)' 1,1 1,c ;, u * w 11 tu m ‘‘ko I'*«n a sa/u,n ; um j tins salute u’ing returned -- M 

bravery.Vl'led thweVortJ . “ V r pe, ?f vcnll,ct '- ™nilurt, and 

po< ted from ft brave man • and vonr^»« ' U T « V f rythu,1? ' rbilh Cr ° ul <i *** * x 
to posterity hv tho ivn of historr* U ‘ U ^ b m l *° un<1 °ubtcdly transmitted 
come amongst usand' alrmd , , u V \ 00 ^ n * ymir SWnrd *"'« y«*«r !ot..». 
The other answered * Ii *contending with the J.ngli.d, • 

^ ; 'i « SttS * « -„v:: 

ft'-inr ' I lnsiu .mni.il , W , U “ lu ** 1 '*> un > tils trlciitia at eiunp; but \ v t 
Major, w In. hail evui M.'i, "* ' >f h '* i,,R ttri ' v,,,1 » w *'iit to I. .... 4 », M 

they could iua J !; f '" 1 *"■*« np|.«arii W in public, lufoiimd U.tm tint 

any eompam Um "/ki, e 'k ' Y Y ** 1 1 •«" ‘* •' 

having • mu.' I- I.,. L i I. V" ' 1 Ul • •* "*• “»« iui|“ 11 lo» ,« t.lt.cr 

h . . * • T IdW . till >>«hl to ■ tllO kll 

Z TuTul ul: "h\ '' Kr, ’ 1 V"' 1 ' .* 'r.tn . V? 

tinui .1- ‘ II li wo Um . mil !),«. y li, I,.., iu p, tr.oaau 

It un • m 'bal iiotluM m . .t .uh . . a . i i. i.i. h |. r:-. • . i v.l,. ,-, | 

rtlr* 111* B* 1.4 11 Hill till’* Qlll ; "Apr* !ir»y ( ! I 1) I.Ji'.V, U hi' IV it) I 1, * ’* ' |J 

Major and "iBceis pn-v it. silo, l.ed .- the hnj.ropriefv ..| the qnevlion, tvpr.- 
matidcd him with n • verc loo., , u „i \t-ry v u re i >pr. * ; joti« • j pj, ... ... 
they aid, ' Iias fought bravely, mill il".vrvi..* the attontion of all |*n>'-i- u H .„ 
the Impcrllnenccn which you lun. t .-u offering lorn may be * lutuunu-v 
anumg -t your friend? nud ymr nation, but. .,nnm tx-imfh n d In . m ,, ^ 
has it for a standing rule, tie- er t • -.IP r an injury to.»v m nuldu d f. »• • '\hn. i 
Khali, cheeked hy tln^ n-primatnl. held hi* tmiRne, and did i,.n mni, r « , r ,i 

He tallied about om. hour more In Id- visit, and ih.m went a wav mui-li’ 
HlKi lied; and, although he was n coinmnudur of Impurtamc, andom* m >v|,,',,, 
much honour had U-cn always paid, no one did steak to him anv mon , 
made a show of standing up at hU departure, fh.s tvprlmatid did onuh 
honour b. the English ; and, it must u. arkmm1cdge>l. t» tin* tm-ionr ni ,h„ MJ 
Mranger*, that as their enndnet In war and tu baifv is worthy u( admlr.itinn, 
»><', on the other hand, nothing is more mod -t anil trior.- Kvomtii.r than their 
l*vh,tvlniii to an enemy, whether In the h-at of action, ur In the pride of 
»hnrm, .ml victory; tie ve peopte cm 1 act entirely nntltig to the rul e 
^wh -1 u,d in mir anchuil commiimlert, and onl* mmi Jf genius.' Seer Mnt i 
•harcru, it. |»V5, ICC. 
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At this time the Zemindars of Beerbooru and Burdwan, 
two important districts of Bengal, not far from Moorshe- 
dabad, took arms. It has been alleged that they acted in 
concert with tho Emperor, with whom it had been 
arranged during his former campaign, that a body of Mali- 
rattas should penetrate into Bengal immediately after tho 
rains ; that ho himself should advance to Bahar, and, by 
as menacing an appearance as possible, engage tho atten¬ 
tion of the English and Nabob ; that the Zemindar: should 
hold themselves iu readiness, till the Emperor, giving his 
enemies tho slip, should penetrate into Bengal, as lie had 
done tho year before; when they should fall upon tho 
P ’ • U 1 y on unit! L and desperate effi «•& TDhei e se ms 
hi this too much of foresight and of plan for Oriental 
politiriuns, ivpocially tho weak-minded Emperor and his 
friends. At any into tho movement* of the Zemindars 
botriyod tin m Al w r ( Vwii.i, attended by a dotoohmonb 
of English under Major Vorke, marched in haste to Beer- 
boom, defeated tho troops which were opposed to them 
reduced both provinces to obedience, and drove tho Muh- 
rattoH to tho south. 

Innne I lately after I ho battle with 41m Emperor, Major 
Caru&o mrI o him the h n;i Sbitabroy, to make an over- 
turo of peaoe, and to ask permission to visit him in Ids 
camp. At first, by the instigation of one of the restless 
Zemindars who supported him, ho declined the proposal; 
presently afterwards, having listened to other councils, ho 
became eager to moke his terms. He was tired of hE de¬ 
pendence upon the rude and insolent chiefs who hitherto 
had uphold his cause ; and cherished hopes that tho late 
iv volution at Delhi might produce some turn in his favour. 
Tho Ahdallor Shah, after his great victory over tho Muh- 
hira ■ ver©i( n of Hin (u ita* : 
hail appoint' 1 1 his son to act iu tlio quality of his deputy 
at Di'lbi ; and hud recommended his cause iu the Afghan 
chr I vnd I • Ilia virir. the Nabob of Oudc. Major t uvniiu 
[mill lii., com|-iiinotu J to him as Emperor, in his owii 
camp, and, uffcor tho usual oeromouios, conducted him to 
I’utim. 


Mn r ( mim waa wd eur \ ujion tho prospect of 11 con- 
ncxion bvt wove the Kinpoior aod tho English; and hust- 
CUlud r.r'n i, <ib . r\c i nil to ' llUJi: ill tllO pi’OSOIlt 
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OMMODATION WITH THE EMPEKOK. 

Upon his arrival, he declinod waiting upon BO< 
frETbperor in liis own camp ; either because ho was ch 
afraid of treachery, of which there was no appeamneo ; or 
because (so low was the house of Timur fallen) ho was 
pleased to measure dignities with his King. After much 
negotiation, the English invented a compromise, by plan¬ 
ning the interview in the hall of the factory, whore a 
musnud was formed of two dining tables covered with 
cloth. Tho usual ceremonies wore performed ; and Moor 
Oasim, ui»ou condition of receiving investiture as Sub- 
ahdar of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, engaged to pay annually 
twenty-four lacks of rui>ees to tho Emperor, as the revenue 
of the provinces, with the government of which he was 
intrusted. After a short stay at Patna, where the intrigues 
of the Nabob had as yet prevented his being proclaimed 
as sovereign, Shah Aulum accepted the invitation of the 
bubfthdiir of Oude, of N ujeob-ad-dowla, and other Afghan 
chiefs, to whom his cause was recommended by the Ab- 
dallee Shah, to place himself under their protection, and 
marched toward his capital. He was escorted by Major 
Caruao to tho boundaries of tho province of Uuhar ; and 
made a tender to the English of tho dmvaneo of Boii< t hI, 
lJulmr, and Orissa, for which, and all their other privileges, 

ho of Vo rod to grant phirmfuis, whenever tho petition for 
them should be presented in form. The ion mm 

distinetlv formed at (’alcutta, to afford (W/duneo f..r plan¬ 
ing mid confirming him on hi i paLunul throne ; lmt tie’ 
want <>i money, anJ :ii. <j >itu;hnui ion «»f Aulx*!*, 

proved decisive obstructions 

Moor Casim, who Itnl u.|.pli»»d hi* first nere-^it i©s bv 
squeezing »mt of tho-.- j rs.m-j, v. 

having made riches in tli public . rvico, all that terror or 
cruelty, under pretence of making them account for thoir 
balances, v, i.-calculated to extort, regarded *• he suppo., u d 
treasures of Kamnuram, as well as tho revenues of his 
government, with a craving appetite: and resolved to omit 
no ott'ort or contrivance to get both iu his power. As 
Kamiioraiu, however, had been assured of protection by 
the Eugliftb, it was necessary to prooued with caution and 
art. The pretence of vailing upon him to account, for tho 
roijripts of his government was the instrument employed 
U was the purpose of the Nabob to accede to no accorn 
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lf>pj£b*Y. modation which should not leave Ramnarain at his mercy* 
chai*. v. It was the purpose of Ramnarain to avoid, by every effort 
—— of chicanery, the rendering of a fair account. These en- 

J'Gl. dcavours, truly Oriental, of the Nabob un the one side, 

and Ramnarain on the other, operated to the ruin of 
both. 

Mr. Yansittart, and the party who supported him, 
desirous of finding the conduct of Meer Casim, whom 
they had raised, of a nature to justify their choice, were 
disposed to interpret all appearances in his favour. The 
' PI' lite rfcy, who condemned the elevation of Hear 
Cu.'jim, were not less disposed to interpret all appearances 
to Ids disadvantage. Unfortunately for Ramnarain, and, 
in the end, not less unfortunately for the Nabob, the per¬ 
sons at Patna, in whoso hands the military power of the 
English ul tliis time wns placed, belonged to the party by 
the Governor was opposed. Major Carnac was 
indeed superseded in tbo chief command by the arrival 
of Colonel Coote, soon after the Emperor was received at 
Pal na; but Coote fell so entirely into the views of his 
predecessor, that Carnac, though in a subordinate station 
remained at Patna, to lend his countenance and aid to 
measures, the line of which he had contributed to draw. 

S > f>. was Mr. Yansittart from intending to permit any 
injustice towards Ramnarain, that Major Carnac, in his 
first inst ructions. wa.s particularly informed of the engage- 
xaontfl -nil 6 English government and 

Ramnarain; and of the necessity of supporting his life, 
fortune, and government against the Nabob, should any 
hostile design appear to bo entertained. Mr. Vaimitiart, 
however, listened to the representations which the Nabob 
artfully i.eut him, of the artifices by which Ramnarain 
evaded the seHlement of his accounts. The exigencies of 
thn Calcutta government urgently required the payments 
due from the Nabob: the Nabob declared that the recovery 
of the balances from Ramnarain was tbo only fund from 
which those payments could bo made : and Vuusittari- 
with the usual credulity,believed the vulgar reports «d * 1,0 
gi ill i|< i*urea, n*» w ll an the vuit balances, m I h< hands 
of Runinaialn , though the accounts of only three v‘* f,rl 

ni oat v ' < onexammod, and though In • 1 • * i of 
tli-eo years In* country had boon regularly overrun by 
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allowed their minds . KT • , . 

deuco which appeared of the resolution of the Nabob to 
destroy Ilam, .arum- The proot whieh theyp,^'*-d was 
indeed but too conclude, since they have both lo t their 
declarations upon record, that the Nabob tempted them 
with enormous bribes to leave lUmnamin m h.s power.* 
Their opposition to the Nabob, which was ofton otlensive 
an.l exceptionable in the mode, appeared to Vansittart to 
bar. no hotter aim than vexation to himself; it lessoned 
the euro of Kamnurain to save appearances in evading the 
extortion with which he was threatened ; and it enabled the 
Nabob at last to persuade Vansittart, that it was a man 
requiring nothing but justice, which Itamnaruin was la¬ 
bouring to defeat; and that his government was hastening 
to ruin from the obstinate dishonesty of one man, sup¬ 
ported by two English commanders. 

So far did these altercations and animosities proceed, 
that on the 25th of June, Vansittart, who li.ul a majority 
in the oounoil, came to the unhappy resolution of recalling 
both Coo it; and Carnac from Patna, and of leaving Kam¬ 
il drain at the mercy of the Nabob. He made^hut use of 
his power, which it was the height of weakness in Vimait- 
tart not to foresee. Kanmurain was iininedi.it' Iv seized 
and thrown into prison ; his very house was robhinl ; liia 


* Mrtjor Oanv.i: (rc« Mb h\ iilnirt In the I'ltlrd It.-port ot th<‘of 
I, . ■ 


uwcu u uji. 

. juu H Uie f.»i ••. that UdtrwuiralH waa r»>vh to «• r.uuit fth'ly. 

Tn a letter of Maj .r Catoac’* lu Uit *eh-vt Committee, *l«t»'»| n s Nprll, l7t!l, 
in. Uivs '* 1 lift' c long hiul icjviu !>< MUtju.' t Him ft a hob hml ill it,, litflil ibjMtia 
11 imiiiimlH. an.l lwve m.iv fmm-l «y -o i.. m- tnnuue lie, } Mlcm y 

v-ui ut- nvpi, a !«■ nvy iMiuij.UInt to ini' v. -t. *.wy. u, i; • ( „ ., t Mr. 
Mulor YorUtv >1<wr->. I.U'lihurtan ttti4 Swlnlmi, thn» th* re »v.« „ 0 . »i- 
.» r hli.’t.o.wicr <luo n» till* revenue* of lilts 1 r-orliw. Cnuni.i. Un hnn 
ildemWo ibauinw iiw ^ to hiy the u ol« Ufa. Inn. luvo-nr, 

^jlTtwo iwrUes differ widely in tliolr nt.iteincnts, Mr. MUuo mui I pm- 
M '? \hut Ilf yinnSfl enoh make out tliolr accounts. and r*hi Them to your 
' -ween them. TIim. whh It 1 t i 

^*£ l i , .el23r^»h»S NitOfr him ih..u ti.. M .Or-c" O 

Jon I« H * imtef thtv pruvhKv U i. .. In irm , ,1 u- u, <r,l.» 
iT O ithet' .nullin' »" Apr Nn 15 In hn.vah.li, 

, (Ui£iS«. “ The Diva ur hH in amm tht 

t»i, t 'Hii'nlO . . <ir ., ri . k ,.... taro. 1ml with u t.oii 1 lion; i. 

Aly rt yntn.oon^« r , ,, Jtmilliman lin , hc iUb ,ct. , K 
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friends were tortured to make confession of hidden trea¬ 
sures ; his life was only for the moment spared, lest tho 
indignation of the English should be too violently roused ; 
and after all, tho quantity of treasure which ho was found 
to possess was insignificant, a sum barely sufficient for 
the daily expenses of his government. 1 

This was the fatal error of Mr. Vansittart’s administra¬ 
tion : because it extinguished among the natives of rank 
all confidence in the English protection; and because the 
enormity to which, in this instance, he had lent his sup¬ 
port, created an opinion of a weak or a corrupt partiality, 
and diminished the weight of his interference when tho 
Nabob was really the party aggrieved. For now began 
tho iLieinoi able disputes between the Nabob and the Com- 
p.my s m rv ice about tho internal trade ; and, at the same 
time, su h changes were produced in the Council at Calcut¬ 
ta, i\ impair. «1 considerably tho Governor’s power These 
change.a constitute an incident in the history of the Tom- 
puny, tho memory of which is of peculiar importance. 

JuBt before Colonel Clive resigned tho government in 
Bengal, tho 147th paragraph of one of the hist, of the des¬ 
patches, to which he affixed his name, addressed tho 
■ hl ' " ’<•*'* 111 ;i ' • blowing terms “ Having fully 
spolcen to every branch of your affairs at this Presidency 
under their established heads, We cannot, consistent with 
the real anxiety wo feel for tho future welfare of that, 
respectable body from whom you and we are in trust, dn.m 
this address without expostulating with freedom on tho 
unprovoked and general asperity of your letter per Prince 
Henry packet. Our sentiments on this head, will, w e doubt 
not, acquire additional weight, from tho consideration of 
of their being subscribed by a majority of your Council, 
who are, at this very period, quitting your nervico, a»d 
cmiMcquont.ly, independent and disinterested. Permit wi 
to say, that the diction of your let!or is most unworthy 
yourselves and Us, in whatever relation con idurod, d<hoi‘ 
as most on to servants, or gentlemen to gentlemen. M' ,vo 
illiulvci Icnoirn, ftnr] eternal li< it’ctw, ariiiing fi-niii «*» * ,!i ~ 


* \\»D«UUir« Nurvatltf. 1. 141—S7I t ll«<* e«l4MK« nf I "" 1 ,T 0 

In ttv* Finn ti.'|» ft, ,U|U M .i,t I»f Piiv... U'Oulrc, nml Ciunn»,i< l, ‘'’ 1 ,u ‘l ' 
I'-iU.ill i .•••; .-!• » . I?7- . '. I* - H. ’ lit ;i»rul. j, -|i 14-- *« r ' • * *.. U , 

niki>.M>ii t It. Vvrvht'i Vd .v i.j Hits Knulinh 
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else - as they will appear to have been only the source of 
ponexal reflections, thrown out at random against your 
faithful servants of this Presidency, in vurious parts of 
your letter now before us,— faithful to little purpose,— if 
tho breath of scandal, joined to private pique or private 
or personal attachments, have power to blow away in one 
hour the merits of many years’semees, and deprive them 
of that rank, and those rising benefits, which arc justly a 
spur to their integrity and application. Tho little atten¬ 
tion shown to these considerations in the indiscriminate 
favours heaped on some individuals, and undcaorved eon- 
suros on other's, will, we apprehend, lessen that spirit of 
?.oal so very essential to the well-being of your affairs, and, 
consequently, in the eud, if continued, prove the destruc¬ 
tion of them. Private views may, it is much to bo feared, 
take tin* lead here, from examples at homo; and no gen¬ 
tlemen hold your service longer, nor exert ihumnolvcn 
further in it, than their own exigencies require. This 
being the real present, state of your Hoivico, it bccomci 
strictly our duty to represent it iu tho .it rongcni light, or 
should, with little truth, and lews propriety, sub¬ 
scribe ourselves, 

“May it please your Honours, 

“Your moat faithful servants, 

“ Robert Oi.ivh, 

“ J. Z. 11 0 WELL, 

“ Wm. B. Sumneu, 
u W. M^uiru.” 

.r,.- nnn.imnv woro even thou no strangers to what they 



noted; t 
thoiily, 


UciitV. and from their local circumstances, it was evident 
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. thoy must experience; a disregard of their orders, when 
contrary to the interests or passions of their servants: 
hut as they never before had a sorvant of such high pre¬ 
tensions, and so audacious a character as Cliv.e, they had 
neverbefore been treated with so much contumely in words. 
They wero moved accordingly to resent it highly. In the 
very first paragraph of their general letter to Bengal, dated 
the 21st of January, 1761, they said, “ We have taken 
under our most serious consideration the general letter 
from our late President and council of Fort W illiam, dated 
the 29th December, 1759, and many paragraphs therein 
containing gross insults upon and indignities offered to 
the Court of Directors; tending to the subversion of our 
authority over our servants, and a dissolution of all order 
and gof <1 government in the Company’s affairs: to put an 
iramodi »t.o stop therefore to this evil, we do positively 
order arul direct, that, immediately upon receipt of this 
letter, all those jxmions still remaining in tlvo Company’s 
sorvice, who signed the said letter, viz. Mo.-»iultra John 
Zephonioh Hoi well, Charles Stafford l‘lay doll, William 
Bright we 11 Sumner, and William M‘Guire, bo dismissed 
from the Company’s service; and you are to take care that 
they bo not permitted, on any consideration, to continue 
in India, but that they uro to l»o sent to England by tho 
first ships which return homo tho same season you receive 
this letter.” 

Hie dismissal of which this letter was the signal, not 
only gave a majority in the Council to tho party by whom 
Vansittart was opposed; but sent Mr. Ellis, tho most in¬ 
temperate and arbitrary of all his opponents, to the chief- 
ship of the factory at Patna. Ho treated the Nabob with 
tho most insulting airs of authority ; and broke through 
all respect for lvv government. Bo early as tin? month of 
January lie gave his orders to the cmniimudcr of the troops 
to seize and keep prisoner ouo of tho Nabob’s coll. M 
v, ho had rui od r-unc difficulties in permitting a quiud* ^ 
of opium, tho private property of one of the 
servants to pie-duty free a* the property of tho 4 ’‘ V.'v hu»- 
Tbis outrage the cl morel ; on of the officer avoid. d, ^ 
pmdii.g ' ' 1 t he order, an ' sending » i' 11 ' 1 , . 

Nabob, to rob. ,, by l»is own authority vhatov*' 1 ® 
appear tobe wrong. About tha pame t ime aie>' 1 
of the NhIk. 1-, a man of high connexion* lonoc, 
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SPUTES WITH MEER CASIM. 

for the Nabob’s use a quantity of nitre. But 
the monopoly of the snltpotre trade had been conveyed to 
the Company. Though an exception in favour of the 
Nabob to the oxtont of his own consumption was, from 
standing usago, so much understood, that to express it 
had appeared altogether useless and vain, this purchase 
Was converted by Hr. Ellis into such an invasion of the 
English rights, that tlio Nabob was not to be consulted in 
the punishment of his own servant. The unfortunate man 
was seized, put in irons, und sent down a prisoner to 
Calcutta, to receive whatever chastisement the Council 
might direct. It required the utmost address and power 
of the President to get him sent back to bo punished by 
his master. As to sending him back for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether he was guilty or innocent, that was a 
preliminary which it would have been absurd to propose. 
Some of the Council insisted that he should be publicly 
whipped at. Calcutta ; others, that he should have his ears 
cut oil’. Not many days after these violent proceedings, 
Mr. Ellis, having heard, by vague report, that two English 
deserters were concealed in the fort of Mongecr, despatc hed 
a company of Sepoys, with orders to receive the deserters, 
or to (search the fort. The Governor declared that no 
Europeans were there ; and for ampler satisfaction Carried 
two oftinern of the Company round the fort. From appre¬ 
hension, however, of some ev»l design, or from a, wry 
plain principle of military diftv, ho iHifusod without order ; 
to admit a body m' mi.uni i.ion. uL the u.u ; and 
threatened to lire u\ ou (hum it they apj.nwv h< d tin. \\«1!*. 
This Mr. Ellis treated rh the highest cxreji *.f indolence; 
and obstinately refused to withdraw the Sopoys till t.lu v 
had searched the fort. Ib these repeated invasions of hi* 
government, the pride of tho Nabob w,n deeply wounded. 
Ltocomplained to the President in biUm t< rmu; and with 
rtukson declared that the example, which was set by the 
servants of the Company, of trampling upon In h authority 
deprived him of all dignity in the eyes of his subjects, tad 
rendered it vain to hoj*o for their ohodiem o. After a di«- 
putt, of three mouths, during which Ellis was supported 
by tho Council, tlio difference whs oompn wised. by the 
Nabob’s cousonting to admit any person to search the fore 
whom Mi. Vanshuirt should name; when Lieutenant Iron 
aid©, after Ibe .strictestinvestigation, wasconvinced that no 
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^ . European whatsoever, except an old French invalid, whose 

chap. v. freedom Mr. Hastings procurod, had been in the fort. 

^ } Hitherto Meer Casim had conducted his government 
with no ordinary success. He had reduced to obedience 
all the rebellious Zemindars. What was of still greater 
importance, he had, as was declared by the President, in 
his minute of the 22nd of March, 1762, discharged the 
whole of his pecuniary obligations to the English; and 
satisfied both his own and his predecessor’s troops. 1 IIo 
had extorted money with unsparing hands from the Ze¬ 
mindars and other functionaries. In the financial depart¬ 
ment of his government, he was clear-sighted, vigilant, 
and severe. Ho had introduced a strict economy, without 
appearance of avurioe, in his whole expenditure: and ho 
had made considerable progress in new-modelling and im¬ 
proving hie army; when the whole internal economy «f 
his government became involved in disorder by the nro- 
tensions of the Company’s servants. * 1 

In Indio, os under most uncivilized governments, the 
transit of goods within the country was made subject to 
duties; and upon all the roads and navigable rivers toll 
houses, or custom-houses, (ui the language of tho country 
chofays) wero erected, w h ich h ad power of stopping the goods 
till tho duties wore levied. By the rude and oppressive na’ 
turcof the government these custom-houses were oxceod 
ingly multiplied; and in long carriages the inconvenience of 
numerous stoppages and payments was very severe. As i u all 
olhor departments of the government, so in this, there was 
nothing regular and fixed; the duties varied ut different 
times and different places; and a wide avenue was always 
open lbr tho extortion uf the collectors. Tho internal 
1md< of tho country was by these causes subject to 
j in nous obstructions. 

The English Company had at au early poriod availed 
th< m - K< .5 ■>f a favourable opportunity to solicit exemp¬ 
tion from such oppreamvo interruptions and axponoi; and 
(lie rulers of the country, who lblt in their revomieo tho 
benefit a of foreign common t, grouted a phirtmin by which 
tb o.vpoit .mil imp rt trmlo of tho Company won mm- 
plHoly lulievr I, f ii« bidi the gooda which (hoy ini ported 


* tfi« I'.i vniint in Uni (Vin'jinni cMifriuin! uf t»-< l*.*n nf ulo-e nirMj. 

«•/ ,, •*4*» . !«**• On r willi rilljolmn j*». « of cuimiI nijM 'ji, <<t ‘di. 4<i. 

I - I >r ,1 i) t ■ . xi Iiiilrit-n. h II VftM iiiau’p >l(iiui*>, NiinoUvo, il 
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-lowed to puss iato the interior, and those which 
they purchased in the interior for exportation wore allowed 
to pass to the sea without either stoppage or duties. A ' 
'’ertilirate, si-nod hv the English Prudent, or chiefo a i 
factories, (ia the langcgo of the country a tixutuck), shown 
• , t.h ' ; 

Company, however, egro^s to themselves the import 
and export tra-lo between 1ml.a and Europe, and him ted 
the private trndo of their semints to tlio business ol the 
country. The benefit of this exemption therefore accrued 
to the Company alone; and though attempts had been 
sometimes made to extend the protection of the Com- 
panCs duatuck to the trade carried on by their servants in 
the interior, this had been always vigorously opposed by 
the Subuhdars, both as defrauding the public revenue, and 
injuring the native merchants. 

No sooner had the English acquired an ascendancy in 
the government by the dethronement of Saraj-ad-dmvla, 
and the elevation of Meer Jaffier, than tho servants of the 
Company broke through the restraints which had been 
imposed upon them by former ttubahdars, and enga-od 
largely in the interior trade of the country. At first, how¬ 
ever, they carried not their pretensions beyond certain 
boiuidn ; aud they paid the same duties which wore 1- vied 
on the subjects of the Nabob. It app not that during 

the administration of di.vo, an" of the Company’** *a*r 

vants, uni c/m eland I •lirnly, uti tnpud to trade on any 
other terms. According, however, a» i he-v- ucepurod o epo- 
rienee of their pmur over the h«'vo» imnuir *>i tlu» ••*»untiy ; 
and especially after tho fresh i 11 signal instance •-! it the 

, 

, onipanv’sdu tuok< vim i\ t, wl i< I 

v l0 [.t tiio goixla of actual exportation and impm tut i.»n, 
was omploveil by the Company’# »g«nt« <>f all dc#cripii..Mi 
* “ u if +h mi* private trade in every part t»f the cnuntiy. 
v 1 ' 1 « nw the ascrnd.it,oy of the K.,gl..l, mono, 

ii' i^*i . niilk'i'lor* or ,.Bloom .it the. li..h<iy» or tolWiouaiw, 
wl?„ wliv fullv aware of the dependence ..f thru own go- 
Vuruu.oiil on the powor ami plewmro ol tho Kii.jIiMi. ,Wrd 
.. .t in general to Bcrutini:'. the .me which vu. mail.. <d 
the t’.,mpftiiv i iluatiiot. or to stop tho goods which it 
f.mi.lull 11. 1 v **.»•< coned. Tho Company's scran’.-., wi. -o 
goods wove tin in convoyed entirely free from duty, white 
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. those of all other merchants were heavily burdened, wero 
rapidly getting into their own hands tho whole trade of 
the country, and thus drying up one of tho sources of the 
public revenue. When tho collectors of these tolls, or 
transit duties, questioned the power of the dustuck, and 
stopped tho goods, it was customary to send a purty of 
Sepoys to seize the offender and carry him prisoner to the 
nearest factory. Meer Casim was hardly seated on tho 
musnud, when grievous complaints of these enormities 
camo up to him from all quarters, and ho presented tho 
strongest remonstrances to the President of the Council. 
In his letter to the Governor, dated March 2(>tli, 1762, ho 
says, “ From tho factory of Calcutta to Cos&imbuzar, Patna, 
and Dacca, ali tho English cliiefs, with their gomastahs, offi¬ 
cers and agouty in every district of the government, act as 
collector.!, rentors,and luagi t rates,anil sotting up the Com¬ 
pany’s colours, allow no power to my officers. And besides 
this, tho gomastahs and other servants in every district, in 
every market and village, carry on a trade in oil, fish, straw 
bamboo, rioe, paddy, betel-nut, and other things v and 
ovory man with a Company's dustuck in his hand regards 
himself as not less than the Company.” It is abundantly 
pro * i that the picture drawn by tho Nabob was not 
overcharged. Mr. Hosting*, in a letter to the President, 
dated Baugulporo, 2>th April, 17 j$ ttttd, “ 1 beg to lay 
before you a grievance, which loudly culls for redress, uud 
will, unless duly attended to, render inetlectual any endear 
vour.s to create a firm and lasting harmony between tho 
Nabob ami the CompanyI mean, tho oppressions com¬ 
mitted under the sanction of the English name, and 
through tho want of spirit to oppose them. This evil 1 
urn well aAsurod, not confined to our dependants alone, 
but i« practised all over the country, by people falsely 
assuming tho hal>it of our Sepoys, or culling themselves 
our goiuu i.nns. Ah on each occasions the great power of 
the English intimidates the people from making any i<<- 
Hinianot!; so, on tho other hand, tho indolence of Uio 
Bengalees, or tho difficulty of gaining access to thoee who 
might d » them justice, prevents our having kuowlodgu of 
tho i liave boon surprised to meet with 

veral Knglinh Hv; * I';, mg in plu.coe whi-;h l have pa ^. q ; 
ami uii »it * rm i i *\o inn, Ijeliovo tliut. I pi^r.od b 
without oi By whatever title they have been Ohriunud, 
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JRMITIBS ARISING FROM TRADE. 

rtn sure their frequency cmi boJo nogood to the Nabob's BOOK IV 
Revenues, the nuiot of the country, or the honour of our co.u . 
nation.—A party of Sepoys, who wore on the march betoro 
US, afforded sufficient proofs of the rapacious and insolent 
spirit of those people, where they are left to their own 
discretion Mauv complaints against them were made me 
on the road; and most of the petty towns and serais were 
deserted at our approach, and the shops snut up from the 
apprehensions of the same treatment from us, > 

At first the Governor attempted to redrew these evils 
by gentle means; by cautioning the servants of tho Com¬ 
pany; by ■nothing tho irritation of the Nabob, and lending 
his own authority to enable tho native toll-gatherers to 
cheek the illegitimate traffic of the English. The mischief, 
however, increased. The efforts of tho collectors were 
not only resisted, and tho collectors themselves punished 
os heinous offenders on tho spot; but these attempts of 
theirs excited the loudest complaints; they were repre¬ 
sented as daring violations of the Company’s right®; and 
undoubted evidence of a design on the part of tho Nabob 
to expel the English from the country. As usual, one 
spocics of enormity introduced another. When the officers 
of government submitted to oppression, it neeessarilv fol¬ 
lowed that the people must submit. At the present timo 
it Ik difficult to believe, even after tho most undeniable 
proof, that it became a common practice to forvn the nu- 
huppy natives, both to buy the good** of the Company’* 
servants, iu»d oF all tlmnc who proenrod tho u*<» **f their 
name, at a greater; and to *»;ll to the t'ompany’s servant* 
tho goods which they dasiivd to purchase', at a lei** than 
t,ho market price. The .witire judge* and magistrates 

l Mr VoreNt wyi. (Vlo» oi Ikiitfal.n. % and 4c.i “'Dirmider mict hvru 
1 . iiifi.Vuiv*!, that a Ir.K’a, five frmn uulUl, lu»d bo« n > U i;u <1 M ilu> i .>m- 
I' S .nvV .rfvaiir . *upv«rid bv ihOtr and c*lui»ll»hr 1 I 1 iiu* l-ni trc.e-- 

Lilli M> or .Iki'Ii . : »ml tii.it tills <trtk*K »h..u»rli «,n>h n; • . '■ the* I'lr.-.i . 

»"* alierworda iran-vrll'C*! Into the iwnty >;!»»» Ill* 

Tho 
gum 

.liitlii pn.u...uMvu ; vvrl ,; r , n thtt OumiMMiv’* wry Ice. by loam 


i SiH'um al HomIhIi. 


m «l(ierWOfuO IrWHTIt*-** nun 111c IM«U» "Oil imi* ■»»»>«»*•«• «i ‘ 

•ih rt ! .ntenUmt flurimi y**« with M«xr « •mhh, In wpr-rt »f (ltl» tra i 
il’ |; ‘ v , Urn country tf.rvenim. i.t, which h « •ttbvjueni mrrtuaa 

mm., •.imlhlUiotl. At till* lira: many black uni hai.i-. bai. 1 t • ■). t.t to 

M .i t< , l4iT „« M\y ymmt wrltvr In the 0<iiht>*u> » - * five, hy loan* «t 
... . |i i uitfU*r ikiii fuinctUm u<ra :.c«l nn*l opjifi • ^ uniiw ^ i plcn- 

-TM derived From IhU wmrxr, that w.i.jr young "rttuc 
onahle t i.i vj-Mid Iund i**r *tn*'ti in "'if linen, nn<l 


i*ly <mry ' 11 A trade *a* »an‘rJ on wlilium j „ 

, * ".i"'* ofwlllfh Indnttu nyiTin*'* •*' •' v '•miml'b. I. 

..r . ..iuiOAii*,not foiiknlNI with tfQtirlm U e * • ; h . ti mtph 4 
.rtrnmuiU. bimUiitf «!«.l jn nl«hlt.i; I he Nabih'n >d!| *, ■*, 
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v.-erc resisted in the discharge of their duties; and even 
their functions were usurped. The whole frame of the 
government was relaxed: and in many places the Zemindars 
and other collectors refused to bo answerable for the 
revenues. 1 

Tlie Prewident, aware of the prejudices which wrro fos* 
tered, by a majority of the board, against both the Nabob 
and himself, submitted not to their deliberation these 
disorders and disputes, till ho fouud his own authority 
inadequate to redress them. The representations, pre¬ 
sented h. them, of the enormities to which the private 
trait; of the Company’s servants gave birth in the country, 
wore treated, by the majority of the Council, as the effect 
of a weak or interested subservience to tho views of the 
huihob ; whilu they received tho com plaints of the servants 
tuM thcr inputs against tho native officers, more often in 
ault n. cording to 1 listing and Vansittart, from laxity 
than tyranny, a* proof* of mjuutioo demanding iinmediato 
punishment, and of hostile designs against which etfoc- 


. The jnowlng letur to the Wn oAt of hi* offUm i, •*»rfUkLU 

n..!) of tbc coni|>ibltji/j; li is dated Unetunmnue, ji«v *1 nr.* 

f nmtMi, of nffiun. at IhU "blhre, m# to apply In ■’., m ,r form® 

stni. tl..n» lor my further proceidM. K v_My InutrurtfoimMlii. I, I bromrl t h,. V 
:h ‘ l ‘ M V l,!l - v , ‘- ur "l* #,n tr lTl, lr vont ooimnlltcd Any d ' r i' ' 
,,H > , ” 1 ** *-•"! t( ’ < «l'utu. notwlihKtnn«ii, U j w ,y prcino-c ( I 

iDul.c lor so iloin,’.- N.jtwlili*t ,ndm ( { the rigour of these ordci-i I huU 
ma'li' it u.y Imalnon (when amilmi* irltlm.- hnn.LI .. i, . . I,ave CVl, r 

l -ocoablt- inunner; which, nltlwagh rene.vcd 9 ev crfl I timet ! k J" 11 

but. on (tic contrary, has occasioned iho>r writiinr wn.ii i, ‘j 11 no c,Tt>ct ’ 

reapertivc uittlen. that I "batnictcd them in tl.wrbiulnSS au-t ui- 

and in return I him: received menacing letter, from v< ml « ntifiiMn' 
threatening, if I into fere with their smuntii, to cue »ucb mun’iivfiu I may 
MM Ot : nor have the gentlemen only done this, tholr vt rv tminiiMlnlifi bavft 
‘I Imoiii' l.i'ic, ibnl li, on | d.,1. (Inoi In nuy m. . ; t tlm*, u„ . »lll u 
“ ' niPttiodn ; of l!ir Irulli of winch 1 hnvo p ,.„f ... .Now, Sir, 1 

o ii'irin you v.lml I lmv< uh*triufrit them In, i Iim plu.e uanef „,. 4 t 

loniierlv, l ot l« llowl inllirlit In indnlilK l»v the lulloun.R puuth’*'*. 

tnun tend/m »*m««iiii i,.. M »« ...d n i_i' . . . . * ' 
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-tli here to buy nr sell, lie Immedhitidy lt«,k«» u< n« him. 
1 iiiixa every Inhabitant, either to Imi> Mr oi *tdl him 

< 1 ■ ’ 1 • 1 oi , [ . 'ity) ji li ■' k n.i/ ir ■ oi.fti,>-moot lm> 
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^-securities could not bo too spodily taken. Of the 
Council a great proportion were deriving vn. t emoluments 
from the abuses, the existence of which they denied ; and 

M ■ I rat ideal obtained tnpport f™> Mr. Haeting alono, 

>•» his endeavour* * o eh-ck enormities, which, a few years 
afterwards the Court of Directors, the President, the 

•"rviinl,, of 1.1m .... ''Ivon, and II,. wlmlo 

World joined in reprohixting, with every term of condom- 
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Nation and abhorrence. 

Observing the progre.^ of these provocations ami re¬ 
sentments, Vansittart anticipated nothing but the calamity 
of Wjir unless some effectual measures could be adopted 
to piwt iit them. Dependence upon the English, though 
it had been light, was a yoke which, the Nabob would 
doubtless have been very willing to throw off. This pre¬ 
sumed inclination the majority of tha Counoil treated a* 
a determined purpose ; and ovory measure of his admi¬ 
nistration was, according to them, a proof of his hostile 
designs. The Nabob, aware of the strength of the jxirfcy 
to whom his elevation was an object of aversion, naturally 
considered the friendship of the English ns a tenure far 
from secure. Tho repoit, was •fipr* ad, that tin views of 
hia enemies would be adopted in England ; and it is no 
wondor if, against, a contingency so very probable, ho was 
anxious to bo prepared. VansitWi, however, who was not 
mistaken Jis to tho interest which tlio Nabob had in main¬ 
taining hia r*ninexion with the English, and his want of 
power t>» contend with thorn, ronmined «.*«urwl •>! bin *h-t- 
jWltion to peace, unksb urj:« .1 1% pruvn.-atiorw i«"> grc.it 
f.r his temper to codon*. 1'** fornn-l tl c plan, tie r< fore, 
uf a meet in with M«*nv to h |« * that h\ umlii.d 

oxplaiifttionH and oeuoe.^muH, there might l»o drawn, be 
tweeu the rights of the government on the one hand, and 
the protensioiiB of the Company’s servant- on tho other, 
Much a line of demarcation ns would preclude all future 
injuries and complaints. With Mr Hast mg*, a- a oead* 
}utoi, he arrived at Mongerr on the 30th of November, 
end wui )»• ived •« 1 • all two mark . • i' o. b..:.!>• ami 

biumbhip. After Home bitter ivinplidut ‘he Nih.b 

ugivcd that all preceding animosities should bo conidgned 
bi oblivion, and that the present interview should bn 
v 'hnil^ nuiployod in preventing tho recurrence of aucli 
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dangerous evils. For this purpose, ho insisted that the 
interior trade, or that from placo to place within the 
country, should be entirely renounced, as a trade to which 
the Company had no claim, and in which their servants 
had never been allowed to engage by any Subahdar pre¬ 
ceding Meer Jaffier ; a trado which introduced innumerable 
disorders into his government, and was not carried on for 
the benefit of the Company, but of individuals, who reaped 
the profit of their own offences. Mr. Vausittart, though 
fully aware, as he himself declares, that tho interior 
trade, which had been grasped by tho Company’s servants, 
was purely usurpation, was yet, he says, “unwilling to 
give up an advantage which had been enjoyed by them, in 
a greater or loss degree, for five or six years.” A still 
stronger reason probably was, that ho knew'himself un- 
to Hfin “ give it up und, therefore, limited 

hi ; t*ndca\ ourtj U, place it upon such a foundation as ai>- 
pt a rod the best calculated for the exclusion of abuse, lie 
proposed that the interior trado should bo open to the 
sorvants of the Compauy, but that they should pay tl l0 
Bamo duties us other merchants ; and that, for tho preven¬ 
tion of all dispute , a fixed and accurate rate of duties 
should be established. To this arrangement, the Nabob 
who saw but little security against a repetition of tho pre¬ 
ceding evils in the alignment of duties which, as bJoiv 
tho so mints of the Company might refuse to pay, mani¬ 
fested extreme aversion. At last, with great difficulty, l i0 
was induced to comply; but declared his resolution, if 
this experiment should fail, to abolish all duties on inte¬ 
rior commerce, and in this way at least plnco Inn own 
subjects on a level with tho strangers. To prevent the 
ineouveniencu of repeated stoppage.-*, it w.i agreed that 
nine per o.nt., immensely below tho rate exacted of other 
traders, 1 should bo paid upon tho prime cost of the 
goods, at tho pluoe of purchase, and t.hnt no further 
duties ; muild bo imposed. Mr. Yansitturt returne d to 
Calcutta on the Jffih of January. 


i Cllvf. ! • ftimvti 30, 1775, nftnrwArtfj juMmu'.l f»jr lilnv.u/, 

I'fil'l. • 1 li«' na»* -• ■* | . *i MM.nv— iiinl IH»« 'In- . .. c». ||, c 

>ft viw>*'< iif mM l. 11 ill . m, pluineil.'* **vt AIiiidm •• Uii'iit i, fi"<u Aj riJ 
1771 (..July ,i -1-t *< h I* leprfnted. |>. t». I. .• t*. wpi.ny ap, r _ 

r.ni l »I*. . i'ii i i ;ly ...ill milt.( (Im. *’<• H ,, a» r.v.i 

f uiiuu, tv (l m f.m*.Uoil l«r a tindi' tv cniKh lh iu- 
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-'resident believed that ho had left Calcutta fully BOOK n. 

authorized, hy the Council, to settle with the Nabob tho chap. y. 

forms of an amicable arrangement; and ho expected to 
hud tho Members of the Council pleased that tho servants 
of tho Company wore now vested with a right to that 
plentiful source of gain, in which they had hitherto par¬ 
ticipated only by usurpation. Ha was not as yet sufhc- 
cut;-.- acquainted with the houndlaae daama of M* ool* 

Woes Before Ids arrival, unlimited oondomuutiou had 
pa.“sod on tho wholo of his proceedings ; and the procipi- 
tilt ion of tho Nabob added to the disorder and combustion. 

The regulations which tho President had formed wore 
eouoheil in a letter addressed to tho Nabob. It was the 
plan of Vanaittart, that, as soon as they were confirmed 
by the Council, instructions should be sent to the English 
factories and agents •; and that corresponding instructions 
should at the same time be transmitted by the Nabob to 
his officers, informing them of tho powers which they wore 
authorized to exert. The Nabob, who was not sufficiently 
warned or sufficiently patient to observe this order of pro¬ 
ceeding, immediately transmitted copios of VuiusiUni t’s 
letter to his different officers, as the c<*le of laws by which 
thoir conduct was to be guided. 'Hie officers, of course, 
began to act upon those laws immediately ; and as tho 
Engl if.h liud no commands to obey, they resisted. Tho 
native officers, who imagined tlioy had now Authority f« -r 
retaliating mono of the indignities to which they had l.< cu 
subject, were in various imUmtouB guilty of *eveiity uud 
oppression. It folio we <J of oountc, that the dia.mtb»J action 
wluoh the Members of lln> ’oum il w..i o pn pared to dis- 
pluv, was rendered more a mtident and loud by those trans¬ 


action*, and by tho complaints wliicli they failed not to 
produce. It was speedily resolved. that the IV. - nhmt h 1 
»o authority for forming those regulations to wluch he 
lmd assented ; and instructions wore sent to the lactones 
and agents to trade upon tho previous teiu.s. and to «cize 
uinl imprison any of tho Nabobs officer* who ah-uld dure 
t 0 ( ,ffi-.r any obstructions. In a solemn eon ulution, which 
was hold on tho 1st of torch, it was determined, with only 
two di•Mcnting voices, those of the President ana Mr. lhi*- 
luig*, that by tho imperial pbimuui, under which the 
t •uiupany had traded so long, their servants had a ri^ht 
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which, however, all preceding Nabobs had disallowed) to 
the internal trade, and that it was out of compliment, not 
by obligation, that they had in any case consented to the 
payment of duties. It was decided, after many words, 
that, as an acknowledgement to the Nabob, and out of 
their own liberality and free choice, they would pay a duty 
of two and a half per cent, upon the article of salt alone, 
and no other ; instead of the nine per cent, upon all arti¬ 
cles for which Vansittart had agreed. It was, however, at 
the same time decreed, that all disputes between tho 
goinastahs of the English, and the subjects of tho native 
government, should bo referred, not to the native tribu¬ 
nals, but to the heads of factories and residents : that is, 
should be referred to men, not only, in the great majority 
«>f cnsiB far too distant to receive the complaints; but, 
what whs still more shameful, men* reaping exorbitant 
profits from tho ubum.s over which they were thus exclu¬ 
sively vested with tho judicial power. 

When Vansittart took leave of the Nabob, he was set¬ 
ting out upon an expedition against the kingdom of Nepuid 
a small country, completely surrounded, after tho manner 
af Cashmere, by the northern mountains. It was n coun¬ 
try which the Mohammedan arms had never reached ; and 
on tho subject of its riches, oriental credulity, influenced 
by tho report of its yielding gold, had mom for unlimited 
expansion. The com pies t of a country, abounding with 
gold, hold out irresistible temptations to the Nabob. He 
ascended the ridge of mountains by which it is separated 
from Bengal; but he was met by tho Ncpaulese in a dan¬ 
gerous pass ; and, after a contest, which appalled him, 
abandoned the eutorprbe. lb was met, upon hie i* turn, 
bv account -j of the reception which the regulat ion* of Van¬ 
sittart luvd experienced in tho Council ; of tho resistance 
which hud boon opp«.d to liis officers in their attempts 
to excouf o bis orders ; and of the soi/uro and imprison- 
merit which in various inslaneca they had undorgouu. Ho 
wrote, in tornin of the higher I indignation ; and called 
Upon tils Ei gli h to relieve him from tho burden "i tho 
Sul u' lid u ry, since they deprived him '*1 tho powers ail In¬ 
tuit which tho govei'ummd of the country muld not bo 

t ried on. II putooKH? wn« nearly exhausted : he now, 
re lore. < Mcuted hit* resolution of abandoning all d utii a 
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t^it of goods, sod laid tbe interior trade of bis B(5 

„ r perfectly opeu. 

The conduct of the Company’s scrvuuto, upon this occa¬ 
sion, furnishes on urkable instances upon 

record, of tho power of interest to extingui ih all nonso of 
• ' * and even of si unS. They bad hitherto insisted, 

contrary to all right and all precedent* that the govern- 
ment of the count ry • h'uld exempt their goods from duty. 
They now insisted that it should impose duties upon the 
goods of alt other traders ; and accused it as guilty of a 
breach of peace toward the English nation, because it pro¬ 
posed to remit them. 1 

To enforce these conditions, and yet to maintain the 
appearance of omitting no effort to obtain the consent of 
the Nabob, it was proposed in the Council to scud to him 
itation. For this purpose, Mr. Amyatt and Mr. lb.y 
volunteered their services. They departed with their in¬ 
structions on the 4th of April. In the meantime, in all 
parts of the country, the disputes between the officors of 
tho government and tho Company's servants, were carried 
to the greatest height. Many complaints arrived at Cal¬ 
cutta of the resistance which tho go mas tails of the English 
experienced in the conduct of their business, aud oven of 
t ho outrages t-o which they were sometimes exposed. On 
tho other hand, a multitude of instances were produced, in 
whioh the English Sepoys hud ’»een employed t< .loiae and 
bind, and h» at the in of the government, nud to pro 

toct the agents of iho Company'ft .•.< ivuuts in all tho on >r- 
mities and op«*rew>ions wbi h they cxorei cd ujxm the 

i In the Council, Iho Pwi*l - nt mil Mr. If •»-linif v ...m iwf rt>, ihc -uly 
diMeutieuU*. amt said (see tlmir mm.tu*. Cumuli non, Manli *J4 , "lint mm* 
think tho NftbuMo Idume (in al’ .liniinu the duiic*» . m.- .In «.• - : .v hmv h« 
r'mld «ln otherwise. Vor although ll m.o la* f.-r *nu intern: i-. .i.-u-rinin.-, 

%c have all tl»j trade in our Mauds, take - \ i y tulklr ul the in. i t ... 
fiV thr country ofl' the (mmnd nl the tirM hand, and i\nrr*anU •end It u \^rt 
idcaoe Tree of customs, yet it is nut to to e.\|*e. t**d thst tue N.n will j*.n 
with n* ui undoavonrlinr t«* dcprue til tho moivlunl-* of > • -nnntry .»r th, 
of cmrryUm on tnclr hu: m *». which must uiuton' i.H> v- n tv tlw 
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urcunman - n.ctdlrvt enmijih to !■»> ^1- '».<• "Mi: .h Ay, . iy! 

\% u> the Hahnb’a rtKMU to lay trade "I 'U. ! a our . ■ n. lun t| l0 
*n 4ht tl f every provide* h*U a right to .in'llim* « tin iJ'cf of the in. . . 
tmdhiK ttndiu hla proUnt-'.n “ Vans)thud. Hi 74.—M. uwit can he 
dtihuemo of pinion on tlic.*e pruccedit. k i. The narmw-riuhted -oifliK 
I'uiuiu^rclM cupidity, had render* J ull ihe m s; ' ' ■ Hit . r ell, 

J’-'h M». I*r u Imn.inrahk ins of Vfu»ltr«n- au*! ■Iv:n.: - . •' Uituitoy 

***-«• *Mde ty the jiUlucat Uktatot of ri aiou JtulU, and -M 
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to depriu.* ail tho merchant* of tlm country of i|\o 

mi’aiiM nf cari virn* on tln 

thoy arc •d.hgcd to pay liw v dma* «. nn trade .n every ? . u !« an 
' ' c-im'-iiUonOd Nvithor in o '-opinion »..iild tnc Nai 
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People. At Patna, from the animosities and violence of 
Mr. Ellin, the flames of discord wero the most vehemently 
fanned ; the Sepoys were employed under his directions in 
opposing the government in bodies of 500 at a time ; and 
blood had been shed in the disputes which ensued. Before 
the 14th of April, the position of the Nabob and the Com¬ 
pany had become so threatening, that in the consultation 
of that day moasures of war wero eventually planned. Tho 
Nabob, ou his part, though well acquainted with his own 
weakness., (for the short duration and the difficulties of his 
government had rendered the collection of more than a 
very small army impossible,) yet fully persuaded of the 
resolution of tho Council to depose him, now applied for 
assirdanco to the Emperor and the Nabob of Oudo ; and 

' ' lusion which lie deemed ine¬ 
vitable. 


On tho Sftth of May some boats, laden with arms for 
the troops at Patnu, arrived at Mon goer. This ,;ir« urn- 
stance tended to confirm t.ho Nabob in bis opinion that 
tho English were arming for war. He hod the resolution 
to order tho arms to bo stopped. The deputation from 
the Council bad already arrived ; but he treated their now 
propositions as unreasonable; and enumerating the out- 
rages committed upon his servants, and the disorders in¬ 
troduce*! into his government, insisted, that the resolution 
of tho Council to protect such proceedings imported 
nothing less than a design to deprive him of his authority. 
Though ho offered to let the arms proceed to Patna, if 
either Mr. Amyatt, Mr. M'Ouire, or Mr. Hastings, wore 
placed over tho factory, ho refused to send then to Ellis, 
a man determined to employ them again r him. Ho 
even insisted that the troops which wore stationed at 
l*ui na. and for win mi he paid, under the pretence of their 
taring employed for the protection of his government, 
nhovild not romuiu at the disposal of his enemy, but should 
be sent either t»* Calcutta or Mnnghecr. 

The 'Council wore unanimous in treating the detention 
of tin- iU’i»;H as n very serious offence; ftftd the depute, 
lion w< r< instructed to take their departure, unless tho 
l> were nlbo* I t<» proceed. Tho Nabob wavered ; 
•‘•id on Mb * i June, the gentleman of tho deputation 

in tho i 'ouwil, that ho had couscubd to mlonae 
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jJrof arms immediately ; to enter upon negotiation 
without persisting, as before, in h is preliminary demand of 
removing the troops from Patna ; and that they had ac¬ 
cordingly agreed to wait upon him (lie following day. 
The hopes, which were drawn from this communication, 
by those Members of the Council to whom peace was 
really dear, were speedily destroyed. Mr. Ellis, at ft! early 
period of the disputes, had presented urgent expostulations 
to the Council upon the necessity of being entrusted with 
discretionary powers, not only to act upon the defensive if 
attached by the Nabob, but oven to anticipate any hostile 
attempt by tho seizure of Patna. This demand tho Pre¬ 
sident had very earnestly opposed, from a strong convic¬ 
tion that, the precipitation of Mr. Ellis would forge the 
Company into war. By alarming representations, how¬ 
ever, of the immanent dangers to which the factory was 
exposed, ami of the impossibility of receiving instructions 
horn Calcutta ]n time for the adoption of measures indis¬ 
pensable for its safety, the permission which Mr. Ellis 
solicited was at last conferred. After a variety of reports 
received by the Nabob of operations, openly carried <m by 
this gentleman, which could have nothing in view but a 
state of war, a letter was brought to him from the Go¬ 
vernor of Patna, on the 20lh or Mst, informing him that 
Mr. Klhs hud made preparath ns, and oven constructed 
P. Idem, Km attacking tho fort. This seems to ha -- put 
an end to the inclination, if any, which )u hud Mill re¬ 
tained h>r avoiding, by accommodation, the hu.u d < . *\<n 
Commands were sent to stop the amis, which had already 
proceeded up the river: Me. Amy ait wtu» allowed to return 
to Calcutta : but Mr. Ifuy was detained, a.-* a lm- ln-. o for 
the Nabob’s aumils, imprisoned by tho English. Intelli- 
goncc of tho departure of Amyatt reached Mi. Ellis , a tho 
24th. On Unit very night, he surprised and took tho city 
of Patna. Tho news of this attack carried the rc M-ntnnmt 
of the Nabob to that degree of violence, to which a long 
course of provocation, terminated by a deadly injury, was 
calculated to r.iiae that passion in a hulboivili.vd mind, 
lie dispnb hod his orders to seizo and make prisoner* of 
*hn Eugliah whorevor they were te> be found; among the 
*" nl to stop Mr. Aoivatt, und send him with bin retinue 
" ^onjjj l00r As Air. Amyatt refused to stop hie bouts, 
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r . and answered the command which he received for that 
purpose by filing upon the Nabob’s people, the boats were 
immediately boarded, and in the struggle he himself with 
others, wan slain. 

BnUi parties now Linaf* nod to into thn Tho 

huibob wum speedily encouraged by tidings from 
After Captain Cur stairs, tho officer commanding the Eng¬ 
lish troops, which were sent a little before day-break on 
the morning of the 25th to surprise Patna, had, without 
much difficulty, finding the guards for the most part off 
their duty, scaled the avails ; and after the Governor of 
Patna, who suddenly collected a portion of the garrison, 
and made a very short resistance, had left the city and lied 
towards Monghcer ; the English, masters of tho whole 
place, except the citadel, and a strong palace, into which 
uo oiheor had thrown himself, broke through the rules of 
prudence . m much tl.c prosecution, as they had broken 
through those of caution m the commencement of their 
operations. The troops were allowed to di-..»cw. >„»1 
woro plundering tho houses of the inhabitants ; when Urn 
Governor, who had only marched a few miles before ho 
mot a detachment which had been sent to reinforce him 
from Mongheer, receiving at the same time intelligence of 
tho resistance made by t)io citadel and palace, returned 
Tho English were ill prepared to receive him After a 
slight resistance they spiked their cannon, and retired to 
their factory. It was soou surrounded ; when, fear faking 
placo of their recent temerity, they evacuated the pluco 
during the night, and taking to their boats which were 
stationed at their cantonments at Bankipore they fled up 
*ho riv.-r to Chopperah, and towards the frontiers of Oudc, 
where being attacked by tho Fojedar of Sirkaur .Suvun, 
they laid down their arms. The factory at Cosaimbuzar 
was plundered about the some time ; and all tho English 
who lu long, d to it, as well as those who had fled from 
Patna, were sent prisoners to Mongheer. 

It hud, ftome time before, been determined in tlm Coun- 


cil, the Prc ! I•mt and Mr. Hastings redlining to concur, 
tluit in ui'it of a war with Me or Guhud, tho door should 
bo Olottud against accommodation, by divesting him of 
lb- governi icut, and elevating another pm.< 01 to his 
. W 'jcii the lucium holy death, therein to, of .dr. 
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became known, a negotiation was immediately 
commenced with Moor Jaflier, whose puerile pa-ion to 
*eign tnudo him eager to promise compliance with any 
conditions which wore proposed. Desides confirming tli* 
grant which hud been ohtuiued from Mc.-r ( -Vsin, <,f the 

‘uvoimcj. ol Hit.' |,n>viuoe» ul Uiutiwuti, Mlilnupmo, «iu| 

Ohittacong, for defraying the expense of thoEnglish troops 
employe*J in the dohnou of tho country, tho new Subahdur 
granted exemption to the trade of tho Company’s sorvants 
from all duties, except the two and a half per cent, which 
these scr\oiits themselves, out of their own liberality, 
agreed to pay upon the single article of salt. He consented 
«l*o to rescind the ordinance of Meer Cosim for the general 
r "" U3: "“ 1 ot commercial imposts, and to levy tho ancient 
duties upon all except the English dealers. He engaged 
u. maintain 1-2,000 horse, and 12,000 foot; to pay to the 
Company thirty lacks of rupees, on account of their looses 
1 HIM ot the war j to nimhur i tho , , 1 

of mUmduals, aad to permit no Eumpl.s but 
^ii- lirih to erect fortifications in the country. 

On tho 2d of July the English army was ordered to 
m.uvh irnm Oliurettee It consisted of COO Europeans, 
and 1900 Sepoys, exclusive of the black cavalry, com¬ 
manded by Major Adams, of tho King’s Eighty-fourth 
eOucm ; and was afterwards joined bv tod Europe.,n . 

t-iUn n‘ : " . . 

oludmg the treaty on the IHh. the uw JSf.,1 ol, 
cuodud to the artuy, which hu joined at Axurdocp on 
the 1 / th. 


Uhc lu-bt defensive niounnont of .Moor Cisim was to 
send throe of his gememh, with tbuir tv-pcctivo troops, t.» 
jH>y t them selves, for the protection of MoorshodaUad. be¬ 
tween that city and the English army. That army en¬ 
countered them on the IWth ; and gave them a total 
defeat. They retreated from tho buttle towards Ocriuh, 
where they roceivtxl command to post themselves, and 
where they were reinforced by the principal part of Moer 
t asim’s army, among the rest by the German Suiuroo, 1 
who commanded tho .Sepoys, or tho troops disciplined in 
European manner, in the service of that Nabob. On 
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the 23d, the English army advanced to Chuna Cullee, and 
v. on the 24th in the morning stormed the lines at Mootejil, 
which gave them possession of Moorshedabad. On the 2d 
of August they reached the jdain of Geriah, near Sootee, 
wiiere the enemy waited and gave them battle. It was 
the severest conflict which the English had yet sustained 
with an Indian army. Meer Casim had been very ambi¬ 
tious to introduce the European order among his troops ; 
and he was now defended by a body of men better ap¬ 
pointed and better disciplined than those which any nutive 
commander had ever brought into the field. The battle 
lasted four hours, during which the enemy once broke a 
part of the English line, took possession of two guns, and 
attacked the Eighty-fourth regiment in front and rear. 
Tin- ntcadiiu however, of the English exhausted the im¬ 
petuosity uf tb ii assailants, and in the end bestowed upon 
th- m a * nmpkto and brilliant victory. The enemy aban¬ 
doned till their camion, with 130 boats lml m , with provi¬ 
sions, and fled to a strong post on a small stn on, called 
the Oodwa, where Meer ('asim had formed a verv si t one 
entrenchment. On every' reverse of fortune, the fears And 
11io rags of that unhappy man appear to have inflamed 
him to a renewed act of cruelty ; and Ifamnarain, who 
hitherto hud boon retained a prisoner, with several chiefs 
and poisons of distinction, was, upon the present disaster 
ordered for execution. It was at this time only that Meer 
Cusun, among whose qualities contempt of personal dan¬ 
ger had no share, having first convoyed bin family and 
treasures to the strong hold of Rotas, left Along beer. Ho 
marched towards Oodwa, but halting at a distance, con- 
touted himself with forwarding some bodies of troops. The 
English approached the entrenchment «m the 11th. It 
occupied ilie whole of a narrow space which ex tended be- 
twee 11 the liver and tho foot of the hills. The ditch, which 
was deep, w .m fifty or sixty feet broad, and full of water. 
The ground in front \vu. awunipy, and admitted no 
approach, except, fur a apace of about 100 yard.M on the 
bank of the ri\t/r. At this pined the English, burn. ^ I 
daily by mum run- bodies of cavalry laitb in (V* ut and 
r. te weiv del fined for nearly a month. On the oth of 
Nepti mla,v, while .t feigned idtuok at the hank of tho river 
eng,o.*d the it'ii nlion oi the enemy, a gi aid effort 
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X CASIM TAKES REFUGE. 

{foot of tho hills, and, in spite of an obstinate BC 
was crowned with success. Moor Casim, upon chap. v. 
intelligence of this new ml-fortunc. left his camp privately 
Jbe succeeding nigHt. ami toaUmti to Mongheor, whither 
Ho was followed by the army in great disorder. Ho re¬ 
mained, however, only a few days to secure some of his 
efforts ami refresh his I roops ; and then proceeded towards 
Patna? ' Ho carried with him the English prisoners ; and 
killed by tho wav the two celebrated Sets, the great 
Hindu banker#, whom, in the progress of his disputes 
with tho English, he had seized and brought from Moor- 


shedabad. 

Menu time the English army advanced towards Mon- 
ghctu*, which they were obliged to attack regularly; but 
early in October they made a practicable breach, when the 
gan i.-iou, consisting of 2000 Sepoys, capitulated. The loss 
of this place, which he had made his capital, threw lit er 
l usim into a paroxysm of rage ; during which lit- ordered 
the English prisoners to be ma-sacred ; and Sumroo, tho 
German, executed with alacrity the horrid command. Mr. 
Hi Horton, the Surgeon, who, in tho exercise of his profes- 
sion, had gained a place in tho affections of Moor Gasini, 
v. il^ the only individual whom he spared As the Engli h 
w-ro advancing towards Patna, Moor Casiui departed to 
distance from tho city. The garrison defoiulcd it 
withjpirit; ovou took one of the English hatturios, uud 
Mew up their magazine. But tho ruinous fnrti flouti-uis 
wvio not calculated for a prolmiunl ronittum.v, ai -i i.f»» » 
was t-akon by storm <»u the • h of November. An ■> he 
of tills place, Moor Oarill matin no fmihor iv*i . L ■ <iv. 

1 Ie formed his resolution to throw hinuicli upon tin* pro- 
toction of tho Nabob of Oudc the Vizir, and made haste to 
take refuge in his dominions. The English army followed 
him to the banks of tho Carumuu . a. which they reached 

curly in December. 

A treaty, in which the Vizir had bound himself by his 
< fttli ou the Coras to support the ejected Nabob had been 
concluded, before that unfortunate chief e • --ed tho 
boimdarv of his own dominions. At that time tho Kin- 
l>« ror and Suja-ad-dowla worn encamped ai Allahabad, 
Repaving an expedition against Bundeleund, tho prod at or y 
"‘kubituuU of which hod refused to pay their rove mum. 
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v. Meer Casim was received, by them with all the distinction 
chap. v. due to the greatest viceroy of the Mogul empire. As the 
enterprise against the Bundelas threatened to retard the 
assistance which he was impatient to receive against tho 
English, he ottered to reduce them with his own battalions, 
crossed the Jumna, took one of their fortresses, and so 
alarmed them, by his artillery, and his Sepoys, dret^ed and 
disciplined in the European manner, that they hastened 
to make their submission ; and Suja-ad-dowla who, under 
pretence of assisting Meer Casim, already grasped in his 
expectation tho three provinces of the East, marched with 
his allies to Benares, to make preparations for his selfish 
enterprise. 

In the mean time the English, who were ignorant of his 
designs, and not without hopes that he would either de¬ 
liver Meer Carv-.im into their hands, or at least deprivo him 
of his troaauros and troops, directed that the army should 
be cantoned on tho frontiers for the purpose of watching 
his motions, lu this situation an alarming dhuttectiou 
broke out among the troops. Tho important 
cullies of tho service which they had rendered in reco¬ 
vering tho provinces from Meer Casim, had raised a high 
expectation of some proportional reward. Nor had the op¬ 
portunity of acting upon them been neglected by tho 
einiawiricfc of the oneiny. On the 11th of February, the Eu¬ 
ropean battalion stood to their arms, and, after loading 
their pieces and fixing their bayonets, took possession of 
the art illery parks, and marched towards the Carumnnssa. 
Tho fciepoys were also in motion ; but, of them, by tho 
exertions of their officers, a great proportion were induced 
to return. Of the Europeans, the English, with few excep¬ 
tion*, desisted and cainu buck ; tho rest, in number about 
hOO, of whom some wore Germans, and the greater 
part were French, proceeded towards Benares. At the 
beginning of tho mouth of March, when Major Cavnac 
Bin rod to take the command, a mutinous disposit ion utill 
provided among tho troops; provisions wore in great h enr¬ 
ol ly, and the preparations making for tho invasion ot tl.ni 
puivinoe b\ the Nabob of Oudo wore no longer * secret. 
Though ur * d by the Governor and Council to set upon 
Mm fiiboiiiiand t- \ u. \x tbo war into Huja-itd-dowla’a 
Uouiirnomi, be agreed with all hie ulfictmi iu opinion, that 
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greater certainty of provisions, especially in tlio 
. -Jfmt temper of the troops, the hazard ought not to l>e 
incurred. At tho beginning of April, when the one my 
tossed the Ganges, and began to advance, the English, 
straitened for provisions, and afraid lest by a circuitous 
route a detachment of the hostile army should pi t between 
them ami Patna, retreated to that city and encamped 
Under tho walls. Early in the morning of the 3rd of May, 
tho euerav approached in order of battle, and began a can- 
Uontule, which before noon was converted into a general 
and vigorous attack. Sunaroo, with the choice of the in¬ 
fantry, supported by a largo body of cavalry, assailed tho 
English iu frout ; while the main body of the army made 
»'• 1 in the ,oar - The English army, and particularly 

the Sepoys, who bore the principal weight of tho attack, 
behaved with great steadiness and gallantry. It was sim- 

, r^r?* Was °° m l llet ely repulsed. At that 

t me the English wero too much worn-out with fatigue to 
bo able to pursue. Their loss, at least in Europeans, was 
inconsiderable: the slaughter of (he assailants great. 
iom this day till the 30tli, tho enemy hovered about 
atua, continually shifting tlieir position, and keeping tho 
English in perpetual exportation of a renewed attack, 
v.iihout allowing them an opportunity, such at h ast ns 
( _ ■ 1 ’ ■ ' ' it prudent to s . on t 

no. unng this time 

ftpnmhmcti with M,ter .Jnfhor, the iw.v Nabob. liui . ’ o 

Engli- h would linUu t<* no p >posal without the pr.diun 
nary condition of surrendai of* Met r C u dm, .sumroo, un<| 
the do#Msrt4M*» ; and as the pretorudonn «»1 Bujn ud-d<iwla 
extended to nothing hthan the province of Bahur.it 
led to no agreement. The v.dns hoin< now at hand, and 
the treasury of tho Vizir severely feeling the bunion of so 
great an army in the field, he inarched away mi tlm ;jOth, 
with great expedition. At this time, the Emperor, uneasy 
under tho treatment which ho received from the greedy 
and unprincipled Vizir. sent a private me mpe, offering to 
form a eparste eonnoxiun with the English, but Major 
t'arnuc refused to open a comMpcmdutici Without ven¬ 
turing to pursue the enemy, ho sent a strong drt i I.iuent 
*<■»•(h>is the Ganges, to threaten Snja-ad-dowlu’s frontier; 

1 1 ith had the eflbot of making him hasten to Uia own do- 
hliniona. 
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In the mouth of May, Major, afterwards Sir Hector 
Munro, arrived from Bombay with a body of troops, partly 

- King’s and partly Company’s; and hastened with them to 

l*M. Patna, to take the command of the army. He found the 
troops, Europeans as well as Sepoys, extremely mutinous, 
deserting to the enemy, threatening to carry off their offi¬ 
cious, demanding higher pay, and a large donation, pro¬ 
mised, as they affirmed, by the Nabob. 1 The Major 
resolved to subdue this spirit by the severest measures, 
lie had hardly arrived when a whole battalion of Sepoys, 
with thoir arms and accoutrements, went off to join the 
enemy. Ho immediately detached a body of troops on 
whom he thought he could depend, to pursue them and 
bring them back. They overtook them in the night, when 
asleep, und made them prisoners. The Major ready to 
rocnivo them with the troops undor arms, ordered their 
officers to select fifty, whom they deemed the most de¬ 
praved and mischievous, and of this fifty to select again 
twenty-four of the v.-nrst. Ho then ordered a field court- 
martial, composed of their own black officers, to be im¬ 
mediately held ; and addressed the court, impressing them 
with a sense of the destruction which impended over an 
army in which crimes like those were not effectually re- 
pn s • d. Tlie prisoners wore found guilty of mutiny and 
desertion, and sentenced to suffer death in any manner 
which the commander should direct. He ordered four of 
thorn to be immediately tied to the guns, and blown away; 
when four grenadiers presented themselves, and begged, 
they had always had the post of honour, tliut they should 
first iio allowed to suffer. After the death of those four 
mm, 11 10 European officers of the battalions of Sepoy<* 
who v.< re then in the field came to inform the Major that 
the Sepoys would nut suffer the execution of any mow-. 
He ordered the artillery officers to load the field pieces 
with gmpo ; and drew up the Europeans, with the guns in 
thoir interval*. Ho then desired 
the head of thoir battalion* ; all 
the battalion* to ground thoir am 


i null all* 

HU l et n 

1 It »|*V 


at ho v 


the officers to return to 
r which he oommamhnl 
nod .ir.,) Mu im d»* 
mid give order* h»u. 
nu n \v* in thotl Mown 
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'remaining four were sent to another place of 1 
eahtoHment, and executed in the same manner. Nothing cu\v.\. 
i' more singular, than that the same men, in whom it i* 
♦mdoavoured to raise to the highest pitch tlie contempt of 
death, and who may he depended upon for meeting it, 

Without hesitation ftt ttW t1ie enemy, should yet 

tremble, and be subdued, when threatened with it by their 

°Wn officers. . . . _ 

Thu rains drawing to a close, Munro appointed the 15th 
of September as the day of rendezvous from the several 
places of cantonment. He then advauced toward the 
Soane, to which tho enemy had forwarded several bodies 
of horse ; and where they had thrown up some breast¬ 
works, to impede tho passage of their assailants. Having 
acut a detachment to cross the river at some distance be- 
w the purpose of attacking the enemy at a concerted 
• l covering the passage of the troops, he g . 
the opposite side without molestation ; and advanced to¬ 
ward Buxar, where tho hostile armies were encamped. 

1 or tho last two or three days the lino of march was ha¬ 
rassed by the enemy’s cavalry; and the Major encamped on 
the 22nd of October within gun shot of the enemy’s camp, 
ontroncliod with tin* Ganges on its b ft, and the village and 
•• in the roar. An attack was intended Mi 
Hum© lught; but tho spies not coming in till towards 
morning, it could not tako place. About eight o’clock in 
tho morning t,hi* enemy tverc ~.eun advancing ; au ,| ^ *),,, 

troop* were encamped in order el* hall lu, t hvy myth in a 
lt*w minute* ready for ncti i The bull In begun uhrnt 
nine, and lasted till twelve; when tdm • nemy gavu \uy, 
and retired slowly, blowing up Aotne tumbiilM mid mu 
garines of powder as they withdrew. The Major ordered 
the line to break into columns and follow : but tho enemy, 
by destroying a bridge of boats upon a Stream of water 
two miles from tho fiohl of battle, effectually impeded tho 
pursuit. This whs one of tho most critical and iiuportsut 
victories in the history of the British wars in th: ( part of 
the globe. It broke completely tho force of S ija ad-dowlu, 
u,„ ou\y Mogul t hiuf who loiuiucil till I hi* |oni*'d uu;, 

Ooimhh* ruble strength; it placed the Kniprr r himself 
Wider the protection nf tho Btiglinh; and lift them without 
dispute (he grw\lord power in India. 
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The very day after the battle, the Emperor sent hi* 
application to the English commander; who iihmediaMY 
T 6 . tbc Presidency for directions; and received 
authority to conclude an agreement. The Emperor com' 
plained that he had been the state prisoner of Suja-ad' 
aowln; and before the answer from Calcutta arrive!, 
marched along with the English, and encamped with his 
guards close to them every night. Wien the army arrived 
at Benares, Suja-ad-dowla sent his minister with over' 
turns of peace ; promising twenty-five lacks of rupees 
to reimburse the Company for the expenses of the war ; 

■-five lacks to the army: and eight lad 
Commander himself. The preliminary surrender of Mecr 
CnN.ry and Surnroo was still however demanded. The 
perfidious Vizir had already violated tho laws of hospita- 
1 v *** towHHto his wretched guest. A quarrel 

was picked,on ftocauntofthe oon-pavn out „ni , 7, . 

-’>f ^ yK2 h ;;2 

omplov. ,1 in attempting his restoration; the , v 

Mg,*,vo in his tent; and hi CZ 7 l 

Reizcd. Still the Nabob dreaded the inf,.ray of .1, ,i iv „• 
inm up; hut, if that would satisfy the English he < m 
to let him escape. With regard to Sumr.t, 1,7 , ^ 

. I him to an 

their enemies was not agreeable to English mo ^liT °il° f 

conclusion to which it might lend, oonlrivod to 
With Ins family and a few friends into the Rohillucoun- 
ti*y, whither he had providently, before the plunder of 
hi«s treasures, doB^tched a dependant with some of his 
jewels. 


f l he negotiation with the Emperor proceeded with less 
obstruct ion. It was proposed, as for as mutual iippmlta- 
tion extended, agreed and contracted ; that the English 
I’V virtue Ilf tlm imperial grout, should ol. tilill , 7,7«jo» 

.d (iau.^M'p.ir.-, and fho re t of the territory of Hulun,,t 
Sim/, tin Zemindar of Bmiarosj that on tho oth.r It ind 
they mIiouM e-da) lirih tho Emperor in i) M , p,., m’“- h.n 0 f 
-Allahabad, cud tho rest of tho dominions «>f X„j (< ,,j 
'l • la; ami die Emperor engaged to reimburse them n(tK r- 
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[ft of the royal rovemios, for the whole of the 
Expense which this service might oblige thorn to incur. 

In the mean time, affairs of no trivial importance were 
transacting in the Council. They had been extremely ur¬ 
gent with Meer Jaffier to loavo the array, and come down 
to Calcutta, before Major Oarnac quitted the command. 
Tho treasury of the Company was in a most exhausted 
state; and every effort was to bo used to make daffier 
yield it a more ubundant supply. In addition to the sums 
for which ho lmd contracted in the recent treaty, a pro¬ 
mise was drawn from him to pay five lacks per month 
toward the • xpense of the war so long os it should last. 
But hi« former engagements to tho Company were not 
yet discharged. Tho payments also to individuals, stipu¬ 
lated under the title of compensation for losses, were 
swelled to an oppressive amount. When this article was 
lirst inserted in the treaty, the Nabob was informed that 
tho demand at the utmost would extend to a sum of about 
ten lacks. That, demand, however, was soon after stated 
at twenty, then at thirty, afterwards at forty, and at last 
was fixed at fifty-three lacks of rupees. We are assured, 
bv a Director of the Company, “That all delicacy was 
bud aside in tho manner in which payment was obtained 
for this sum, of which so van-eighths was for losses sus- 
tium'.l or an id to bo sustained, <n an illicit monopoly of 
tho inKK>* arii j of life, curried on against tho 01 * tars of tho 
Company, and to the utter min <«f i»uny thouwind « of Dio 
Indian merchant*; Diet of 11m wln.h on. Imlf wr* *o.m 
extorted fr<>m l»irn, though » urt of the p.ivmonN t«» t!«* 
Company was still uudiHidu ••god, and I ’» -t. 'til C, mpatiy 
was sinking under tho bunion of wnr, and ohlrand m bor¬ 
row great emus of money of their urn van!- at eight per 
cunt.r inter 4, and even with that assistance unable to 
carry on the war and thoir investment, bui obliged to send 
their ships half loaded to Europe.” 1 Bv tho revenues of 
Hie three coded districts, added to the monthly payment 
for the war, “ the Company,’ 1 wo arc informed by ('live, 
“became posses^d of one half of the Nabob’s revunuos. 
Uo wn« allowed.” saV3 that great informant, u to collect 
the other half for himself; hut in fact he wus no more 
than a banker for the Company’s servants, who could draw 

1 Sfraftoa’a Ol-u'rvatDna on VimsUbirtV Nulrntfre, p. 41. i0. 
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upon him” (meaning for presents) “ as often, and to 
great an amount as they pleased.” 1 “ To all other causes 
of embarrassment in the finances of Jaffier were added 
the abuses perpetrated in conducting the private trade of 
the Company’s servants, which not only disturbed tho 
collection of the taxes, but impeded the industry of tho 
whole country. 2 In such circumstances it was to no pur¬ 
pose to harass the Nabob for larger payments. The im¬ 
portunities to which ho was subjected 3 only conspired, 
with the infirmities of age and of a body worn out with 
pleasure, to hurry him to his grave. After languishing 
sovoral weeks at Calcutta, he returned to Moorahedalmd, 
loaded with disease, and died in January, 17(15. 

The making of a new Nabob, the most distinguished of 
all occasions tor presents, was never disagreeable to tho 
Company’s servants. The choice lay between tho next 
survmng son <•! JaHier, hiu jum-ad-dowlo, a youth of about 
twenty yams of ago ; uud tho hou of Moeran, hi . oldest, a 
child of about sis. According to the laws and on it ems of 
tho country, the title of both might be regarded as ujual 
Tn point of right, 11m office of Subrdidiir was not only j lu fc 
hri imI it my, it wus, like any other office under the Mogul 
government, held at the will of the Emperor ; and. dining 
llm vigm onn days of the Mogul dynasty, tin NubaltiW had 
<'•,( r he* o peiioith d to euJo.V 1L long. In tho duotiim ,if 
Uud p* i) fh«. ^ihdidarg became TivijUtMiUy, during their 


i < live jiflpeeoli,Mnrch .’tdtii, I Mi, in Almond ricbnirt, *. m 

* Mr finiy, rcMilmt ot Jluuldn. of dolo January, 1 7 »*4. ivruln to thn l'ml* 
«lon», "Hiiit mv here, I Intro hint an opporUmlt) uf mhIiik ihti vll- 

Irttu im pi ,iH ,'i .• nnjliy the Catcall* ipimifttfdin In 1 iirrj In : <n tli.’U himlnn**. 
'Jin k»ivc.« him«-ii» Iijm rrrrt'Uiily too much iCf*o.ii to rniitpli-ni <>r llu-lr v* ‘.ill ><( 

t oft nr-... Unit M mif), ivlilrli 11 1 Min U) |itr< c- hy ft ml "( m-. nn, vrho in 

< nl 1 ■.■ 1 1 I- • . I. I• v Ill'll Hu y lire n>l mil <11 1. "in 'iil.tlih , |..nl U 

i * * v 1 U.i.u" j lii u.i 1 . ..in, ti»P r; and unr- limit*. '• ' 1: ", an.I uil.- 

ttn; in tin* in-' 1 ' i! . •'.< "t. *1*iiuliHt r• 1 ,* m cmer, tu th' h u*m1iu . mid iillUvr**.'* 
In like jimiM cr, Mr. Senior, Oldof m Cnmiinhtiiar, wrote, in Mnnh, 1/04, 
“'ll v<i Rl iihuo yfrTi, the number of ri/m] lrtlim 1 hut dmly < nm,! luimv mo 
of tin 1 * couiiiiltuvl hy oar apem* a»»*J u)l om the 

country.” Si I* \>rHf,* ( j». 40 

"\irtir Coiniiilti,ilion I'xauitnort Arclitlmld Swliiloti. K'q., v. lion.i Cnptata 
In th** ai iu; >" J utcal in I7av nnd aim. Ptrdmi inttsrrretcr, mid AUU -'ir-i amp 
lo imral 1 »un>w. And lift infi>nnrd vonr Cnmuiiltnc, that In* had fi>i|U"iit 
urnivnf ;ilh.n« Villi M. I Jttffh r 111 nlltiO five K» ,j rU j prr month. 
lUlimNlrd in h 1 .mI I , >U er r In Ociuh-r. 17*14. an*l flu- u!hf»i d'Mn.nuU 
inodr on him lo tho llnard ; of which It*. fivnuontly hoard M**t .lnlfl*»r corn 
pinlu Inilertv ; iv 1 • l *f .ill tin- durrntiul* 1 i.nli "i on hhn at Hull limn,» *dch fuul 
inn in. 1 -UnijI. ml ii. Hip irni; .ith thtf Cninpany mi hi r< i.>rii»lu»i- f . 
H .Him ir • tit I . . ' ■ • i.'.*IWi|<f /in .Mifufto* 0/ lo.ju, rind I In* «hi4tknlo 

th* hHvj J’hlnl Hop rt. Coiiiintltcc, 
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'W&tfW^ormidable to bo removed; and the Emperor* 
c Went^ themselves with resuming their power when the 
provincial chief expired. But it sometimes also happem d, 
that a son brother, or other relative, succeeded too vapidly 
aud to , cdmpUtely to thfl \ owerofthe deceased, to vm ler 
it cdhvettitfntto attempr his rein©’* d. Tbs Emperor con¬ 
tented himself with a nominal, when an efficient choice was 
out of his power ; and on these terms had the hubuhdarce 
of the custom provinces been held for some generations. 
The right of choice belonged unquestionably to the Emperor; 
but to this right the servants of the Company never for a 
moment thought of paying any regard. 1 That unhappy, 
dependent sovereign, now stript of all his dominions, while 
great kingdoms were still governed in his name, might 
have recovered the immediate sovereignty of Bengal, 
Bulinr, mid Orissa, at the word of the English ; or, despair¬ 
ing of so generous and self-denying a policy, would gladly 
have bestowed the Subahdareo upon them.* The dowanoo 
or collection, receipt and disbursement of the revenue, 
which in the present state of the country implied all the 
powers of government, ho lmd repeatedly offered to them , 
und very recently, through Major Munro. But tin m« d> »Uy 
of tlm English, still alarmed at tho thought of declaring 
thotUMolvoa sovereigns of Bengal, grasped powcrhilly at 
“‘‘'I't), tllOUgh it derived to dlUII Mie Ap| ft!uit i -f 

pun • • Ui Imuh Initwl it> , » lie n > < 1 1 «| jinv lolhlWuil tin* 

C>lloi« i III I lie infant son nt Mi .-uin, woiitl I)H\< ulnei-l 

gi>\PVOUUfhl, * 1 V •• 11 lu V i lit liilllM •••.!. • l»U Mt Ul, 111 1111 < I 'todM *>f 

the I*** 1111 'llliy ; ami tho pics^nt rnlmtt Mune-d i v 

their aucuonmirn fur not m ciimj .»« gr« m mi u lsnntwc" 
Bill tlu\\ looked for some a 4, .*i‘0unc** in l.m diudp.t-ry >*f 
govol’iiiu/, from a Nabob of inulmv !«•*.•, *o .1 I • l > ,, didi 
cully iu believing that the shadow of powet with which ho 
w ,ts to he invested would lit tic interlbre with either 
the pleasure or tho profits of Engli W doiuii avion. 

' - Nujum- 
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would httlu intorh 
tho profits of English (lorn 
Another motive had doubtless sunn weight; 
od-dowls could give present; the infant k .n i.f 
whose revenues uiuat be accounted for to tho t\ 
could not. 

' On t)ii« Hit .1. MnlOnhn ,observes, “ However politic it mlftit 
" s’ i f I ’HI ‘ 

iiiinidfid. n prvviuiu uppltcnrimi woiUU lirnu becu tlie 
4 '• Un< I.itc t»f Clive, ik HUS.—. 


J7G5. 


ill, 


nipony 


IH' twil to 
*r ti c iih . 
;bt vif telly 
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In the treaty with the new Nabob, dated in February* 
(J/5, it was resolved by the English, to tako the military 
defence of the country entirely into their own hands ; and 
to allow the Nabob to keep only so many troops as should 
be necessary for the parade of government, the distribution 
of justice, and the business of the collections. They had 
two motives ; one was to preclude the possibity of incon-' 
venience from the power of the Nabob ; the second was 
to make provision for tho defence of the country, which 
they found, by experience under Mecr Jaffier, would depend 
almost entirely upon themselves. And we may suppose* 
that, another const deration, was not without its influence ; 
that a stdl greater share of the revenues might pasa 
through their hands. The civil government of the country 
wim no less effectually transferred from the Nabob to his ! 

Ha l f t o choose, by i 

of the (Governor and Council, a Deputy, who, under the 
appellation of Nnib Subah, should lmvo tho entire manage¬ 
ment of all the affairs of government, and not be remove- 
able without their consent. The Nabob suffered more in 
submitting to this condition than to all tho rest.; and 
showed extreme solicitude about tho choice of the peraon 
who was to fill that important office. Mohammed R ozo 
Khan was appointed by the Governor and Council ; and 
appears to have been one of the best men, whom, under 
Indian morality, it was easy to find. The Nabob was 
eager for the nomination of Nuncomar, who, b< vond 
dispute, was one of the worst. This man, who* was 
governor of Hoogley, at tho time when Suraj-ad-d- >wl* 
took Calcutta, had rendered himself conspicuous by a 
r<)stli*8 ambition, and unbounded avarice, which he 
sought to gratify by tho vilest arts of intrigun, by dis- 
ahmilat i m and perfidy. He had, at an early period, 
become odious to the English* as a dooeitful and 
gerous character, and was h prisoner in Calcutta for 
having corn spouriod with ihtdr cup - hil Mi i 

.hiltior n“ »l. 1 there, during the Nabolvdiip <*f Moor 
t’asim. Do ring 1 hi time, be paid hiu oom t so very atn*- 
ocHsfully to tho dothroned Nab b, that upon his ivKtnra- 
tion lie Kolicitc l, uh an obieot ’of tho first imporhiiictt 
to l,i' Tilhovi'l to ».mp!• *v Nuncoruar a*, Ida nunii»u«r. 
Though V.oi'd* Cud, m d oven sonic of thoae who in general 
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u 'T:> fl r^t in bis viewa. objected to this arrangement, PC 
oi5 ^reetlGnt of the exceptionable el.aiaeler of the nnui, 'ho «-■<*<•■ v - 

Council, us tho last triumph, according to \ .uwitturt, ol a 
factions party, decided, that tho Nabob might enjoy lus 
ohoico. Nuncomar redeemed not his character vs uh tho 
English, while ho govorne. 1 the Nabob. The want ol . on, 
under which the operations of the army were impeded at 
Patna, the diHappomtments in the reco.pt of mourns from 
the Nabob wore all principally laid to tho charge ol Nun- 
comur- who was also vehemently suspected ol having 
cur r.ad on u traitorous correspondence with the Nabob of 
Otule. Mr. Y'anaittart hud, a little before this time, re- 
turnud to Europe, and was succeeded iu tho chair by Mr. 

Spouoor, as tho oldest member of the Board. As oppo¬ 
sition to tho Governor, therefore, no longer actuated the 
Council, the general opinion of the character of Nuncomar 
produced its proper effect; and he was peremptorily 
excluded from the government of tho country. Tho other 
conditions of the treaty were nearly the same as those of 
the treaty with the old Nabob. Beside tho revenues -d* 

Bind wail, Midnapore, aud Chittagong, the five la«*Us ]> r 
mouth were to bo continued during the war, and as much 
of thorn uflor tho war as the state of the country might, 
to the English, seem to require. And the grand privilege 
to tli«> Ci.mpauy’a servants of titiding free from tho dutu«» 
which other merchants paid vithin the country, acd of 
paying only two aiul a half pur cunt, upon the sm^lo 
article of Halt, wa-'i carefully] reserved. Tin. 1 (MvennucTiL 
of tho oountry %vas now ho emu pin roly iji i li> hand'* of the 


English, that the uaoouniai Cs of the revenue weio not to 
be appointed except with their approbation. 

During the military and political Inmnaotiona which so 
intensely ongaged their servants in India, Uio Courts of 
Directors aud Proprietors remained for several yours mt her 
i|uict spectators and warm expectants, than keen and 
troublesome controllers. When they had b.vu agi luted, 
fur u while, however, by the report* of minimi nag auont 
which wore mutually transmitted to them by Vuir.iiturt 
and his opponents ; and, at last, when limy were alarm, d 
fa war actually kindled with the 
the iiuwauotu of bo many of their servants, und the exten- 
•^Vu spirit uf mutiny among tho troops, their smise of 
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danger roused them to some acts of authority. Though 
Olivo had quitted India with an act of insult towards his 
employers, which they had highly resented j though the 
Directors had disputed and withheld payment of the pro¬ 
ceeds of his jagbire, for which he had commenced a suit 
against them in the Court of Chancery ; lie was now pro* 
posed for Governor, as the only man capable of retrieving 
their disordered and desperate affairs. Only thirteen Di¬ 
rectors, however, were found, after a violent contest, to 
vote for liis appointment; while it was still opposed by 
eleven. 1 Yet the high powers which ho demanded, as 

* Clive’s reappointment was the art of the Proprietors, and was forced by 
them upon the Court of Directors, after a series of angTy discussions. A 
gone nil court was called on Monday the 27th February, 1704, upon the re¬ 
quisition nf the visual number of Proprietors, “havimr,” as they declared, 
“Just reason to Ik* alarmed ul the presi 

• Bengal, and other ports of India:” and do- 
f.n.itf that the nflairs mltfht lx* taken into consideration. The meeting 
y iw .K . iq.w j with the communication of su, h of the correspondence with 
lleiMil. a* i elated to tut? rroeut transactions there, and a »ei uid mevtimr 
lmvm« teen principally aM***..,! with similar matters, the main nn - m, v i 
adjourned ton third.on the following day. When a motion wj mull'J tl.it 
the nomination of Mr Ne„nr, us Governor of lleiq'al, should b.- refer ! 

hack to the Court of HI . r t r their reconsideration, a wan. . , 

sued which ended in a resolution that tho question shonld not he put whi-h 
wns carried by a majority «.f 1st to 141. Tho tricuds of Lord Clive JLrrS 
however not to i>- thus baffled--* number of new shareholders was i m „, 
dlatety created, and a sevimd lequiMtion was addressed to the Directors m 
t msequiMico of which a innrth general court took place on the I2tli ,.f L 
when, after t» vi< h lit dl*« nssr n. ,i motion wan made i ,d rarr.ed. •• ih ,t J, ’ 
lh« <o «m of tin «.< i ■ r.il t uvt, that Lord Clive be requested to t il <■ 
hlin the ntutio, .a Ihe-nl* ot of Ihn^nl, uml the command of the Cm on m,, 
lmlihu v for* i>« upon Ills arrival at that Presidency." ' * 

’Hi*. 1 .iimii.-ss vas not yet t« nuln.i:e 1. for land ('live, nn tliankliiir the f’nnrt 

for their noiiiiiiutu.il. nuniK. tided his aequies-xiui until he j.in.uld be .\ u <-d 
that tho Court of Directors was as well disposed towards him ns j, t . ,i,„ t «. 
y. ini' them; no farther discussion (lien took plneo. but nn the Ji-.i March, 
cm tl" occasion of n Quarterly Central Court, an inquiry was made win (her 
laird Clue would slcnify his ImmcdlAte acceptance of the •nation ho h id la -n 
n’>|io '.|* *I to Dike iiirfiit him. To litis, Clive, who \»as In Court, replied, ho 
wmild mUo hi- rtimw r is w».*i» ui the nt&l election of Directors >ln.uh\ I*, de- 
1*1 mined. ( > • . h a in »th n i ai made hi .i ntcii’U r nf thi oj prmin p*i • , 
Hint a Lord Clive declined i<* », ,fj»t limmillutcly the t I'vlee prnp<vo n | i 0 him, 
the i «*urt of Wrest*.rs should lie dewed to make other arrant, .moms. Thta 
* u i.dioani by * long debate, In which Olive • icpUmcd Ids objection tb »n> 
d 1 reeled e-p. i «llv n, em t tm Infhiomu of tlx. Deputy Chairman, Mr. Mulii*n 
v. ho In return pi i*sd hia both and h-iuoitr to thv Court, that he w»> ready I 
cn-opeinit win tt,- prn]»4.!0(| ibivrrnor In a friendly spirit, ami many 
Joining in ur»fhiK 'v-.n, „rr itt".* ur) and vrr> pailn *h **ly." it nuiliuil« 
of all iUrffreini *, Oltre tar reunited, as to proud**. that |». would ... 

Ills ih l •( olinit'..n m a »•-•.. e. • •> n lndul. e I with llw dttfnv ; with IIi.m 

prom , tits- motion, which «h ■ ■> ml »ccm lu Imvc Huh •eoniled, \ a * 

and Ihu (.'hurt «d.p"irni A. 

Cllti named his p* mt, for boi? re anoUivr fienaral Court could be 
IU* Will led fir t “.n of Ul tor took plate, nod III? aiifn t,n 
ilooljh rollin' 1 '••or • iii • * ai i>* a m doiily pf tally oiu 

* 1 , 0 ' 'I.., mi.do M* ■*■■ I: mm am liuilon, twlh frlomls 

*U» * «* *<*>»> pi i oq tl* m*.i'i,. >.od o», the 2nd i»f Mn\ , 171 . 

to,4,1" i I. in,* r 1 r: .ft, tl) d he Iml been "worn in Pre. tund ntnl Utitctmw 
♦if licnjf * em-D .p.v of j'.:, |out-, Mr- Ue.-.rtK-W, 
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__ _ bio for tho arduous services necessary to bo 

Performed, though strongly opposed, were also finally con¬ 
ned. He was invested with the powers of Commaudcr- 
lr '“Ohief > President, and Governor in Bengal; and, together 
With. fo Ur gentlemen, named by the Directors, was to form 
a Select Committee, empowered to act by their own autho¬ 
rity, often as they deemed it expedient, without consult¬ 
ing the Council, or being subject to its control 

The Directors, at the same time, condemned, in tho 
severest terms, t he rapacious and unwarranted proceedings 
of their servants. In their letter to the Governor and 
Council of Bengal, dated the 8th of February, 1764, " One 
grand source,” they said, “ of tho disputes, misunder¬ 
standings, and difficulties, which have occurred with tho 
country government, appears evidently to have taken its 
rise from the unwarrantable uud licentious maimer of 
carrying on the private trade by the Company’s servants, 
their gomastahs, agents, and others, to the prejudice of 
the Subah, both with respect to his authority and tho 
revenues justly due to him ; the diverting aud taking 
b' ( »iu hie natural subjects tho trade in tho inland parts 
of the country, to which neither wo, or any persons w hat¬ 
soever dependent upon us, or under our protection, have 
any maimer of right. In order, theref«*n . to remedy all 
lie t> di.HirdctYt, wo do hereby positively order and dirc< t, 
--I hat from the receipt of thin letter, a final and el I'm tuid 
©nd be forthwith put to tho itdand trade in .Halt, lu)iol~ 
nut, tobacco, aud all other article* whatsoever, pivxhi-i-d 
and consumed in the counki' In lib* i j »■ ,..> -idouoo 
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CHAP. V. 


I ffeto the V *tr*»ct n\ Uaiffth In 0>« Second ll« t*..j 
I n *n«tlt«r letter t•• 1 lie H(*vern>.r and C.miull of a 
U-r I7‘‘K tho 1>1 rectors *av. "Your tMItoralloi 


• •immlHw. 177«. 
it •» 211*1 ‘ 


J R , r 17*^1,1110 mrcciurs *•«>, lour uniwiniiuiia "H im lulled tin.If. liJivo 
]»kt oticn to us .1 Mono Of TU'.'it erne! ori>rt**'il‘*u, which b « » . ^'lilutcU u* 
vU of the lath nrtklo of t1»o Nabdt’i compldm*. 

_ .. ...... ... ^ ■ tin. 17ih Octnt-r I7f.l: ‘flu - icVir 


auo vtuvr ot tne nan mnwto: v» ».«* 

your Ouusultiit. m M t’us 17th Octnt-ir 1704: ‘The poor of tho couuiry, who 
u-.tfllM.c i to deal lit Mlt. Iwtebnut, and mbac, <>. nrr u !. i -m i ..i *h c lv 
dttlh biviid liv the trade of tho hi .up. .m\ «ln n l«t no lund t , 1 
mv/un* l» tin < onipauv, nml.!*•»■• larnmninif: •.o'cmicn «t ;<*ti\ mlim.l/ 
Wc h]i til n t lie i iv .. lit obwrv. to you, that * tcvy our <ii cut tur\ mi, cm. 
*-*rn«-d hi this mote Inw been tfuilt; .if a J-rvc-t, oMih w*-i * 

'»Us..i!,.,uv It. our .inters. In y<mr consutUttona of tho Ht l M.tv, wo flm\ 
Mttonit 111 .- *. iiilu|i etlorltnmilO I'HWli * «, tho mod iMrv C llhity m-c of 

’ “Ov.H.or r. r.hu: the I.ftttvcstobti) Roods htaotul the ..in pme. w u.-ti 

tii. ri . „ Km»'' lo I a l h* hnvc Wm\ frequently prnetb. .1 !• y. nr u*Mu. 

“J’h . 1 . , lt tin;, priv.lice you tlntertnluo to fnrhlil If, ! •»». * It imh 
,’ M| 1 • , i*. trttet tin (’imhfUiy’s im.vtm.Mit, • • udoi».*l mem 

it*., rlirht ikrln?*l to the Company fhu^ the phlrn.imud. ^*ltn n 

if h*»»-w byld over tho wavtirt/ A* ibo Cotnjitny »n- kuonn to 
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JWjy. with the Court of Directors, on the subject of hie return t*' 
chap. v. Bengal, Clive expressed himself in the following manner« 


17G5. 


w The trading in salt, betel-nut, and tobacco, having been 
one cause of the present disputes, I hope these article 
will bo restored to the Nabob, aud your servants abs^ 
lutely forbidden to trade in them. This will be striking 
the root of the evil.” 1 At a general meeting, however, 
proprietors, held on the 16th of May, 17G4, it was urged 
by several active members, and urged to the conviction of 
the majority, that the servants of the Company in Iudii* 
ought not to bo deprived of such precious advantages i 
which enabled them to revisit their native countries with 
such independent fortunes as they were entitled to expect* 
the* Court therefore resolved, “ That it bo recommended 
to the C ourt uf Directors to reconsider the orders sent to 
Bengal relative to tbo trade of the Company’s servants h* 
salt, betcl-uut, and tobacco, ami to regulato this important 
point, cither by restrictions framed at home, or by refer¬ 
ring it to the Governor and Council of Fort William.’* 2 In 
consequence of this recommendation, the Court of 1 hrertors 
by letter dated 1st of June, 1764, and sent by tlTES 
ship which carried out Lord Clive, instruct the Governor 
and Council, after “consulting the Nabob, to form a 
proper and equitable plan for carrying on the inland 
trade.” 

I ho presents which, since their acquiring an asoendem y 
in the government, their servants had been in the huhu of 


{ mrchuuc their lnve*tuicnt by ready money only, we require u fnll nxpi.omtion 
tow this C.tn affect tin in, or how it over could have been praelWiI in thr* pur- 
cbu«c of thtilr lovedim-nt. (which the iiitt«r port of Mr.J , 'i*nsii,j U . , » 
enured on eVu-ultaiion Die 21st July. 1761, muhiuntr-r; h r it v.«>uin hUuk** 
Justify • Mispi i.tu, tliiii the »;uo<H uf our tjcrvautt lime U*n put 0 u \ u mo 
wfcwvctt*. iu j»art payment of the Company** inve -inuail." 

1 l.i:liei t- L'irceiom. dated 27th April,’17<!4. imirTh l!*’l>ort, App. No. SU 
,J In quoting tPi* rcjmlutlon, nouic Important niiitMbnn have ' 
no rcftircme in given, It Is nut i*K* to **> with whom limy , 
ftritiro rtudiitlon runs, *’ tlmt It he rerimuhcii'lcd to I ho Coun m 
rr*ivn*l.h r the < ritei« neat in IicukhI rHatlsr to lint * ra«lo uf ft., t 

li-eiviim .o i! ■ <>i -.ill, | . tel, mill lob^« . o. anil th.it tin > •)«, ^ 

dlr.Uhiii . for regulating Ihi Miriu, ngreeab^ (<• the Oler, ,/, 0 / tf . r c 
and ihr Subu/*, i > to tluui muy npjr ;i prudimt. dither h\ t 
homo Ui<'n itrii 'j. j*k under which fUm irado o»hd»t lu bo i. 
rt nirrhiR u ♦»» tiro t«* u-nn.r and Council ul l*< rl William, to i 
nor tint point in >> h u ttrtimer i m may pr,> itit nH !«tun 
fill- HuhlUl ml no> 1 i . pi >;» *• 'l oljiet uf t* 

l *, »i *'r '• ip. .. r of the inp.M yV y 

H>s* a lu*.t III ( ot*< |I|* rUtrtt.geiuvni after 
M*» llOtc.da ,*-W. 
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omotiwes to a very large amount, from the HOC! 

-~tmd other oUiofa of the country, wore another <~ 

«*joct which now civ '. v l the sonouc attention of the - 
Company The practice which prevails m all rude govern- 
toonta of accompanying any application to a man n, power 
With n I fnn inn to some of his ruling passions, most 
f 4»ently to the steadied of all his panics his avari. c 
or rapacity has always remarkably distinguished the go- 
apaury, ^ au d hardly any to so extraordinary 

a degree "as the governments of the very rude people of 
India When the English suddenly acquired their extra¬ 
ordinary power in Bengal, the current of presents, so well 
accustomed to take its course in the channel drawn by 
hope and fear, flowed very naturally, and very copiously, 
into the lap of the strangers. A person in India, who had 
favours to ask, or evil to deprecate, could not easily be¬ 
lieve, till acceptance of his present, that the great man to 
whom he addressed himself was not his foe. Besides the 
sums, which we may suppose it to have been in the power 
of the receivers to conceal, and of the amount of which it 
ia not easy to form a conjecture, the following were de¬ 
tected and disclosed by the Committee of the House of 
Commons, in 1773. 

<4 Af.vo?,'ni of such Sums ua have beenproiud or acknowledged 
bnfor 0 the Committee to have been distributed by the Prinret 
<m / other .Vatinas of Bengal, from the Vear 1757 to ti 

Four 1760 , both int'htsioc ; d>$t\n<ju\*h\n>.) the prin'-ijnu 
Fimas of the said lHslrihutini s, and sj^efying the Sunt* 
received by each Person re,y cHivdy. 

Revolution in favour of M<ujr Jalher in 1757. 

Mr. Drake (Governor) . . utijmea. 280 , 0 <XJ .£31,500 

Colonel Clive as second iu the 

Select- Committee • 280,000 

Ditto as Commander in Chief 200,000 
l )iito as a private donation . 1000,000 1 

uitto as pi* » - 2,080,000 234,000 

i hv tiui Vxtract tu the Appendix, Ko. 102, from the rvM.nire 

u “1 otuirn Infers tlic (Jnvernnr an ! i\-.nnaUn Uni, 

llT!niI n n. lu OlQ ImlUhe pnmipAl n um» .-n.. »t In tv.. -I -u - • n-n of th- 

■ M ; ; 1%r .. tiuiinthcn received,M s prwntfiom CuWriCHvc.une 

t . ! , «*• 0 “ » BE K *« ** **" >>'“ 

win taken on oatti. 



1760. 
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Committee . 


240,000 


Ditto as a private donation 

. 800,000 


--—1,040,000 

117,001* 

Major Kilpatrick . 

. 240,000 

27,00*' 

Ditto as a private donation 

. 300,000 

33,750 

Mr. Maningliam . 

. 240,000 

27,0*0 

Mr. Bechcr . 

. 240,000 

27,000 

Six Members of Council one 

lack each . 600,000 

68,200 

Mr. Walsh 

. 500,000 

50,250 

Mr. Hcrafton . 

. 200,000 

22,500 

Mr. Lushington 

. 50,000 

6,625 

Stipulation to the navy and army 

600,000 


Memorandum, the sum of two lacks 
to Lord C live, ns Commander in 
Chief, must >»e deducted from this 
account, it being includod in the 
donation to tho army . 

Lord Clive’s jaghire was likewise ob¬ 
tained at this period 1 


1,2 61 , 07 # 


22,500 


1,286,67# 


Revolution in favour of Cossim, 1760. 


Mr. Sumner. 

Mr. Holwell. 270,000 

Mr. M'Guire.180,000 

Mr. Smyth . 134,000 

Major Yorkc. 134,000 

General Caillaud.200,OOu 


Mr. Vansittart, 1762, received soven 
lacks ; but the two lacks to Oenoral 
Cudluud arc included ; so that only 
five lacks must. bo counted for hero . 500,000 
Mr. M'Guiro 6000 gold mohrs . • 75,000 


2s,uod 
30,937 
20,6 
15,354 
15,36* 
22,0 Jd 


8,760 


200,260 


' l»y sit .1 MaK-nlir, 1.1 ft' t-t Olive, II, i a 7. (< in. r.rrect 
Mrttl’* ' ii n, t I't-anMl < li Ltl .i v { 1769, tv\ yc»n i»f\cr Mir J&ftin u** 
tin m<u«U m tlit thrum:.- -\\ ■ 
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Revolution in. favour of Jaffier, 1763. 


•- ^Pulation to tho army 
Dl tto to the : 


3 navy 


Jlupocs. £ 

. 2,600,000 291,000 
. 1,250,000 1 45,833 



1705. 


Major Munro 1 in 1764 rocoivod from 

Rulwan Singh • • ■ 

Ditto from the Nabob . 

The officers belonging to Major Munro’s 
family fr*»m ditto .... 
Tho unity received from the merchants 
at Bunuras. 


437,490 


400,000 


10,000 

3,000 


3,000 

46*666 


Nudjurn ul Dowla’s Accession, 1765. 

Mr. Spencer. 200,000 

Messieurs Pleydell, Burdett, and Gray, 

one lack each. 300,000 

Mr. Johnstone. 237,000 

Mr. Leycester.112,600 

Mi\ Senior. 172,500 

Mr. Middleton. 122,500 

Mr. Gideon Johnstone .... 50,000 


62,666 

23,333 


35,000 

27,650 

13.125 

20.125 
14,291 

5,833 


General Cumae roccivod from Hulwan¬ 
ning in 1705 . 

Ditto from tho K‘ng . 

Lord Clive received from tho Bugum 
in 1760 .. 


130,357* 


80,000 0,333 

200,n00 23,3.13 

oOO.OOO 58.333 


00,999 

i It nppeara Colonel Munro accepted n .laghirc from Out Kirue. of Cl2 i 
a-vcor. vrlitoh he duHverrd to the Nabob Me r J iMrr, ths drciututauica .f 
w j,ich oiv sUMm! In tho Jourtu*K of l»«tyo»r, 

•» ’jitcir rniiu•: uppvap l*y Crtdtstier llJ bwn Tti ci*- e 1 by tl»* partm ; hut 

thu Commits tbmK proper to Mu to. that MjIuuiinnU It. /& Cn n inUnd i n 
Pro«out"f one lack of rupees to cvdi of tin* iVmv d.puilM uml to treat with 
WmJUim alb-wla ut-nn lo father'- <b.<*l ; *s-. \h i, ui J. IniA no. I 

Middleton; but n and Mr. Ujixttor w m at 

tltov ouver accepted theirs. and Mr. Johnstone appear* tu c kmiuv.a 
hi* bvd; to Mohammed IU211 Cavrn, ■ ho would tint uoc .pt tham r u -o Mil. 
pi Mr v.ib fur MflOO rupees) appear to tun. 1 u alb « aid \vid 
ttm ftoWt t oiamlltrc. and no further evidence hw ’ r produced m 
a i ntimities ctm- trnlng them. Mr. Senior tbcvfccd 00,000 rupoe* of lib, 
QU a u , lAlvJ al , aiQ4t him in thLn account," 
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East India Company. 
Europeans 
Natives 
Armenians 


£ 

1,200,000 

600,000 

250,00" 

100,000 


East India Company . 


Cossim, 1760. 


2,150,000 

62,500 


East India Company. 
Europoans, Natives, &c. 


Jaffier, 1763. 


375,000 

600,000 


Peace with Suja-ad-dowla. 

Kost CompaDy . . . 5,000,000 

Total of Presents, 2,160,6654 
Restitution, &e. 3,770,833/. 

Total Amount, exclusive of Lord 
Clive’s jaghirc 


975,000 

583,333 


_ r . .. 940,498 

Memorandum. I he rupees are valued according to the 
mto of exchange of the Company’s hills at the different 


That this was a practice presenting the strongest dc- 
miu.d for effectual regulation, its obvious consequences 
render manifest and ble. In the fii 

laid the nabobs, rulers, und other leuding men of the 
country, under endless and unlimited oppression; because, 
so long os they on whom their whole power and influence 
depended wore pleased to desire presents, nothing coCild 
he withheld which they either possessed or bud it j u their 
power to ravage and extort. That the temptations under 
which the *ervaut» of the Company wore placed carried 
them to those heighls of exaction which wore within their 
roach, is far from true. They showed, on the contrary, o 
roaorvo and forbearance, which the education received in 
no other country, probably in the world, except their own, 
could have on; bled men, in their extraordinary eireuin- 


p Mi l ' ’■* **••» t .to. iU»d Condition of K. 1. C«npttn>, t‘ is, 
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PRESENTS FORBIDDEN. 

^ maintain. Besides the oppression upon the -- 

—*— 'w tho country, to which the receiving of presents chap. v. 

prej areil the way, this dangerous practice laid the founda- ———- 
of perpetual perfidy in tho servants of the Company 
tho interests of their employers. Not those plans of 
policy which were calculated to produce tho happiest 
results to tho Company, but those which were calculated 
to multiply the occasions for presents, and render them 
most effectual, were the plans recommended by the strong¬ 
est motives of interest to the agents and representatives 
of the Company in India. It is still less true, in the case 
of perfidy to the Company, than in the case of oppression 
to the natives, that tho interests of tho Company’s ser¬ 
vants were to tho greatest practicable extent pursued 
There seems not upon the most jealous scrutiny any 
reason to believe that any one of the greatest transactions 
or revolutions, m which the English, up to this period 
were instrumental, was not sincerely regarded at the time, 
by the men on whom the decision depended, as required 
>y the interests of their employers and country ; nor lias 
It yet boon certainly made appear, that in any of tho 
instances in question, the circumstances of tho moment 
admitted of a better decision. 


I In (. uinpouy now resolved that tho bonofit of presents 
shi.uM at. any rato change nm*t> re : and they ordained and 
comma., I d, that now covonuiv dated May. 1704. blmnld 
; ,u ° 1 XlCU A t f l1 14,1 f l,eir servunttt, both <*ivil and military, 
binding them to pay to tho Company tho amount of all 
presents and gratuit 1c. in wfm'mu vor •jhnjui, t f.-. rivet from 
tho natives, iu cu.su tho ummnt cxoovdud four thousand 
rupees ; and not to accept any present or gratuity, though 
not exceeding four thousand rupees, if amounting to so 
muoh as one thousand, without the consent of tho Resi¬ 
dent and Council. An unbounded power was still reserved 
by the Honourable Company for receiving or ext >rting 
piTHiii its in lonofit to themselves. But us their arrvauts 
wore in rio danger of being so mpaoiouu for their manic re* 
emolument as their own, auy affects which this regulation 
was oaloulutod to produce were all naturally good. 

With these powers and regulations, Lord Cliro (such 
- now tho 1-auk and title of thin Anglo-Iudmn chief) 
,f aUod from England on the 4th of June, 17fll, and arrived 
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(t Madras on the 10th of April, 1765 ; where 
intelligence that the dangers of which the alarm had sent 
him to India were entirely removed ; that the troops were 
obedient ; that not only Meer Casim was expelled, but all 
his supporters subdued ; that the Emperor had cast him¬ 
self upon the 'protection of the English ; and that the 
Nabob, Meer Jafficr, was dead. His sentiments upon this 
intelligence were communicated in a private letter to Mr. 
Rous, dated seven days exactly after his arrival: 1 “We 
have at last,” said he, “ arrived at that critical period 
which I have long foreseen ; I mean that period which 
renders it necessary for us to determine, whether we can 
or shall tako the whole to ourselves. Jaffier Ally Khan 
is dead, and his natural son is a minor; but I know not 
whether ho is yet declared successor. Suja-ad-dowla is 
beaten from his dominion; wo aro in possession of it, and it 
is scarcely hyperbole to eay, to-morrow the whole 1 Mogul 
empire is m our power. The inhabitants of the country, 
we know by long experience, have no attachment to any 
obligation. Their forces are neither disciplined, com¬ 
manded, nor paid as oui“s are. Can it then he doubted 
that a largo army of Europeans will effectually preserve us 
as sovereigns : not only holding in awe the attempts of any 
country Prince, but by rendering us so truly formidable 
that no French, Dutch, or other enemy will presume to 
molest us.-—You will, I am "sure, imagine with me, that 
after the length we have run, the Princes of Indostan 
must conclude our views to be boundless; they have such 
instances of our ambition, that they cannot suppose us 
capable of moderation. The very Nabobs whom we might 
support, would be either covetous of our possessions, or 
jealous of our power. Ambition, fear, avarice, would bo 
daily watching to destroy us: a victory would bo but a 
temporary relief to us ; for the dethroning the first Nabob 
would be followed by sotting up another, who, from the 
flame principles, would, whon his treasure admitted of bis 
ke ping up an army, pursue the very path of his prede¬ 
cessor. Wo must indeed become Nabobs ourselves, 1,1 
fact, if not. in name;— v inlly so without diflguis® , 

but on this subject I cannot be certain until my arrival m 


1 S< m c.thov letters ou 
fcn«l Mr. I’itIK. LMo, il, 


fftl in Bengal, fr au Clive to Gom'ral Carnae 
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With these views of the bold and splendid BOOK IV. 
ures which it was now the time to pursue; and chap.vi. 
anticipating the important effects which those dazzling 
transactions would have on the price of the Company’s 
Stock, this great man forgot not to deliberate how they 
might be directed to bear upon his own pecuniary inter¬ 
ests. Ho wrote on the very same day to Ins private agent 
in London as follows : “I have desired Mr. Rous to furnish 
you with a copy of my letter to him of this day’s date, 
likewise with the cipher, that you may bo enabled to un¬ 
derstand what follows: ‘ The contents are of such great im¬ 
portance, that I would not have them transpire. Whatever 
money I may have in the public Funds, or any where else, 
and as much as can be borrowed in my name , I desire may 
be, without loss of a minute, invested in East India Stock. 

You will speak to my Attorneys on this point. Let them 
know I am anxious to have my money so disposed of; and 
press them to hasten the affair as much as possible.’ ” 1 
The letter to Mr. Rous, and the shortness of the period 
which intervened between the arrival of Lord Clivo in 
Bengal and his assuming the dewanee or revenues, would 
leave no doubt that he commanded all the money which 
he possessed, or which he could borrow, to bo invested in 
India Stock, in contemplation of the riso of price wliich 
that measure was calculated to produce; had he not, when 
examined on tho subject of this letter by the Committee 
of the House of Commons, declared absolutely, “that he 
had not while at Madras formed tho resolution to seize 
the dewanee.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Political state of the Carnatic .— Views of the Xabob on 
Governor of Vdorc , King of Tmjore , and Murauurs .— 
Treaty with Tanjore—Company s Jag hire .— War on Mo¬ 
hammed Issoof—Mound of the Cavcry. 

1)Y the final overthrow of the French in the Carnatic, 
1) Hie British in that part of India had accomplished an 
object far greater than any to which, at the beginning of 

* r.umet* of both Letter » are ffivon in the Appendix, No. Uxxil. ana 
IVixm. Of the Third Report of tho Committee, 1771 
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IV. the contest, they had ever elevated their hopes. To see 
vi. the Carnatic under the Government of a chief, who should 
have obligations to them for his elevation, and from whose 
gratitude they might expect privileges and favour, was the 
alluring prospect which had carried them into action. 
They not only now beheld the man, whose interest they 
had espoused, in possession of the government of the coun¬ 
try, but they beheld him dependent upon themselves, and 
tho whole kingdom of the Carnatic subject to their abso¬ 
lute will. 

It was the grand object of deliberation, and the grand 
practical difficulty, to settle in what proportion the powers 
and advantages should bo divided between the nominal 
sovereign and tho real one. Clear, complete, well-defined 
and unambiguous regulations, aro naturally employed for 
the prevention of discordance, when tho parties have wis¬ 
dom, and are free from clandestine views.* On the pie- 
sent occasion, according to tho slovenly modo in which the 
business of gov. rument is usually transacted, few things 
were regulated by professed agreement; the final distri¬ 
bution was left to come out among the practical, that 
is, tho fortuitous results of government ; and of the two 
parties each inwardly resolved to appropriate as great a 
share of the good things as power and cunning would 
allow. 

Tho English were not disposed to forget that upon thorn 
the whole burden of the war had devolved; that they 
alone had conquered and gained the country; that the 
assistance of Mohammed Ali hail been of little or ratlior 
of no importance; and that even now he possessed not 
resources and talents sufficient to hold the government in 
his hands, unless they continued to support him. 

On tho other hand, Mohammed Ali looked upon himself 
as invested with all tho dignity and power of Nabob; and 
the absolute ruler of tho country. During the whole p r ' >_ 
gross of tho dispute, tho English had represented them¬ 
selves as Contending only for him j hud proclaimed tha 
his rights wore indisputable ; aud that their zeal f° r i us " 
tico was tlic great motive which had engaged them so 


‘ It it. *eat\<yiy Ju*t, hnwnor. I 

HiiitiiM) vttrcinit#tun« , < i * will novo r 
1 > turifrt U»6 ortlcr uf Oiittrj, n 
t-Uure,—W. 
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DISPUTES OF T1IE NABOB. 

'as***- „ ». ■ 

considjT himself the m.is » meritoriously exerted 

obligations to a servant nau 

himself in his cause. bc tween the rulers of tho 

The seeds of ^ i* in ft fruitful soil, were rnul- 
Carnakc, abundantly country . The avidity, which 

l ipli^by thc pomxry f j ^ wcry part of India 

ma.le tbo English [ ° aJ mled them with hopes of a 
abounded with neb ^ from ^ rosourcos of the Carnatic, 
great ^ I ' ua ' 11 , th | ia ,| already experienced how little was 

frLSrS^>-*** 

districts which had como into their power ; though they 
v, ore also aware how the country had been desolated 
bv tho ravages of war, they still expected it to yield a 
large supply to their treasury, and accused aud com¬ 
plained of the Nabob when their expectations were not 
fulfilled. 

The Nabob, who was the weakest party, and as such had 
the greatest occasion for the protection of well-defined 
regulations, had, before tho surrender of tho French in 
Pondicherry, presented a draught of the conditions o 
which it appeared to him expedient that the two par u. 
should bind themselves. He offered to pay to the Com¬ 
pany, in liquidation of the sums for which in the course 
of the war he had become responsible, twenty-eight lacs 
of rupees annually till tho debts should bo dischargee ; 
and three lacs of rupees annually to defray tb*' expense o 
the garrison at Trichi nopoly. Should IVndiclirrrj ic- 
duced, and tl.c Company afford him an ,,leipmt :■ Civ* to 
r vtract from tho renters auil other trilmtanc. of tho 
country, the contributions which they owed, he would dis- 
? l is debt to the Company m oue year : should any 
°ri V^d striots between Nclore and Tiuivclly, be taken or 
of tho ' pneniv, a proportional deduction must 

plundetci by . tw«"mv eight lacs which were a- -• 

I aim place, fi-o ^ ^ otbol . ^ t l,o Nabob desired, 

jlV'i 'nLrnnv would not countenanco tlio disobedi- 

that the Company ^ admini8trftt ors ; that tho 

ei.ee of tho local g garrisons should not inter- 

‘•'habitants; that the Nabob’s Hag, instead of the Gom- 
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ROOK: should be hoisted in the different forts ; and that 

cuai\ vi. the Company should, when required, assist his officers in 
the collection of tho revenue. 

The President, whether lie decided without reflection, 
or thought a promise which would keep the Nabob in good 
humour, and might be broken at any time, was an obliga¬ 
tion of no importance, expressed by letter his assent °to 
these conditions. 1 In a short time, however, tho President 
and Council presented to the Nabob a demand for fifty 
lacs of rupees. The Nabob, as this was a sum which lie 
did not possess, endeavoured by all the means in his power 
to evade the contributidn. Unable to resist tho importu¬ 
nities of his allies, he was driven to his credit, which was 

\oi\ low; and under disadvantageous terms, which heaped 
ox^tod 111 a l0a<1 ° f d ° bt ’ h ° raised by loai1 tIi0 mone y they 

The expense of the war, the exhaustion of their own 
treasury, anti their exaggerated conception of the riohoTof 
tho country of which they bad made him sovereign run- 
dored the President and Council by no means sparing in 
their requisitions upon tho Nabob. It was stipulated 
that he should repay the whole expenses of tho siego of 
Pondicherry. Even to this he agreed, upon condition of 
receiving all tho stores which should be taken in the place. 
Tho servants of tho Company, however, appropriated the 
stores to themselves ; and they met the complaints of the 
Nabob, by promising to allow for them a certain sum in 
his account : in other words, they took for their own 
benefit what by their own contract belonged to the Nabob, 
and promised to make their masters pay him something, 
more or less, by way of compensation. Their masters, 
however, wore on this occasion not leas alive to their own 
interests than their servants had been to theirs ; and no 
sooner heard of the sum which had boon allowed to the 
Nuhoh in Ihctir hut-lm than tluiy ordered it to ho r«uburtf«d 
to his account; while their servants wore loft in untUe- 
turbed possession of the stores. 3 

from tho inode ffi which tho country was governed ; by 
subdivision into local ootnmands, with a military force 


' Mr. I’lKot i 


Qm-.i.u by ii ,q 
»*»»>, lifl. 
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VIEW OF THE NABOB. 

h of strength in the hands of every local com- BOO! 
rTwho withheld the revenue of his district, as often chav . \ 
as he beheld a prospect of escaping punishment for his 
faults; it has frequently been seen what difficulties at- A< * 
tended the realizing of revenue, whenever the government 
became disordered or weak. For a series of years, the 
Carnatic had been subject to no regular government; the 
different antagonists had collected the revenues, and raised 
contributions, in those districts which had at any time 
fallen into their hands ; and the commanders of districts 
and forts had eluded payment as often as it was in their 
power. From this wasted and disordered country, with 
an in.significant army, and no resources for its augmen¬ 
tation, was Mohammed Ah required to find means for the 
support uf his own government, for the gratification of his 
own taste and passions, and to satisfy the unbounded ex¬ 
pectations of the English. 

The hopes of the Nabob, wbo knew the poverty of the 
country, and with what severity everything had been 
stripped from those among the district Governors who 
enjoyed not extraordinary means of defence, were chiefly 
fixed upon the supposed treasures of Mortiz Ali, Governor 
of Veloro, the riches of Tanjore, and the two Marawars. 

The fort, and district of Velore was an acknowledged por¬ 
tion of the Carnatic territory. Tanjore and the Marawars 
were separate principalities, which, as often as they woro 
pressed by the strength of their neighbours bad, according 
to Indian practice, occasionally paid them tribute; ;is 
Bengal and the Carnatic themsclverj hud paid to the Mah- 
rattas ; but which had never been incorporated with the 
Mogul empire, nor regarded their dep< ndtnco as more than 
casual, temporary, and unjust. 

The strength, however, of the Nabob was altogether 
inadequate to the coercion of such powerful chiefs ; and 
f.r (,ho accomplishment of mo important an • bj«v< f h«* "u 
portunod the Presidency to join their forces to his. The 
state of the treasury at Madras, exhausted by the efforts 

of ho tediouH ami oxponaiva a war, rendered the English 
by no means desirous of engaging immediately in fresh 
adventures. And it was not without difficulty that in the 
,: 'unmor of 17G1 they were induced to lend their aid for 
ttm reduction of Veloro. It rcsistod the exertions of the 
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BOOK IV. army for three months, and but ill repaid the conquerors 
chap. vi. by the treasure which it contained. 


The conquest of Tanjore was an object of still greater 
promise. As it had not yet been ravaged by foreign 
armies, the ideas of Indian wealth, which so long had 
sparkled in the imaginations of men, were not altogether 
extinct . The country, though small, was undoubtedly fer¬ 
tile ; the incompatibility between the existence of a rude 
government and people, and the production and accumu¬ 
lation of wealth, was not understood ; and the expectations 
which had misled both the French and the English still 
maintained their sway in the mind of Mohammed Ali. 
Besides, an ruler of the Carnatic, it was his interest to add 
a principality of some importance to his dominions, and 
to remove a neighbour who might on every emergency 
become a dangerous foe. 

The English, however, either because they had descended 
in their estimate of the riches of the country, or because 
they had ascended in their estimate of the difficulty of its 
subjugation, discovered an aversion, which the Nabob was 
unable to overcome, to embark in the conquest of Tanjore 
The. Governor recommended negotiation ; and offered him¬ 
self as mediator. To settle with the subordinate agents 
of his own government belonged, he said, to the Nabob 
himself: but the King of Tanjore was a sovereign Prince • 
and a tribunal, distinct from that of either party, namely 
that of an independent mediator, was necessary Vo adjust 
the differences between them. 1 

Tho Nabob resisted this mode of adjustment, with 
great eagerness ; and, rather than adopt it, would havo 
postponed the enforcement of his claims, trusting to the 
chapter of accidents, and a time to come, at which the 
Raja might yield at discretion. The Presidency, however, 
know their power ; they sent, therefore, an agent to Tan¬ 
jore, to hear tho allegations of both parties, and suggest 
tho conditions of an agreement. The following were t he 
terms which they resolved to confirm: That twenty-two 
lacs of rupees, at. five instalments, should be paid by the 
Raja t o tho Nabob, os arrears ; four lacs as a present ; and 

• This l*i •▼Wenlly Uio meaning of Mr. IH. it’« l«Uer to the May 

U, from winch, 1/ n mi-inurj>r.ttat!"ii, Uio author »>i ,ll ° 

Management of the K. 1. V. «lr*w» an * tuition, p. 124. 
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—rmally as a tribate : That the districts, on the other BOOK IV. 
hand, of Coiladdy and Elangad should he ceded to the chap. vi. 

Baja ; and that Ami should be restored to its former - 

Governor or Killedar. The pecuniary exactions were 
greatly inferior to the claims of the Nabob ; and so great 
reluctance did lie show to the ratification of the treaty, 
that, Mr Pigot is said to have seized his chop or seal, and 
applied it to the paper with his own hand. 1 Aware that 
the inflated conceptions diffused among their countrymen 
of the riches of India, and of Tanjore as a distinguished 
part of India, might lead the Court of Directors to regard 
the sum extracted from the Raja as criminally small, the 
Presidency wrote, in their own defence ; that, without 
their assistance, the Nabob was unable to extract a single 
rupee ; that the reduction of Tanjore would have been a 
difficult enterprise ; that they had not an army sufficient 
for the purpose ; that the expedition would have occa¬ 
sioned an expense which they were unable to bear ; and 
that a rupture with the Raja would have tended to raise 
up other enemies. The inability of the country to sustain, 
without oppression, a heavier exaction, they wore either 
not yet aware of, or did not care to allege. When the 
Directors afterwards transmitted their reflections, the}' 
said : “If four lacs were given as a present, it seems as if 
the Company ought to have it, for their interposition and 
guarantee of the treaty. Wo shall bo glad to have this 
afloir explained to us, that we may know the real state of 
the case, with respect to that donation.’’- The twenty- 
two lacs wore directed to be paid to the C.unjwuiy, and 
credit was given fur them in the Naf«>b\s account. 

The war between tho English, ant* French, which had 
ceased in India with the fall of Pondicherry, was termi- 
d in Europe by the treaty of Paris, definitively si 
on tho 10th of February, 1703. Of this treaty the olovonth 
article intended to define tho rights of the two nations in 
India/or those advantages, in the enjoyment of which 

i r« hi9 l8 5Uiiet j ou the authority of the Nabob v I .otter to Mr I^lk, October 
ft 177 ,, 'Hie author of the Hint, and Management, Ac., m. . “ «>- aural Uw- 
e Mr lluuchier, and particularly Colonel Call, and II; rails, "-..-re either 
I'fvsem ut'this trannaetloo, or were convinced of the truth ot st, tr.-m the in- 
cotife-atahlc information, given by others ns well tv L> the i>. whomudo 
Wavy complaint* to them of tho Proddmirs conduct:' y. 127 

J 1 ators from tho Court of Directors to the Pnraldent and Council of Fort 
George, 3uth December, 1763. 
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IV. the relative strength of the two parties made them wil- 
cjjaf. vi. ling to engage not to molest one another, was in the fol¬ 
lowing words: “ That Great Britain shall restore to France, 
in the condition they now are, the different factories* 
which that crown possessed, as well on the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel and Orissa, as on that of Malabar, as also in Ben¬ 
gal, at tho beginning of tho year 1749. And France re¬ 
nounces all pretensions to the acquisitions which she has 
made on the coast of Coromandel and Orissa. 2 And his 
most Christian Majesty shall restore, on his part, all that 
he may have conquered from Great Britain in the East 
Indies during the present war, and will expressly cause 
Natal and Tapanouly, 3 in the island of Sumatra, to be 
restored. Aud ho further engages not to erect fortifica¬ 
tion*, or to keep troc^ in any part of the dominions of 
the Su, « J *lar of Kongol 5 «><! in order to preserve future 
peace on the coast of Coromandel and Orissa, the Enelish 
and French shall acknowledge Mohammed Ali Khan for 
lawful Nabob of tho Carnatic, and Salabut Jung for lawful 
Stib&hdar of the Deccan, and both parties shall renounce 
all demands and' pretensions of satisfaction, with which 
they might charge each other, or their Indian allies, for 
the deprodation or pillage committed on either side during 
tho war.” ® 

In the distribution of the advantages of the Carnatic 
sovereignty, for such it now might truly be deemed as 
scarcely oveD a nominal subjection was acknowledged either 
to the Subahnar of the Deccan, or the Emperor himself 
the English imagined they had as yet not appropriated to 
themselves the requisite share. They began accordingly 
to represent to the Nabob, the necessity of bestowing 
upon the Company a jaghire : or a grant of lands, the 
rents and revenues of which, free from any deduction to 
the Nabob's treasury, should accrue to themselves. The 
Nabob urged tho narrowness of his own resources, the 
load of dobt under which ho laboured, tho great propor¬ 
tion of liis revenue already allowed to tho Company, and 
the cession which he had made, not only of lands, but of 
tho tribute which the Company owed for Madras itself. 

The Company, in truth, hud now placed themselves in 


» Oeinptolr*. 
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iIOHAMMED ISSOOF ATTACKED. 

rion of considerable difficulty. Tho Presidency 
i help observing, that under the weakness of both 
the mind und the resources of the Nabob, the defence of 
the Carnatic must rest upon them; and that they must, 
therefore maintain at all times an army sufficient to op¬ 
pose its*enemies. This, without tho revenue of tho 
country, was a burden which they knew they could not 
sustain/ And yet to strip of all his revenue a sovereign 
Prince, of whose rights they had so often proclaimed 
themselves tho champions, was a procedure which bore a 
most unfavourable appearance, and from which formidable 
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accusations against them could hardly fail to be drawn. 

The Company took the course which power, though less 
supported by reasons, will most commonly pursue. They 
adopted the alternative which was most agreeable to 
themselves ; and the revenues of the Carnatic gradually 
passed into their hands. The President, however, was 
anxious that, at this time, the donation should wear the 
appearance of a voluntary act on the part of the Nabob; 
and amid his efforts of persuasion assured him, if wo can 
believe the Nabob himself, “that if four districts were 
given, tho Company would be extremely pleased and 
obliged to him, and would ever assist him and his children 
with a proper force of Europeans, without desiring any 
thing further; that till he had cleared off his debts to the 
Company, tho revenues of those districts, after defraying 
the expenses of tho soldiers, should In* placed to the credit 
of his account. ] When the President begun to pass from 
tho tone of suggestion to that of requisition, uud tho 
Nal>ob perceived that compliance could not bo escaped, ho 
endeavoured to obtain the security of at leust a written 
promise for those terms which had been offered in order 
to gain his consent. But when he transmitted the draft 
of on agreement, in which those 1 erms were specified, and 
which he requested the Governor and Council to sign, tho 
temper of tho President broke through his policy ; and ho 
pulled off the mask with which he had hitherto endea¬ 
voured though it must be confessed but awkwardly, to 
cover from the Nabob and the world the view of Lis real 


1 Don ,i Appendix, n. lpl. Thin declaration i t mn k In a *u> «c-jitcnt eor- 
r®»l*'»d«.iice between tho Nabob and the Governor and Council.*, id not denied 
SW i:,!Vu mor and Coimclli though such a bargain, they *ov, was a bad one 

ll »c Company. 
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situation. Ho sent back tlie agreement unsigned, with 
strong marks of his displeasure; and told the Nabob by 
letter, that it ill became the situation in which he stood, 
to make conditions with the Company; since they, said 
he, “ do not take any thing from you; but they are the 
givers, and you are a receiver.” 1 

It was not till the summer of 1763, that tho Nabob and 
Presidency were enabled to turn their attention to Madura 
and Tinivelly. Though Mohammed Issoof had been vi¬ 
gorously employed, from the raising of the siege of Madras, 
till the fall of' Pondicherry, in reducing the refractory 
Polygars aud other local commanders, obedience and tran¬ 
quillity wore by no means established. And when that 
active and useful partisan proposed to take the country’ as 
renter, and to become responsible, though for a small 
revenue, from a region which hitherto had cost much and 
yielded nothing, the offer was not unwillingly embraced. 
Mohammed Lssoof, like other renters of India, had no 
doubt an inclination to withhold if possible tho sum which 
he engaged to pay out of the taxes which he was empow¬ 
ered to collect: and, like other Governors, contemplated, 
it is probable, from the very beginning, tho chance of in¬ 
dependence. It cannot, however, he denied, that the 
enemies with whom he had as yet been obliged to struggle, 
and who had heretofore rendered the country not only 
unproductive, but burdensome, left him no revenue to pay. 
It appeare, accordingly, that none had ever been received. 
For this failure, the Nabob and the Company now pro¬ 
ceeded to inflict chastisement, and in the month of August, 
1763, a combined army of natives and English marched to 
Madura. Mohammed Issoof endeavoured by negotiation, 
and tho influence of those umong ilio English whom ho had 
rendered hi* friends, to ward off the blow. But When he 
found thei-e efforts unavailing, ho resolved to give himself 
the chance of a struggle in hie own defence. He wuj not 
a man of whom the subjugation \uu to be expected at an 
c( my price, lie baffled all tho efforts of the Nabob and 
the Company, till the month of October, 1764; when lie 
bml already forced them to expend a million sterling* and 
no ordinary quantity of English blood; aud without a 
deed of treachery which placed his person in their hands, 
1 Mr. P i; - LotUr to Or: Nabob, August 13, 
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ETWEEN the nabob and tanjore. 

how far he might have prolonged his re- BOO: 
Ammvr a body of French troops whom lio had . chat. vi 
received from the Raja of Tanjore, was a person of the 
name of Marchaud, by whom he was seized and delivered 

t,J Tho o'ccas'imis on which the interests of the Nabob and 
of tho Rain of Tanjore were liable to clash or to interfere, 
became, through their jealousy and mutual hatred a per- 
petuftl source of contention. The treaty which had been 
formed under the coercive authority of the English, had 
defined the terms of their pecuniary relation: with the 
usual want of foresight, every thing else was left vague 
and disputable. The river Cavery, about six miles to the 
north-west of Trichinopoly, is divided into two streams, 
of which tho northern takes the name of Coleroon, and, 
by a course not far from direct, joins the sea at Devi- 
Cotah. The southern branch, which retains the name of 
Cavery, passes through the flat alluvial territory of Tan¬ 
jore ; and dividing itself into a great number of smaller 
streams, overflows, and fructifies the country. But it so 
happens that the two branches of this great river, after 
flowing at some distance from one another, for a spaco of 
about twenty miles, again approach, forming what is 
called the island of Soringham, and are only prevented by 
a narrow nock.of land, which requires continual repairs, 
from reuniting their streams, and falling down the channel 
of tho Coleroon to tho ocean. The kingdom of Tunjoro 
was thus in tho highest degree interested in the preHorva- 
tion of tho mound of the Cavery, upon tin- waters of 
which its vegetative powers so greatly depended ; and it 
must have anciently been a powerful instrument of co¬ 
ercion in the hands of tho neighbouring kingdom of Tri¬ 
chi nopoly, within the territories of which it appeal's to 
have been always included. 

The Nabob, as sovereign of ruchmopoly, now assumed 
authority over tho mound of tho Cavery; and the-dispute 
between him and the Raja grew to importance. L ho Raja 
endeavoured to make tho reparation of tho mound tho 
condition of paying the money which ho ..wed by the 
treaty; uud the President, after writing Severn! letters to 
t'.v Nabob, appointed a deputy to inquire into the subject 
a "d to make his ropdrts. The rights in question were 
v oi. m. t 
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IV. actually two. The first was the right of sovereignty in 
ciiap. vn. the mound ; the second was the right of having the mound 
preserved and repaired. The first, as no ono disputed, 
belonged to the Nabob. The second, if prescription and 
equity constituted any title, as undeniably belonged to the 
Raja. Ignorantly and awkwardly, and not without English 
co-operation,'they blended them together in one question; 
and the dispute became interminable. Who had tlio right 
of repairing the mound, was the subject about which they 
contended; the Nabob claiming it, as inherent in the 
sovereignty; and the Raja as inherent in the title which 
he possessed to the waters of the C’avery. Unhappily, in 
the right which, as sovereign, the Nabob claimed, of per¬ 
mitting no one but himself to repair the mound, ho 
tacitly included the right of omitting all repairs whenever 
he pleased. 1 ho Raja, who dreaded the consequences, 
solicited an interview; and by making ample submission 
and protestations, effected a temporary compromise. It 
was not long, however, before be had again occasion to 
complain ; and wrote the most pressing letters to Madras, 
beseeching the Presidency to lay their commands upon 
tlio Nabob for the repair of the mound. The Nabob 
hardly disguised his intention of allowing it to be washed 
away; alleging the wishes of his own people,'who, on 
account of the overflowing of the low grounds to* the 
eastward of Triohinopoly, desired the waters of the Cavery 
to be turned into the channel of theColcroon. The English 
at last interfered, with a determination to prevail; and 
the Nabob, but not before the month of January, 17G3, 
and with great reluctance, gave his consent, that the 
mound of the Cavery should be repaired by the King of 
Tonjoro.* 


CHAPTER VII. 

Second Administration of Chen. — Cvmpanfs Order* res- 
ptetintf the- Privatp Trade disregarded .— Arrangements 
with the Vizir.— II r iih the Emperor.—Acquisition of the 
lkwuHofc.—A*rn\ftc Trade created a Monopoly for the 

ft) l'apcri la itouVs Aj>pcndU, Noe. vl. x.Xii.jtJli. 
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ATE OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

iJ^dveft of the superior Servants.—Reduction of the Mi!i- BOOK IV. 
tary Allowances.— Its efacts.—Clive resigns, and Verelst c hap. vn. 
succeeds —Proceedings in England relative to the Pate of 
dividend on Company's Stock.—Financial Difficulties.— 

Verelst resigns, and Cartier succeeds. 
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L ORD CLIVE, together with Mr. Sumner and Mr. Sykes, 
%vho had accompanied him from England, and were 
two of the persons empowered to form the Select Com¬ 
mittee arrived at Calcutta, on the 3d of May, 1765. Tho 
two other persons of whom that extraordinary machine of 
government was to be composed, were absent; General 
Comae, beyond the confines of the province of Bahar, with 
the army ; and Mr. Verelst, at the distant settlement of 
Chittagong. For as much as tho disturbances, which 
guided the resolves of the Company, when they decreed 
that such a new organ of government should exist, were 
now removed ; and for as much as the Select Committee 
were empowered to exercise their extraordinary powers 
for so long a time only as those disturbances should 
remain ; it was a question, whether they were entitled to 
form themselves into a governing body ; but a question of 
wdiich they speedily disposed. 1 On the 7th of May, ex¬ 
actly four days after tlioir arrival, Lord Clive, and the two 
gentlemen who accompanied him, assembled : and without 
waiting for communication with tho lest of the destined 
members declared tho Select Commit toe formed ; 4 a ruined 
the whole powers of govermneni civil and military; and 
‘ administered to themselves and their secretaries an oath 
of secrecy. 

The great corruption which they represented as pre¬ 
vailing in the government* and tainting to a prodigious 
* degree the conduct of the Company’s servants, was tho 
foundation ou which they placed 'lie necessity for tho 
establishment of tho Committee. The picture which they 
drew of these corruptions exhibited, it is true, the most 


1 « | ',x<in mv nrrivfll in nemcal" «dd GUre ^ hi » in the Hou*e of 

CuuJJE^utUpi^P 31 “l frund the ,,wcr, given veto no 1.o*cl/«,a 
‘'in. ,ijiv worded, that they were immediately contested by the < uimi.il. I 
**• determined houover w put the uuwt extensive contraction upon them, 
• # "•'• i v.-a8 determined to do my duty to my country.; 
ni re*t were ••two," and to ono t>( these at least, General Curiae, 1 ord 
n, w ''role- thf moment ot In? arrival. There v o» no occasion to wait for his 
p u *tncx or tha} ul \ crolst. lifts of Clive, ii. 518.—W. 
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BQ&XaY. hideous and the most disgusting features. But the impar- 
chap. vii. tial judge will probably find, that the interest of the Com- 

--— mittee to make out the appearance of a strong necessity 

1/65. f or j n vesting themselves with extraordinary powers, after 
the original cause for them had ceased to exist, had soinC 
influence on their delineations. In the letter, addressed 
to the Committee, with which Lord Clive opened their 
proceedings, on the 7tli of May, “ A very few days,” ho 
says, “ are elapsed since our arrival; and yet, if we com 
sider what has already come to our knowledge, we cannot 
hesitate a moment upon the necessity of assuming the 
power that is in us of conducting, as a Select Committee, 
the affairs both civil and military of this settlement. 
\Y hat do we hear of, what do we see, but anarchy, com 
fusion, and, whai is worse, an almost general corruption- 
Happy, I am sure, you would have been, as well as myself 
had the late conduct of affairs been bo irreproachable as to 
have permitted them st ill to cont inue in tho luimUi of tin' 
Governor and Council.” Yet one would imagine that four 
days afforded not a very ample space for collecting a satis¬ 
factory body of evidence on so extensive a field, 1 especially 
if wo must believe the noble declarer, that tbo dotermina¬ 
tion to which it led was a disagreeable one. 

u Three paths,” observed his Lordship, when afterwards 
defending hirnself, “ were before mo. 1. One was strewed 
with abundance of fair advantages. I might have put my¬ 
self at the head of tho government as I found it. I might 
have encouraged the resolution which tho gentlemen had 
taken not to execute the new covenants which prohibited 
tho receipt of presents : and, although I had executed tho 
covenants myself, I might have contrived to return to 
England with an immense fortune, infamously added to 
the one before honourably obtained- 2. Finding my 
powers disputed, I might in despair have given up tlm 
commonwealth, and have left Bengal without making an 
effort to save it. Such a conduct would huve been deemed 
the effect of fully and cowardice, d. The third path waB 
intricate. I)ungci* and difficulties wore on every side- 
.But 1 resolved to jAirsuc it. In short, I was determined 


i MoM of Uic I vldt no wa* Mippllcd in the minute* null prAtvodlnuji of US’ 
UwinnlttiM : milch WA« fnvnl hiM bv th« ovutr*! nf thu jinvtlcn thvmr.OlVl'A- 
i.u . ii.ayj.-W. 
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VIEWS OF CLIVE. 
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duty to the public, although I should incur the 
uum of the whole settlement. The welfare of the Com- 
pany required a vigorous exertion, and I took the resolution 
°f cleansing the Augean Stable.” 1 

Another circumstance deserves to be mentioned, of 
""'hick. Lord Clive takes no notice in his speech, though on 
°thor occasions it is not forgotten ; that without the for¬ 
mation of the Select Committee, he would, as Governor, 
have enjoyed only a shadow, or at best a small fragment of 
power, in his letter to the Directors, dated the 20th of 
February, in which he describes the transactions of the 
first five mouths of his new administration, he sa3's, “The 
gentlemen in Council of late years at Bengal, seem to havo 
been actuated, in every consultation, by a very obstinate 
and mischievous spirit. The oflice of Governor has been 
in a maimer hunted down, stripped of its dignity, and then 
divided iuto sixteen shares, —the number of person., of 
whom the board consisted. “ Two pat hs." ho observer, in 
nearly the same language as was afterwards used in his 
Kpooeh, u were evidently open to me : the one smooth, and 
strewed with abundance of rich advantages that might 
easily bo picked up ; the other untrodden, uud every step 
opposed with obstacles. I might have taken charge of the 
government upon the same footing on which I found it.; 
“ wt ”• T n "8l>t havo onioyoa tlu. uuwo of Governor, and 
tm\e siinorvil the honour, importance, and dignity of tho 
post to continue in their state of annihilation. 1 might 
have contented myself as others had l»of<-re me, with being 
a cipher, or, wliat. is little belter, the I t-.i, among sixteen, 
equals: and I might have allowed this passive conduct to 
be attended with the usual douceur of sharing largely with 
the rest of the gentlemen in ail donations, perquisites,&e., 
an dug from tho absolute government and disposal of all 
places in the revenues of this opulmt kingdom ; by which 
means I might soon have acquired an immense addition to 
my fortune, notwithstanding the obligations in tho now 
covenants ; for the man who can so easily get over the bar 
of conscience as to receive presents after the execution of 
thorn will not scruple to make use of any evasions that 

may protect him from the consequences. The settlement, 
in general, would Unis have been my friends, and only tho 
1 Speech, ut supra, p, 4 . 
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3E^*£>6a.tives of the country my enemies.” It deserves to be 
chap. vii. remarked, as twice declared by this celebrated Governor, 


1765. 


that the covenants against the receipt of presents afforded 
no effectual security, and might be violated, by the con¬ 
nivance and participation of the presiding individuals, to 


any amount. It follows, as a pretty necessary cousequence, 
that independent of that connivance they might in many 
instances bo violated to a considerable amount. 1 

The language in which Clive describes the corruption of 
the Company’s government and the conduct of their 
servants, at this era, ought to be received with caution ; 
and, doubtless, with considerable deductions ; though it is 
an historical document, or rather a matter of fact, sin¬ 
gularly curious and important. “ Upon my arrival,” he 
tells the Directors, “ 1 am sorry to say, I found your affairs 
in a condition so nearly desperate, as would have idarmed 
any sot of men, whoso bouko of honour and duty to their 
employers had not been estranged by tho too-eagi r pursuit 
of their own immediate advantages. Tho sudden, and 
among many, the unwarrantable acquisition of riches, had 
introduced luxury in every shape, and in its most per¬ 
nicious excess. These two enormous evils went hand in 
hand together through the whole presidency, infecting 
almost, every member of each department. Every inferior 
seemed to have grasped at wealth, that he might ho 
enabled to assume that spirit of profusion, which was now 
the only distinction between him and his superior. Thus 
all distinction ceased ; and every rank became, in a maunor, 
upon an equality. Nor was this the end of tho mischief- 
for a contest of such a nature among our servants neces¬ 
sarily destroyed all proportion between their wants aud 
tho honest means of satisfying them. In a country whoro 
money is plenty, where fear is tho principle of government, 
aud whore your arms are ever victorious, it is no wonder 
that the lust of riches should readily embrace tho prof¬ 
fered means of its gratification, or that the instrument:! of 
your power should avail themselves of their authority, 


* This eomlunlon In scarw.ly Justified by the premise*. Cllvo, in the first 
IiotAnf/', Intinmtcft Unit he mu.iit haw done w but hod 1 vn (ili» «dy done by 
tb" Ommulttci. delay the cunutkm r/l the iwcuanta until Id* own fortune had 
l*. u jimde, iuhI In Um «.n K ; r , r , rta thru an indh Mniil violated 
llie iownnnl« would be rvmh tci my. u. y pW nlmUiwr In jnitnuih n oi tho 
coiueqiirnt --.. Hr gives iu» rcaum to lulW that In either cawj » br"ud) of tlio 
co^euatdi vould be Attetuplcd with Impunhy.—W. 
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I even to extortion in those cases where simple B' 
could not keep pace with tlieir rapacity, chaf.v 
E xamples of this sort, set by superiors, could not fail —~ 
of being followed in a proportionable degree by inferiors 
The evil was contagious, and spread among the civil and 
military down to the writer, the ensign, and the free mor- 
chant” 1 The language of the Directors held pace with 
that of the (governor. In their answer to the letter from 
which this extract is taken, they say, “We have the 
strongest sense of the deplorable state to which our affairs 
were°on the point of being reduced, from the corruption 
and rapacity of our servants, and the universal depravity 
of manners throughout the settlement. The general re¬ 
laxation of all discipline and obedience, both military and 
civil, was hastily tending to a dissolution of all government. 

Our letter to the Select Committee expresses our sen¬ 
timents of what has been obtained by way of donation; 
and to that we must add, that we think the vast fortunes 
acquired in the inland trade have heen obtained by a series 
of the most tyrannic and oppressive conduct that ever was 
known in any ago or country.*** 

The letters from the Court of Directors, commanding 
the immediate and total abandonment of the inland trade, 
and the execution of the new covenants against the receipt 
of presents, had arrived on the 24th of January, 1765, pre¬ 
vious to the formation of the treaty with Nujum-ad-dowla. 

Yet so far was the inland trade from being abandoned, that 
the unlimited exercise of it, free from all dut ies except two 
and a half per cent, upon the article of salt, and along with 
that unlimited exercise, the prohibition, or what, amounted 

1 1 nitrr dated Calcutta. 30th September, '703. from I.ord Clive to the 
rV of Directors, Third He ort of Committee. 1772. Appendix. No. 73. In 
C of the same date from the Select Committee, *hUh >vas merely 

t,lC i f, r letter from Clive, by whose nod tlm ,thc r Members of the CmmultU* 
au.diui ieu (iprc5S themselves >uud “to lay open to the view of 

' wr 'bSrtors a series of transactions too uotoriou'ds known t» be a impressed, 
1l °,VilTa^tinK to their lntorr .t. to the national character, and to thn rx- 
o .f the lfnnumny in Bengal, to escape unnotlo d amt uucfnstucd;— 

lb. App. r chartrea were not m-ftmndt'd, Is manlfeu from the 

swssia:*** 

1 rtvpurt. ut supra. Appendix, No. <4. 
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BOOKtTY. to the prohibition, of nil other traders, the exaction of op- 
chap. vn. pressive duties, from which the English were exempt, had 
been inserted, as leading articles, in the treaty. Again, as 
to what regarded the covenants, not only had presents, 
upon the accession of Nujum-ad-dowla been received, with 
unabated alacrity, in defiance of them ; but they remained 
unexecuted to that very hour. The Committee of the 
House of Commons could not discover from the records 
that the Governor had so much as brought them under the 
consultation of the Council Board ; 1 and it is certain that 
no notice whatsoever had been communicated to the other 
servants of the Company, that any such engagements were 
required. 

The execution of the covenants, as a very easy and simple 
transaction, was one of the earliest of the measures of tho 
Committee. They were signed, first by tho Members of 
the Council, and the servants on tho spot ; and afterwords 
tr&nsmitted to the armies and factories, where they wore 
immediately executed by everybody ; with one remarkable 
exception. General Camac, when they arrived, distributed 
them to his officers, among whom the signature met with 
no evasion. But General Oarnac himself, on the pretence 
that they were dated several months previous to tho time 
at which intimation of them was convoyed to him, forbore 
privately to execute his owu. A few weeks afterwards, 
upon his return to Calcutta, he signed it, indeed, without 
any scruple ; but, in the interval, he had received a present 
of two lacks of rupees from the reduced and impoverished 
Emperor. 3 

1 In n. letter of CUvc to General Camac, of the 6th Mny. ho say* the Council 
hail *' left to tin* Committee the tho columns whioh tiny »ay 

of bui h conductive, Hint th* y vatmot think of settlln*; anything final about 
11 1 tiltt uni 11 l.nul Cltve'B ftivivul." I.it’u of Clive. .T< linstuiie, one of the 
Council. find nn active in- fit In the v hole hiuiwva of the l-rescnt , |rivra ft 
latln r illfftMvnf ft* ^ "in i. “ true,” ltv »nv>. ‘ tliu covo limits lmd nrrittu 
Uifurn the death of M« er .TiulU r, who v i.-i not at that tine thmwhi to 1 .• m 
any ilntmcr of hyhu: . t >• m m-t at If ■ - -mu ‘1 hIiuiiIIh v arn.,, 1 , n.,r .<• «"> 
11(11" itllm . till 1 - all. .1 |.. i-. l-L their -U-liber.-tlon uj...n the 

c,f the N.ibolni death, 'lie < •. v, tm» 11 > never Were ottered to nte, arnl * lC1 T 
1 1 lt;ly could not b liound bv cove Taint- whkh I not only did imt *'**;' 

ncvci' wm ov.-n minin'i u. i -i. l lut\« heard irum the tfentlciinn _ 

Couin 11. Hint their reason for not Milling the - ovenants wan, that th- n i* * 
lion avb u' ,! to tln-tn •.-> wu ut 1 uxtraot-nioiry, and »e«nmd l*« ,rt '' J‘ ‘ 
many oim-i-tIon , that they .'t-l i-n-i ■ b- -mil lu-me a rcmon«.tn»»" 


many 
U m llin»; 


fot lit tl»o i*ia?inn' f.rjd Himr the regulation uwximdlent mi ~ 


1-ri'iHT." .fohn»tune*s Letter t<-the Proprietor", GS.~W. ... # 

, “*lhh ti.iii van *n Is not ;»-v-u \W\y -fated Grrural Cm nfl- * obbUh-n to 
sign the covenant mis f< rh 'n. r - .-mumble. A it would have bound lunj to 
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RESENTS TO ENGLISHMEN. 

\ )} Nujum-ad-dowla, hastened to Calcutta, upon 
the arrival of Olivo; and being exceedingly displeased with 
restraints imposed upon him, presented a letter of com¬ 
plaint.-. Mohammed Reza Klian, whose appointment to 
office of Naib Subali was the most offensive to tho Nabob 
of all tho hard conditions to which ho had been compelled 
to submit, had given presents on account of his elevation 
to the amount of nearly twenty lacks of rupees. Thero 
was nothing, in ibis, unusual or surprising ; but the Nabob, 
who was eager to obtain tho ground of an accusation 
against a man whoso person and office wero alike odious 
to him, complained of it as a dilapidation of his treasury. 
The servants of the Company, among whom the principal 
part of the money was distributed, were those who had 
the most strongly contested the authority of Clive’s 
Committee ; and they seem to have excited, by that oppo¬ 
sition, a very warm resentment. The accusation was 
treated as a matter of great and serious importance. Some 
of the nativo officers engaged in the negotiation of tho 
presents, though required only for tho purpose of evidence, 
vo:re put under arrest. A formal investigation was insti¬ 
tuted. It was alleged that threats had been used to extort 
the gifts. And the Committee pronounced certain facts 
tube proved j but in their great forbeaftnes reserved the 
decision to the Court of Directors. Tho servants, whoso 
conduct \\u« arraigned, solemnly denied the charge of using 
teiroi or force; and it is true f hat their decimalimt wi*> 
opposed by only tho testimony <-f u few natives, whose 
veracity is aiwuys questionable when they have tho 
smallest interest to depart from the truth: 1 who in the 


tho observance or a law of which he did not know tho exlfttence, and which 
ho would have violated unwittingly, hm ing between the date of the covenant 
and lt< milling Mm, avowedly revived n present of 70.000 run. >a from tho 
liniwnm Sinli. There win w Intent..-a < i evading it* |.r..« 1 --uivo «\ nihii, 
ns the Interval was short bfiore he did a /n it, and the Uuncrat dcvlntvd in inn 
cvidiMu-o tivfnrw the Committee of tho House, that fruni flu- nnem .t t c 
Dublhdv Mtinrincd •>! the Company's phniAtuo on the subject, be v >n»n1<*ivd 

himself‘‘iiually bound by the cove®..f.t, whether he -Ignod it or n«>i. \\ ith 

regard to the two lacks "f rupees, said to have been received by him from tho 
f the covenants, the charge is unUraa. General ('arum-, 
declined accepting It without the permission of the Governor and Council, to 
i, :i ..JO, tho King wrote to request that thedr prnulwhm on 

Ifrantt <1 ’I In: (’..umdl lolerrc 1 it h> the C urt 

rveelved, therefore, it was with their approbation. Appcn. 3rd Report, 177d, 
l». m.~ W. 

* Thin 4> Is little mr n to question tho remelly of such ir n as Mohammed 
ih?tn, hqr^atH*. i, and "thor tutWt* of resv* ctabtllty, who giue o%Mvn.c in 
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•resent case were not examined upon oath; were deeply 
?h. interested in finding an apology for their own conduct, and 
had an exquisite feeling of the sentiments which prevailed 
towards the persons uffiom they accused in the breasts of 
those who now wielded the sceptre. Thero seems not, in 
reality, to have been any difference in the applications for 
presents on this and on former occasions, except perhaps 
in some little ceremoniousness of manner. A significant 
expression escapes from Verelst, who was an actor in the 
scene ; “ Mohammed Reza Khan,” he says, “ affirms that 
these sums were not voluntarily given. This the English 
gentlemen deny. Perhaps the reader, who considers tho 
increased power of tho English, may regard this as a verbal 
dispute .” 1 

On tho 25th of June Lord Clive departed from Calcutta, 
on a progress up the country, for the purpose of forming a 
new arrangement with the Nabob for tho government of 
the provinces, and of concluding a treaty of peace with. 
Suja-ftd-dowla the Vizir. 

The first negotiation was of easy management. What¬ 
ever the Committee were pleased to command, Nujum-ad- 
dowla was constrained to obey. The whole of the power 
reserved to the Nabob, and lodged with the Naib Subah, 
was too groat, they said, to bo deposited in a single hand • 
they resolved, therefore, to associate the Itaja Dooloob 
Ram, and Juggut Seet, the Hindu banker, with Mohammed 
Reza Khan, in tho superintendence of the Nabob’s affairs. 
To preserve concord among these colleagues, it was deter¬ 
minated to employ tho vigilant control of a servant of the 
Company, resident upon the spot. The Nabob was also 
now required to resign the whole of the revenues, and to 
make over the management of the Subahd&ree, with ( 
advantage arising from it, to the Company ; by whom an 
annual pension c l fifty lacks of rupees, subject to th° 


tin? pr<*fnt transaction, and who lmd less inducement to depart fro"* 
truth tlmu the Kumpoam, who were pciv-onally interested. I ho : ' al,u '#,.,t 
Ibrvnrt h presently aami'.tcd In the sh:ni!lc.iniy attached to the word* * 1 “* 
from Ver< lit. Th conitk-tmi' assertions were u mere verbal jI'u iu'K 1 
l.'iropcnn*, it 1 h true, did nut cnndoy force to compel tie doimin ,ni '' 
the, rv*'.t»lv<id ; hut there can he iu> doubt that they lid intuiudi’ I"* 

]iivlatloi' i. and that tho yomi# Nabob, mid hi* advisors, dared » ot 
them, W. . , . 

’ Veri lil'n ' h- v of thu Knpli h (.ovemnicnt In Jh njral, p. 1 ' f r , 

/•iwrtveij. mid the r.i’i* ti.ey bore to th'> iutu-. r<r«J»i;d by the uunia&'ia u lilQ 
pftKCdlny revolutions, sou the preceding table, j». 3C0. 
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WITH THE NABOB OF OUDE. 

their three nominees, were to bo allowed 
~ Himself. The final arrangement of these terms was 
notified to the Committee on the 28th of July, by a letter 
despatched from Moorshodabud, whence, a few days before, 
Clive had proceeded on his journey. 

The army had prosecuted the advantages gamed over 
the Vizir • and at this time had penetrated far into the 
territories of Oude. The arrangement, however, which 
had been concluded with the Emperor, and in conformity 
with which the English were to receive the Gauzeepore 
country for themselves, and to bestow the dominions of 
Suja-ad-dowla on the Emperor, had been severely con¬ 
demned by the Court of Directors. They denounced it, 
not only as a violation of their repeated instructions and 
commands not to extend the dominions of the Company ; 
but as in itself an impolitic engagement; full of burden, 
but destitute of profit. 1 Lord Clive, and, what is the same 
thing. Lord Clive’s Committee, profess »d a deep convic¬ 
tion of the wisdom of that policy (the limitation of domi¬ 
nion) which the Directors prescribed; 8 declaring, ‘‘that 
an influence maintained by force of arms was destructive 
of that commercial spirit which the servants of the Com¬ 
pany ought to promote ; oppressive to the country, and 
ruinous to the Company ; whose military expenses had 
hitherto rendered fruitless their extraordinary success, ami 
oven the ces-ion of rich provinces.” * 

After the battle of Buxar, the Yiuir, who no longer con 
siderod his own dominions secure, lmd >.wnl his Women 
and treasures to Bareily, the strong fort of a 1 total In chief; 
and having gained as much time as j o.s.siblo by negotiations 
with the English, endeavoured to obtain assistance from 
Uhazi -ad-din Khan, from the Kolnlla chiefs, and a body of 
Mahrattas who wore at that tii ie under Mulliar Bow, in 
the vicinity of Gualior. The Mahrattas, and Ghu::: ad¬ 
din Khan, with a handful of followers, the miserable ro- 

i get- the Letters to Beupth dated 24lh Dee. 17Go, and l&th l ob. IVOf*. in 

th S oii™?inVtaJtou-a3.111. Sew. »«>-•;.»>; 

,i mi lint :-s will ttlwoyj be, to confine our insist m^o, our u«n- 
* • 1 • • •, • j" f^tht-r H, iu 

nlv wpbilon, « Uoroo so wtrtvatfuilly an. nth ut and absurd, that no *»- 
vi*n<.r and council in their senses can ever u*ie.pt it, un the nliolo . un-mo 
of u.e < .rtutmnV# Intercut be dm entirely ntw modelled. 

1 liMr.irtion* iron, the Sole.: Committee to the l J re idem, 'dated -.U dune, 
ttfo ; and tb<*u* Letter to General Carnae, dated lit duly 
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mains of his former power, had, in reality, joined him. 
But the Rohillas had amused him with only deceitful pro¬ 
mises : and he had been abandoned even by Sumroo ; who, 
with a body of about 300 Europeans of various nations, 
and a few thousand Sepoys, was negotiating for service 
with the Jaats. 

The English had detached two battalions of Sepoys, 
which took possession of Lucknow, the capital of Oude, 
and made an attempt upon the fortres of Chunar, the 
strength of which enabled the garrison to make a succcsful 
resistance; when the preparations of Suja-ad-dowla induced 
Sir Robert Fletcher, on whom, till the arrival of Carnac, 
after tho departure of Sir Hector Muuro, the command of 
the troops had devolve .1, to endeavour to anticipate that 
Nabob by taking the important fortress of Allahabad. 
Nujuf Khan, as a partisan of tho Emperor, had joined tho 
English with his followers from Bundclcund, and being 
well acquainted with tho fortress, pointed out tho weakest 
part. It was speedily breached ; and the garrison, too ir¬ 
resolute to brave a storm, immediately surrendered. Soon 
after this event General Carnac arrived, and took tho 
command of the army. Tho situation of the enemy which 
rendered their designs uncertain, puzzled, for a time, the 
General; who over-estimated their strength, and was 
afraid of leaving the frontiers exposed. Having received 
undoubted intelligence that tho enemy had begun to 
march on the Corah road; and suspecting that an attack 
was designed upon Sir Robert Fletcher, who commanded a 
separate corps in the same direction he made sdme forced 
marches to effect a junction with that commander; and, 
having joined him, advancod with uuited forces towards 
the enemy. On the 3d of May a battle was fought in the 
neighbourhood of Corah ; or rather a skirmish, for, by tho 
absence of the Rohillas, and the weakness of Glimd-nd-din 
Khan, the force of the Yizir was inconsiderable, and h° 
was still intimidated by remembrance of Duxar. T 10 
Muh m l.i uh, on whom ho ohiofiy doponded, wow \ 
dh.pei'vwd by tho English artillery. The Vizir scpai a e<. 
frorn them ; and they retired with precipitation tm\ art s 
th«s dunum. Observing tho English to remit the pumUi 
in order to watch the Vizir, win* made no attempt to join 
hi • allies, they ventured u second effort to outer ( ovali. 
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4i r incursions the General resolved to drive 
l^yond the Jumma ; crossed that river on the 2 2d ; c 
dislodged them from their post on the opposite side ; and - 
obliged them to retire to the hills. 

The Vizir impelled, on the one side by the desperate 
stale of Ws affairs, on the other by hopes of moderate 
treatment from the English, resolved to throw himself 
entirely upon their generosity, by placing his person m 
their hands. On the 19th of May, General Carnac received, 
written by the Nabob with his own hand, a letter, in which 
ho informed that officer that he was on his way to meet 
him. The General roceived him with the highest marks 
of distinction ; and all parties recommended a delicate and 
liberal treatment. The final settlement of the terms of 
pacification was reserved for the presence of Clive. As it 
was unanimously agreed, that it would cost the Company 
more to defend the Country of the Vizir, than it would 
yield in revenue ; that Suja-ad-dowla was more capable of 
defending it than the Emperor, to whom it had been for¬ 
merly promised, or than any other chief who could be sot 
up; and that in the hands of the Vizir it might form a 
barrier against the Mahrattas and Afghans j it was deter¬ 
mined to restore to him the whole of’ his dominions, with 
the exception of Allahabad and Corah, which were to bo 
reserved to the Emperor. 

When the first confcn'iico wan held with the Vizir on tho 
2ud of August, lie strongly expressed his gratitude for the 
extent of dominion which his conquer*»rs were willing 1“ 
restore ; and readily agreed to the ] ay men t of fifty luck ■» of 
rupees demanded in compensation for the expenses >1 the 

y. when it was proposed to him to perant the 
English to trade, free from did ios, and erect factories in 
his dominions, he represented so earnestly the abuses 
which under the name of trade, the Company’s servants 
and their agents had perpetrated in tho provinces of 
Bengal, liahar, and Orissa ; and expressed with so much 
vohmuom *' his apprehension of dmputeo. ,u ; d th,- <m,.om 
ability they would create of long jaraaervmg tho bluings 
ofpeaoe, that Clivo agreed, in the terms of the treaty, 
to omit tho very names of trade and f wtoi ies. 

VI, o Llaia Bulwant Sing, who held, a- a.pomlonrio.s of 
th« Snbiili of Oude, tho Xemiiularees of Banur « and Uau 
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zeepore, had joined the English and rendered important 
oHAi-. yii. service, in the late ware against the Vizir. It was, there¬ 
fore, incumbent upon them to yield him protection against 
Hie resentment of a chief whose power he could not resist. 
The Vizir bound himself not to molest the Raja in the 
possession of his former dominions; and the Raja was 
held bound to pay him the same tribute as before. 
The Vizir and the English engaged to afford assistance, 
each to the other, in case the territory of the other was 
invaded ; and the Vizir ongaged never to harbour or employ 
Meer Casim or Suinroo. 

The business with the Emperor was the next subject of 
nogooiation which claimed the exortions of Clive. Of tho 
annual tribute to the Emperor, contracted for in the 
names of Meer Juffmr, Meet-Casim, and NujuiW-dowla, 
th* »»t*r»l rewuue from Bengal, Bahai-, and CtaW 
thirty lacks wore unpaid. Of tbia debt, the indigent *u- 
veroign wuh fnmkly and definitively told, that not a single 
rupee would ever bo given him. Tho sum which hud, under 
tho English authority, been assigned as tho share duo to 
him of tho revenue of these provinces, was twenty-six 
lacks of rupees in money, and jaghircs or land to the an¬ 
nual amount of live lacks and a half. The jaghircs, it was 
now made known to him, he must henceforth renounce. 
He expressed warmth, and even resentment, upon the 
hardness of these arbitrary conditions ; but the necessities 
of the humbled monarch left him without means of relief. 
The twenty-six lacks of rupees wore continued as his por¬ 
tion of tho revenues ; and ho was put in possession of 
tho countries of Corah and Allahabad. On bis part was re¬ 
quired tlio imperial grant of the dewonnee, or collection 
and receipt of tho revenues, in Bengal, Bahar, ami Orissa. 
Tho phiriuauu of the dowannec, which marks one of the most 
conspicuous oras in the history of tho Company, constitut¬ 
ing them masters of so groat on empire, in uamo and in 
responsibility, as well as in power,' was dated tho 12th 
of August, 1766. Along with tho dewaunco was required 
of the Emperor hi imperial confirmation of ;'ll the t« 111 
t.ory which the Company possessed throughout to nomina 

' i in H I. ,-t (tortt in I Urn .-.jr-*, .,irrm.?lv their nftliecwtawiUta 
»" ti.Mtr Consultation. l»t«i |7»i0. dc cohUi* the Company ni un.iik: 

• vonip n.r |i nfo of tin < omitrv . uvcn.iuont, by his Majesty » royal Kraut 

• if tin* " Stv Fourth Ciuniuiltue of Sevrv:y of House of 

Common*. 1773. Aj*pondL\. No. 3S. 




restored. 

On the 7th of September, Lord Clive resumed his seat 
in the Select Committee ; in which the urgent questions 
respecting the inland trade now constituted the grand 
buI )ject of consultation. The Company’s letter of the 8th 
of February, 17G4, completely prohibiting the inland trade 
of their servants, was taken into consideration by the 
board, on the 17th of October, in the sumo year. And it 
was resolved that all the branches of that trade, which it 
was worth while to carry on, should still bo steadfastly 
retained ; but that proper respect should be shown to the 
commands of their masters; and what was of no value to 
keep should be immediately and completely resigned. 
Tho grand articles of the interior trade of Bengal were 
salt, botebnut, and tobacco ; of which salt was out of all 
proportion tlio must important. Tobacco in particular, 
was so inconsiderable, that few, if any, of the Company’s 
servants hud engaged in it. The determination was, to 
give up the tobacco, preserving and securing the befol- 
uut and the salt. It must not, however, L»e forgotten that 
an order was now i sued, prohibiting Uiu practice of forc¬ 
ing the natives to buy and soil at any price which the 
Company’s servants thought proper to command. 

On the 1st of June, 1764, a letter was written by the 
Court of Directors, in consequence of the resolution of 
the Court of Proprietors, that the letter of the 8th of 
February should be reconsidered. In this, the Directors 
declared, that the terms imposed upon Moer Cusim for the 
regulation of tho private trade in the interior, u appeared 
to them so injurious to the Nabob and the natives, that 
they could uot, iu the very nature of them, tend to any 
1,1 ‘ng but the producing general heart-burning and dis- 
Ba ^sfaotion : that tho orders, therefore, in their letter of 
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the 8th of February should remain in force until a more 
chap. vii. equitable and satisfactory plan could be formed and 
adopted; and, as it was impossible for them to frame such 
a plan at home, destitute as they were of the informations 
and lights necessary to guide them in settling such an 
important affair—the Committee were therefore ordered, 
as soon after the receipt of this letter as might be con¬ 
venient, to consult the Nabob as to the manner of carrying 
on the inland trade, and thereupon to form a proper and 
equitable plan for that purpose, and transmit the same to 
the Directors, accompanied by such explanations, observa¬ 
tions, and remarks, as might enable them to give their 
sentiments and directions thereupon in a full and explicit 
manner:—And in doing this, as before observed, they 


wevo to have a particular regard to the interest and entire 
satisfaction of the Nabob.” It was agreed, in general coil- j 
sulfation at Fort William, on the 26th of January, 1765, 
to defer all proceedings on this order, till the arrival of i 
Lord Clive ; and in the mean time, in defiance of both 
letters, the course of the inland trade remained undis¬ 
turbed. 

One important circumstance in the letter of the 1st of ' 
June, the Directors themselvos interpreted one way; their 
servants in India chose to interpret another. The servants 
inferred that the letter empowered them not only to con¬ 
trive a plan, bat also to put it in practice. It was main¬ 
tained on the other hand, that the letter only authorized 
them to devise a plan, and transmit the account of it to 
tho Director. The letter, as usual, was vaguo and am¬ 
biguous ; and those who had to act upon it, at so vrust a 
distance, preferred, as might have been expected, the in¬ 
terpretation which best suited their own interests. 

It is worthy of particular remark, that Lord (Jlive, ns 
ho declares to the Directors themselves, 1 framed the plan 
which was afterwards adopted, during his voyage to India. * 
But, as he could not then have any lights which he. had 
not in England, ho might, unless he had determined not 
to bo governed by tho Directors, have Opened t." item lib 
project before he departed : and have allowed to his mas- j 


tern tbe privilege of deciding. 

It is not less worthy of remark, that Olive and tho 
other Members of tho hkdeot Committee — Caruac ex- 


• in ills I.vtlcr. datol Calcutta, l»l February, 17»>G. 
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had not left the army-—formed a partnership 
3io beginning of June, for buying up large quonti- 
ties of Su lt ; that all the purchases were made during the 
ioonth of June, and that in nine months the parties 
realized a profit, including interest, of about forty-live por 
cent. I n apology for Clive, it was stated, that he brought 
out With him throe gentlemen from England, Mr. Strachey, 
Jus secretary ; Mr. Maskelyne, an old friend and fellow- 
servant of the Company; and Mr. Ingham, his surgeon ; 
and that for the suko of making a fortune to them he 
ongagod in that suspicious transaction. If a proceeding, 
however, is in its own nature shameful, there is but little 
saved, when the emolument is only made to go into the 
pocket of a connexion. 1 

On thu 10th of August, after these purchases had for 
some time been completed, and after certain inquiries had 
been made respecting the usual prices of salt in different 
places; it was resolved, in a Select Committee composed 
of only Mr. Sumner and Mr. Yerelst, That a monopoly 
should bo formed of the trade in salt, betel-nut, and to¬ 
bacco, to bo carried on exclusively for the benefit of the 
superior servants of the Company. After several consul¬ 
tations, the following rules wore adopted : That, deducting 
a duty to the Company, computed to produce li)0,000L 
por annum, the profits should lie divided among three 
classes of propi ioions : That, in the first class, should he 
allowed—to the governor, fiv-- shares; to the second in 
council, three sharps ; to the general, three share.} ; ten 
gentlemen of council, each tsvo -.haro-s : two colonels, oacli 
two shares—in all thirty- live : That, in the .•ioeond class, 
consisting of one chaplain, fourteen senior merchants, and 
throe lieutenant-colonels, in alL eighteen persons, two- 
thuds of one share should be granted to ouch, or twelve 
.shares to the whole : In the third class, consisting of thir¬ 
teen factors, four majors, four first surgeons at the presi¬ 
dency. two first surgeons at the army, one secre tary to the 
council, one sub-accountant, one Persian translator, and 

i There wm nothing “shameftil" in the nature uf the tronsn-tiun. The 
of the «cheme may he queUionc l, hut a w us adopted «U-ll» - MUdy and 
opcnlv us the only pra ticnble expedient ot providing for •• 1 1 .disputable 
nevciUuv ol giving lilKTiil pay f re. risible uflk-en, u !ul a >h pr vimt lh*m 
Um ilniH.rt'mUj of rmunnoialing themselves, and whilst the only ieglti- 
'"ubj ,unr of public recoinpomc, the public treasury was yet uiioin.i':d. 

vot. m. u 
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. one sub-export-warehouse-keeper, in all twenty-seven per- 
chap. vii. sons, one-third of a share should be distributed to each, 

-— or nine shares to the whole : That a committee of four, 

I7G5. empowered to make by-laws, borrow money, and determine 

the amount of capital, should be appointed for the entire 
management of the concern : that the purchases should 
be made by contract: That the goods should bo conveyed 
by the agents of the association to certain fixed places, 
and there sold to the native merchants and retailers at 
established and invariable prices: That the exclusive 
power of making those purchases should be ensured to 
the association for one year: And that European agents 
should be allowed to conduct the business of the society 
in different parts of the country. 

In defence of this scheme, it was urged, that by tho 
prohibition of presents, and tho growing share of the ex- 
l’" rl <*'*’> trade ougrobsod l,y tho Company's invest¬ 

ment, tho pay of their servants w.is reduced to tho means 
of a baro subsistence ; 1 that besides the hardship of this 
policy, the wisdom was very defective, since it was absurd 
to suppose that men deprived of the means of enriching 
themselves by legitimate, would abstain from illegitimate 
means, when placed to a boundless extent in their power * 
that a too rapid enriching of their servants, by enabling 
thorn to hurry to England, and leaving none hut inexpe¬ 
rienced youths to conduct their affairs, was ruinous to 
their interests; and that, by the admirable arrangements 
of the trade society, a proper fortune was secured to those 
who had attained a certain station in the service, without 
incurring the danger of sending them home enriched at 
too early a period. 

Upon those arguments, one reflection cannot be with¬ 
held, because the occasions for its application are exceed- 


* It w*i*i wholly inmlcquato as a mean* of sufofilstcmo. Johtutono la vln- 
rli. of the tinwlJlInKm sn of the Council tn altf" the lOVuiianu, verv fairly 
urvtr'j llti! Iii«ufl)cicncy of tne salaries at the ■ 

<• .1 * mirv tllor. he wi i . is not more than o! a f. »., r 140/ of * n 

v. l iter, U " Intel* iucix'ftfxut ; but the vent of a very indifferent hmitio In 
r-»l utttt, l* *00ininrly the whole of even n councillor's salary. Letter to 
»1,( »’ro|Mw.' >r. Stii'ih, , in h.s , >i<'t<'h t;» the ll‘>t»‘ r of CoOuiK.na, ut.v rves, 
“the hnlurv of a iouucir./.r Is 1 think scarcely 30t'/. . C r annnui, uiul it la 
wall known that lie aunmt 1 . m that nmtitrv for h-v, Oi U n a r*o/ i.ift, yj. 
100 Av Iona the * t*lArlo» of the civil u’ut military services left th.,f \„ n - 
iHiny'n servant* to starve, It w»s menstrua* to exjioct that they would ut»t Us « 
the puwwr they po«»uj ..a of jiruvidtafr for their own m-ce^lties, ai .j 
feouUhiiig more.—W. 
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trorous, and because it appears, unhappily, to be 
^ infrequently made. It is contrary to experience, that 
' 3 y deriving large emoluments from an office, the person 
w ho holds it will be less eager to grasp at any unlawful 
gains which are within his reach. The avidity for more is 
not in general diminished by the amount of what is pos¬ 
sessed A trifling sum will doubtless lose something of 
its apparent magnitude in the eye of a man of wealth ; 
but the vast sums are those alone which are of much 
importance; and they, we find, are as resistless a tempta¬ 
tion to the rich as to the poor. The prevalence of the 
idea that satiating the servants of the public with wealth 
is a secret for rendering them honest, only proves how 
little the art of government has borrowed as yet from the 
science of human nature. If, with immense emoluments, 
a door is left open to misconduct, the misconduct is but 
the more ensured ; because the power of the offender 
affords him a shield against both popular contempt and 
legal chastisement. If the sen-ants of the Company, as 
Clive and his Committee so positively affirmed, had it in 
their power, and in their inclination, to pillage and em¬ 
bezzle, when their incomes were small, the mere enlarge¬ 
ment of their incomes would add to the power, and could 
not much detract from the inclination. 1 

At the time of these proceedings, the Select Committee 
were deprived of the shelter even of an ambiguous ex¬ 
pression; and knew that they were acting in express 
defiance of the wishes and coimimn<U <<! their Kitporiore. 
Under date the 15th of February, 1705, tho DuvuLoih n.ui 
written in the following terms: “In our letters of the Sth 
February, and 1st June last, we gave our sentiments and 
directions very fully iu respect to tho inland trade of 

1 Thi« ivflpction is uot founded upon so careful a consideration of human 
nature as might have been expected from our author. Although cases of 
insatiable cupidity may from time to time r .cur, yet m general a man who 
Iris In hi- hand i the raeau> of seeurinc. m .o very rcinov period, m d. rate 
fortune for himself and his family. Is removed from tin: temptation uf ae- 
ceSrShiK that period by illicit galiis. He is a)-, likely to l>c deterred front 
vlcldltiLT to the t- mutation bv the amount of lo>. which ho luUards. To hliu 
lhaZ imthfng'theconscqn-ncca of exposure • 

liM (Wrjfti ami eventually diminished wculth, will '• 'er ; re- 

teantlv Vuk-d. All cmnidcratlon «*f moral pr.n-'iplr ■ ‘••mtted in the 
trxf but In the ln« wee of Irnmffl lent means, Integrity I* manifestly power¬ 
fully wlillat In Quit of competent moans it Is strengthened and con- 

*lrtu„ ( i Tlmt the«c views arc sound Is established by evonia, mid the 
« uarutiy unimpenched integrity of the Company’s servants iu India has 


% 
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Bengal;—we now enforce the same in the strongest man¬ 
ner, and positively insist that you take no steps whatever 
~~— towards renewing this trade, without our express leave; 
D6o. for which reason you must not fail to givo us the fullest 
information upon the subject, agreeably to our above- 
mentioned directions. 

Having thus established the Private-trade Society, the 
Committee proceeded to introduce other regulations which 
the state of affairs appeared to require. It had been a 
common practice with members of the Council, instead of 
remaining at the Board for the business of the Presidency, 
to receive nomination to the chicfship of factories, as 
often as additional means of accumulating money were 
• d i.i their hands. To this practice the Coro- 
rounds, resolved to put an end- 
« aru convinced,” they .-aid, “by very late experience, 
that the most flagrant oppressions may be wantonly com¬ 
mitted in those employments, by members of the Board 
which would not he tolerated in junior servants ; and that 
the dread and awo annexed to their station, as councillors 
has too frequently screened them from complaints whiSt 
would be lodged without fear or scruple against inferior 
servants.” Yet, with this experience before them they 
recommend great emoluments as a security against cor¬ 
ruption.' The Committee further remarked, that not onlv 
the business, which was thus engrossed by Members of 
the Board, could be as well transacted by a junior servant 
at much less expense; but that other inconvenience ;j] 
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Another measure, productive of considerable irritation 
and disturbance, was promoted by Clive. The rapid ac¬ 
quisition of riches in Bengal had recently sent so many of 
the superior servants, along with their fortunes, toiairope, 
that few remained to (ill up the vacancies in the Council 
except either men very young and inexperienced, or those 
whom Clive described as tainted with the corruptions 
which had vitiated the administration. The Committee 
say, “ It is with the utmost regret we think it incumbent 
on us to declare, that in the whole list of your junior 
merchants, there are not more than three or four gentle¬ 
men whom -sve could possibly recommend to higher stations 
at present.” They accordingly forbore to supply tbe va- 
■ I which occurred in the Council, and rCQQlycd Upon 

l a certain muni the other prosi- 

dencies, to supersede those in llorigal. They paid t.. thoir 
employers the compliment of recommending the measure 
to their consideration; but waited not for their decision, 
for, in two months from the date of their letter, four gen¬ 
tlemen arrived from Madras, and s<-»n idler took their 
Heats at the Board.’ 

Among the circumstances most strongly recommended 
to Lord Clive by the (’ouipany, wan the reduction of the 
military expenses, which nbi.orbn.l all tlusir rovciiut’*, and 
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V. rendered their ascendancy in the country a burden rathe* 
chap. vii. than an advantage. As service in the field is, in India, 
~ attended with peculiar charges to the officers, the Com- 
1,GC ' pany had, at an early period of their wars, found it neces¬ 
sary to allow their officers, during the time of campaign, 
a certain addition to their daily pay, which, in the language 
of the country, was styled batta , or indemnity for field 
expenses. 

When the English forces took the field with Meer Jaf- 
fier after the battle of Plassy, to cherish their good-will, 
on which he was so dependent, that Nabob afforded to 
the officers twice the ordinary sum, and this allowance 
was distinguished by the name of double batta. As long 
as the troops continued to be paid by Meer Casim, the 
Company fell no prevailing motive to lessen an expense, 
which pleased the officers, and oppressed only the Nabob. 
When they peree.ivcd, upon the assignment of territorial 
revenues for tho expense of the army, that what could bo 
withheld from the army would accrue to thrmselves, they 
issued repeated orders for the reduction of tho batta. But 
the dangers of the country had rendered the exertions of 
the army so necf.vmry; and they to whom the jtowerB of 
government were intrusted had solittlo dared to venture 
their authority in a contest with the military, that double 
batta had hitherto been allowed to remain. 

Upon tho conclusion of the war with Suja-ad-dowla, the 
troops were regimented, according to a plan proposed by 
Clive, and sanctioned by the Company before his departure 
from England; divided into three brigades, each consisting 


of one regiment of European infantry, ouo company of 
artillery, six battalions of Sepoys, and one troop of black 
cavalry; and were stationed, ouo brigade at Mongbtcr, 
300 miles from Calcutta; another at Bankipore, near 
Patna, 1(K) miles beyond Monghcer; and the third at Allah¬ 
abad, ilOO miles beyond Patna, whither it hud been sent 
as a security against the Mahrattas, whom the Emperor 
and Vr/ir were far too reduced to bo able to oppose. 

fii this situation, the Select Committee issued an order, 
that oil the 1st January, 1700 , tho double batta should 

OCOMI; and that the Officers in Bengal, with some excep¬ 
tions in favour of the troops in the most distant and ex¬ 
pensive stations, should 1>© placed on tho same f Kiting 
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! oil tile coast of Coromandel ; that is, roccive BOOK IV. 
fratta when in the field ; and in garrison or canton- cuap. vh. 

merits, no batta at all. - 

The officers, who, along with the rest of their country¬ 
men, had formed unbounded notions of the wealth of 
India, and whoso imaginations naturally exaggerated the 
fortunes which were making in the civil branch of the 
service, had received ©very previous intimation of this 
reduction with the loudest complaints and remonstrances; 
and treated the peremptory decree which was now issued, 
as an act of the highest injustice; and as a most unworthy 
attempt to deprive them of a share of those rich advan¬ 
tages for which they had fought and bled, only that a 
larger stream of emolument might flow into the laps of 
those very mou who were the instruments of their oppres¬ 
sion. 1 

At all times, and especially in situations in any degree 
resembling that of the British in Italia, it has been found 
a hazaidoUB act to reduce the advantages of any army ; 
and Clive appears'to have greatly miscalculated either tho 
Weight of his own authority, or the delicacy of the oporo- 
tion. Without any endeavour to prepare the minds of the 
W* n, i.nc order woo issu&i and i uforc< d; and without any 
care to watch its effects, the Governor remained in perfect 
security and ignorance, till the end of April, when ho re¬ 
ceived a latter informing him, that a most alarming con¬ 
spiracy, embracing almost every officer in the army, was 
ripe for execution. 

As early as tho month of December, a combination U-gon. 

Privato mootings and consultation * wore held, .icon l com¬ 
mittees were formed, and corm.p iud .nco carried on. The 
combustion tirst began in the brigade of Monghoor; but 
was soon, by letter, communicated to the rest, whoso 
bosoms wore perfectly prepared for inflammation. Tho 
plan concerted was, that the officers should resign their 
commissions in a body, and, by leaving the army totally 
ungoverned, make the constituted authorities submit to 
their terms. Nearly two hundred commissions of captains 
and subaltorus woro in a short time collected. Besides a 
solemn oath of secresy, they bound themselves by a 
similar obligation, to preserve at the huznnl of their own 
lives, the life of any officer, whom u Court Martial might 
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[Y. condemn to death. Each officer executed a penalty bond 
cjiap. vn. of 500L, not to accept his commission till double batta 
' — was restored. A subscription was raised among them to 

17GC. establish a fund for the indemnification of those who might 
suffer in the prosecution of the enterprise; and to this, it 
was understood, that the gentlemen in the civil service, 
and even thoso at the Presidency, largely contributed. 

When the army was in this situation, a body of between 
fifty and sixty thousand Mahrattas appeared on the fron¬ 
tiers of Corah, about one hundred and fifty miles from 
Allahabad. To watch their motions, the brigade remain¬ 
ing in garrison at that city was ordered to encamp at Su- 
ragepore. Early in April, Lord Clive, accompanied by 
General Carnac, had repaired to Moorshedabad, in order 
to regulate the collections of the revenue for the suc¬ 
ceeding year, to receive from Suja-ad-dowlu the balance 
of his payments, and to hold a congress of the native 
chiefs or princes, who were disposed to form an alliance 
ior mutual defence against the Mahrattas. On tlu lutli 
was transmitted to him, from the Select Committee a 
remonstrance received from the officers of the third bri¬ 
gade,' expressed in very high lauguage, which he directed 
to bo answered with little respect. It was not till late in 
the evening of the 28ih; when he received a letter from 
Sir Robert Fletcher, the commanding officer at Monghecr* 
that Clive had the slightest knowledge or suspicion of a 
conspiracy so extensive, and of which the complicated 
operations had been going on for several months. 

At Bankipore, a considerable part of the cantonments 
had been burnt down; and a Court Martial was held upon 
one of the officers, accused of having been the voluntary 
cause. The act proceeded from a quarrel between him and 
another officer who attempted to take uway his commis¬ 
sion by force: ami, upon exploring the rou-oii of this extra¬ 
ordinary operation, tho existence of tho combination was 
disclosed. The commanding officer immediately despatched 
an account of the discovery to Sir Robert Fletcher at 
Monghecr; who was by no menus unacquainted with the 
proceedings in his own brigade, but was only now induced 

' 'l icit i« Ilf tin* Hrlfcfli; ' l cloowl.it IiHttkyporc, lHit, nr. infrlit l.«mii»pn cd, 
fr"iM tlic |*ro viiniH < ( j vcJI'r.ili n cd the Urur-uic. that w hk'li w 4 ;u i t uajtu<.U at 
AIIaIihIihU, ’i»lvlrli v ae tl.f !»c.orul. not the thlitl Btiftllt 1 .—W, 
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__- ntimation of them to liis superiors. It was the BOOK H 

plan of the officers to resign their commissions on the 1st chap, vii 
°f June; hut this discovery determined them, with tho ——— 
exception of the brigade at Allahabad, to whom informa- 17GC * 
tion could not bo forwarded in time, to execute their pur¬ 


pose a month earlier. 

Clive at first could not allow himself to believe that tho 
combination was extensive ; or that any considerable 
number of men, tho whole of whose prospects in life were 
founded upon the service, would have resolution to perse¬ 
vere iu a scheme, by which the danger of exclusion from 
it, not to spuuk of other consequences, was unavoidably 
incurred. It was one of those scones, however, in which 
ho was admirably calculated to act with success. Resolute 
and daring, fear never turned him aside from liis purposes; 
or deprived him of the most collected exertion of his 
raiud in the greatest emergencies. To submit to tho 
violent demands of a body of armed men, was to resign 
o government. He had a few officers in his suite upon 
^hom ho could depend ; a few more, he concluded might 
) ct bo found at Calcutta, and the factories; and some of 
he free merchants might accept of commissions. Tho 
grand object was to preserve the common soldiers in order 
uml obedience, till a fresh supply of office rs from the other 
Presidencies could bo obtained. 

Ho remained not long without sufficient evidence that 
almost all the officers of all tho three brigades ^ore in¬ 
volved in the combi nation, und that their rcrigimt i<»ns 
wer ■ • Bodewd Dire*tions w« ; ; 

commanding officers, to find, if possible, llie leaders in 
the conspiracy; to arrest those offimrs whoso conduct 
appeared tho most dangerous, and detain them pri¬ 
soners; above all things to secure the obedience of the 
Sepoys and black commanders, if >he European troops 
should appear to be infected with the disobcdienco of their 
officers. Letters were despatch? t to the Council at ( al- 
eutta, and tho Presidency at Fort St. George, to make the 
greatest exertions for a supply of officers ; and Clive him- 
self hastened towards Mongheer. On the road he received 
a letter from Colonel Smith, who commanded at Allaha¬ 
bad, informing him that the Mahrattas wore in motion, 
and that Bullajco Row wds at Calpee with 00,000 men 
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7. collecting boats. If reduced to extremity, but not before, 
chap. vir. Smith was instructed to promise the officers compliance 
•-- with their demands. 

l/GC. Expecting their resignation to produce all the effects 
which they desired, the officers had concerted no ulterior 
measures. Their desperation had not led them to make 
any attempts to debauch the common soldiers. The 
Sepoys everywhere exhibited a steady obedience ; and the 
commanding officers of all the brigades remained in per' 
feet confidence of being able, in case of mutiny, to jiut 
every European soldier to death. Except, however, at 
Mongheer, whore symptoms of mutiny among the Euro¬ 
peans were quickly dispelled by the steady countenance of 
Iho Sepoys drawn out to attack them, no disturbance oc¬ 
curred. The officers at Mongheer submitted quietly to 
bo sent down to Calcutta ; the greater part of those belong*’ 
ing to the other brigades retracted : and Ibis extraordinary 
combination, which, with a somewhat longer sight on the 
part of the officers, or less of vigour and of the awe of £> 
high reputation on the part of the Governor, would have 
effected a revolution in India, produced, as ineffectual 
resistance generally does, a subjection more complete tha» 
what would have existed, if the disturbance had neve 
been raised. Some of the officers, upon profession of rc 
pentanco, were allowed to resume, the service - others 
were tried and cashiered. The case of Sir Robert Fletcher 
was the most remarkable. He had been active in sub¬ 
duing the confederacy ; but was found to have encouraged 
its formation. He apologized for himself on two grounds ; 
that he wished, through the guilt of the conspiracy, to be 
able to dismiss a number of officers, whose bad conduct 
rendered them an injury to the service ; and that h# 
wished, through the appearance of favouring the views ol 
tlu' office 1*8 m »nie tliing3, to have the advantage of a 
complete knowledge of their proceedings • a Court Martiftk 
notwithstanding, found him guilty of mutiny, of sedition, 
and ooncealraont of mutiny; ami lie was punished by 
ejection from the service. 

Upon the termination of this dangerous disaffection, 
Lord Clive proceeded to Cliupprub, where he was met by 
Suja-ad-dowla, by the Minister of tbo Emperor, and by 
deputies from the Mahratla Chiefs. Suja-ad-dowla con- 
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WITH TIIE EMPEROR AND NABOB. 

^^'express the highest satisfaction with tho treaty 
1 he had lately concluded with the Company ; and 
cheerfully advanced the remainder of tho sum which ho 
had promised as the price of peace. The grand desire of 
the Emperor was to regain possession of the capital of his 
ancestors, and to mount the throne at Delhi. Ho had ex¬ 
hausted all his arts of negotiation and intrigue to obtain 
the assistance of the English ; and had, without their con¬ 
currence, formed engagements with tho Mali ratios, who, at 
his persuasion, it now appeared, and under assurances 
that tho English would join them in escorting him to his 
capital, wore assembled on the confines of Corah. This 
ambition of the Emperor was offensive to the English • 
who, as they had no intention to second his views, dreaded 
violently his connexion with the Mahrattas. The forma¬ 
tion of a treaty for mutual defence, including the Emperor, 
he Company, the J«at and Bohflln chiefs, was loft to 
be conducted by Suja-ad-dowla. 

During these transactions died the Nabob of Bengal, 
iNujum ud Dowla. He expired on the 8th of May, a few 
days after Clive had left him at Moorshcdabad. \Ho was 
ii, Of a-gross habit of i) nd his 

dvatli bad in it nothing surprising. Its suddenness, how¬ 
ever, failed not, in a country habituated to deeds of dark- 
ness around a throne, to cm or it with odious suspicions. 

m > i o I \cr, bye ft ud Dowla, a youth of sixteen, was ole- 
\a ea to his nominal office ; a change of less importance 
now than that of tho chief of a factory. 

I pou tho return of C'liv** to tho IVosiilcnoy, tho private 
trade, so dear to individuals, demanded tho attention of 
the Committee. The nativ. mcrehai U, to whom the salt 
had been disposed of, at the places < f the society’s sales, 
had re-sold or retailed it at a profit which the Commit too 
deemed extravagant. Instead of inquiring whether, if the 
trade, as alleged by the Commit! e, was monopolized and 
engrossed by a combination, die means could not be 
do vised of yielding it the benefit of free competition ; they 
contented themselves with the easy and despotical expe¬ 
dient of ordering tho commodity to be retailed at an estab¬ 
lished price ; and by an c.v-post facto law fined the native 
merchants to the amount of their additional gains. 1 
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* Htltoct Consultation, Dtli August, 1766.—M. 

It should bo stated, however, Unit the merchants hid purchased, under ax 
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On the 3d of September the Select Committee proceeded 
to arrange the business of the inland trade society for ano* 
ther year. The Company in their letter of the lUth of Feb¬ 
ruary, already received, had declared that they considered 
the continuance of this trade “ as an express breach and 
violation of their orders, and as a determined resolution to 
sacrifice the interests of the Company, and the peace of 
the country, to lucrative and selfish views.” Pronouncing, 
u that every servant concerned in that trade stood guilty 
of a breach of his covanants, and of their orders,” they 
added, “ Whatever government may bo established, or 
whatever unforeseen circumstances may arise, it is out 
resolution to prohibit, and we do absolutely forbid, this 
trade of f-alt, betel-nut, and tobacco, and of all article & 
that arc not for export and import, according to the spirit 
of the phirmaund, which, docs not in the least give any 
latitude whatsoever for carrying on such an inland trade ; 
and moreover, wc shall doom every European concerned 
Unrein, dimlly dr indir&otly, ptltj of a breach of his 


covotiants ; and direct that ho bo forthwith sent to Eng¬ 
land, that wo may proceed against him accordingly/’ 

.withstanding th< forcible prohj : ti 0 ns, 

the Committee proceeded to a renewal of the monopoly, as 
if the orders of the Directors deserved not a moment’s 
regard. Clive, in his Minute, turned them carelessly aside, 
observing that when the Company sent them, “they could 
not have tho least idea of that favourable change in the 
affairs of these provinces, whereby the interest of tho 
Nabob, with regard to salt, is no longer immediately con¬ 
cerned.” As a reason against lodging the government of 
India in hands at the distance of half the circumference 
of the globe, the remark would merit attention: for the 
disobedience of servants to those who employed them, it 
is no justification at all ; because, extended an far as it it* 
applicable, it rondel <1 the servants of the Company inde¬ 
pendent ; and constituted them masters of Indio. 1 


twpvemont with the Committee of Trade. to * 'll 111 u ^xvtl rate of jirolit, ut»(l 
it waa tic •■Mrs* upon iHu pihh J mt<\ which tlwy were, nonuxliat urbl 
tiiit lly. but nut ttlijuftlly, compelled to refund• 
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or enfeixe the instructs *. they haie sent out.—W. 




THE DIRECTORS DISREGARDED. 

tinge alone, of any importance, was introduced 
he regulations of the preceding year: the salt, 
instead of bein' conveyed to the interior, was to be sold 
ftt Calcutta, and the several places of manufacture. The 
^importation of the commodity to distant places, by the 
agents of the society, was attended with great trouble and 
expense : by selling it immediately at the places of manu¬ 
facture, so much was saved : and by reserving the distri¬ 
bution to the merchants of the country, a pretended boon 
was granted to the natives. A maximum price was 
fixed ; and, on the 8th of September, a Committee of 
Trade was formed, with directions for carrying the plan 

into execution. 


No sooner was this arrangement formed, than Olivo 
brought forward a proposition for prohibiting all future 
Governors and Presidents from any concern whatsoever in 
ti'iulp. On the 10th. of the very same month, in a Minute 
presented to the Select Committee, ho represented, that 
w hurts .such immense revenues are concerned, whore 
power and authority are so enlarged, and whore the eye of 
justice and equity should be ever watchful, a Governor 
ought not to In* embarrassed with private business. Ho 
ought to be free from every occupation in which hia judg¬ 
ment can possibly be biassed by his interest” lie, therefore, 
proposed, that the Governor should receive a commission 
ot "iio and ‘mo nii-hth per cant, upon the revenues ; and in 
return should take a solemn and public oath, and bind 
him.se 11 in it penalty of 150,OuoA to derive no emolument or 
advantage from his situation as Governor of JVngul, 
beyond this commission, with the usual salary and per¬ 
quisites : and a covenant to this effect n a* formally executed 
by him. That good reasons existed tor precluding the Go¬ 
vernor from SUQh. oblique channels of gain, both as giving 
him sinister interests, and engrossing his time, it is not 
difficult to perceive: that the .ame reasons should not 
have been seen to be good, for precluding, also, the mem¬ 
bers of the Select Committee and the Council, might, 
though it need not, excite our surprise. 

On the 8th of December, letters arrived from England, 
dated the 17th of May, addressed both to Clive and tho 
Committee. In these documents, the Directors pronounced 
I ho inland trade society to be a violation of their repeated 
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orders; declared that all those servants -who had 
chap. vn. engaged in that society should be held responsible for * 
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breach of their covenants ; and commanded that tho trad 0 
should be abandoned, and should be reserved, free fr o& 
European competition, to the natives. There was 110 
longer any room for direct disobedience. Tho dissolution 
of tho society was pronounced. But on tho score of tb * 1 ' 
contracts which had been formed and the advances mad ft 
the whole of the existing year was reserved ; and th c ’ 
society was not abolished, in fact, till the 14th of SoH 
tember, 1768. 1 

Upon the 16th of January, 1767, Lord Clive declared b ,i5 
intention of returning immediately to Europe, on accouR* 
of his health ; and directed tho attention of the S 
committee to the regulations which, previous to bis 
par lure, it might appear expedient to adopt. By rcce)' 1 
in:jti notions the Directors had empowered him either W 
abolish, or continue the Select Committee, upon liis d«~ 
parture, according as the state of affairs might to biR 1 
appear to require. Ho felt no hesitation in deciding fo* 
its continuance ; and named as members Mr. Verelst 
was to succeed him in tho chair, Mr. Cartier, Colon*’ 1 
Smith, Mr. Sykes, and Mr. Beecher. Ho departed in th<’ 
Britannia; and, on the 17th of February, Mr. Verelst took 
his oath as successor iu the chair. 2 

It was the interest of the servants in India, diligently 
cultivated, perpetually to feast the Company with th' 1 
most flattering accounts of the state of their attains. Tl» 1 ’ 
magnitude of the transactions, which bad recently tokoi' 
place; the vast riches with which the new acquisition* 
were said to abound ; the general credulity on the subject 
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of power is lli*. n • t rnicl and oppr^sano. ’Iho T‘ f,r P p opl© of tin* t r.nnt*'.' 
have not 1 <* w « •>' l-c- of redrew.-- It is a monopoly, in tny opinion, of t!U- n><’, 
Injnrlou* nature — I could tot ft.rlli the unhappy 1 vonditlm, of tho pen) ‘ 
under this i;t‘ie «>o. m-: ' i ■ h , m th»* word' ,jl a J‘;tter, will. h 1 v ' 
cr.|vo(1 ft'i) i (ii p of '.)<■ ooiintr) Ti .'reluuils: * ,uf • think it n«IJc- «, tmiin^ 
It must occur pnflko nil> to 've:y reader who has any fefling." A I.i i' f 
t>, ti,.- lO-opnotort ot Lidia Mo l., from Mr- Ueury Vunslttart. I7*.7. j*. r 1 -* 

» For 11m preceding ir*tn «.f crenta, the principal conrers of luformuth^ 
vuuc I he Het)i<rt» of tin 1 on OuimltM ;* 0« the Homo of i jnnuii' in If* , 
mid 1 77** . ' «it>lf ' i» rt 1 K.ur.itlw-. A * . • I 1 View of lientfnl ; tfcotf.i 
of tknval; Bvtr MulaFlifltvon . t'llfo’a Speech. 





PARLIAMENT INTERFERES. 


opulence ; and the groat fortunes with which a 
hviduals had returned to Europe ; inflamed tho 
rice of the proprietors of East India Stock ; and ren¬ 
dered them impatient for a share of treasures, which tho 
^aginations of their countrymen, as well as thoir own, 
^presented as not only vast, but unlimited. Tin's impulse 
carried them, in 170(5, to raise thoir dividend from six to 
ten per cent. The inflated conceptions of the nation at 
large multiplied tho purchasers of India stock ; and it rose 
ho high as 2G3 per cent . The proprietors called with im¬ 
portunity for a higher return. It was in vain that the 
Directors represented tho heavy debts of the Company ; 
and pointed out the imprudence of taking an augmented 
dividend, when money at a heavy interest must be taken 
Uj, to ^charge it. In a General Court held on the 6th of 
May, 1,(„ a dividend of twelve and a half per cent was 
voted for the year.' The public attention was vehemently 

minded of lister was oom- 

l ® d \ Hc had condemned the rapacity of the pro¬ 
prietors m iflg the dividend ; and recommend!;,] !V 

Committeei of the House of Commons, which was actually 
formed m November 1766, for the pur,**.. of inquirin'* 
into tho state of their affaire. The relation between the 
public, and the territory now held by the Company in 
ln.hu, called tor deUnition. It was maintained on tho one 
hand, aa an indisputable maxim of law, ^imported l. v tlio 
strongeat considerations of utility, that no bubjrotH of tho 



17C7. 


I The oppodUon of the Director* to this mere om of ttm dlrldrud. funded 
on a knowledge of the Stun* of the Coiuj.>i!iy’» affair*, rcii.ltred them un¬ 
popular with the body of the proprietor*; arul adv.nitiie* waa tnkm nf u... 
chcumsUme to battle them In a measure which the natural cuiisvquriicc 
of the proceedings in Bengal upon t lh. 'a resumption of the gov.-rnment hut 
of which no notice in taken In the. text. Aa the present* received bv the- 
meinhers of the Council upon N»jum-ud-d..w!H , s a.ce .biun wen mu„. ' ..., u 
to the arrival of tlio covenants lentil opinions Imd pronounev.l that alth mp-u 
not formally execute'.!, they v . iv h-mling ir r piitv, uni that 11; \ arii , vs. . 0 
hubhi to o prosecution for their violation. I he Director* hail accordingly lu- 
atiniictl a suit agiUn t 1 ts who bad accent, 

hi question. A* these persons were now at homo, with wealth and friend.. 
Ifrcat efforts were made to induce the court to dtop the , r , .f d,n H "», nnd the 
question was mixed uv> with thn: "I thelnerea.se o< the Uiv.de;- 1- ; necc-rdljiwly. 
On tlie dnj when tho Directors were overruled on th latter point, and resent* 
incut mo violent as unmerited, had been ext-itcl ug -'i -' thi .r. It u u in..- ,.d 
“nd carried that the prosecutions which Imd been histUuhd should be dis- 
nn ud. y ft of Clive, Id. IH*». The party auiuKuiik* and angry feelings 
ra’.lc i |nt*i opposition by these disc u.-k ions, were themnti*** < ( the l‘«rlia- 
^ontjuy i>, 11 ».. n and Investigations that ensued, much men- Unman fcd»cr 
ar ’ I t luuinn like desire to provide, fur India the best L-rui c-t guvetiunvnt 
w which it: condition was sWceptH-le.--VV. 
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Crown could acquire the sovereignty of any territory f° r 
v. vii. themselves, bub only for the nation. On the side of th c 
Company, the abstract rights of property, and the enclle^ 
train of eviLs which arise from their infringement, w£ l ‘ c 
vehemently enforced ; while it was affirmed that the Coil 1 ' 
pany held not their territories in sovereignty, but only 
a farm granted by the Mogul, to whom they actually p»^ 
an annual rent. An Act was passed, which directed th«dj 
after the 24tli of June, 1767, dividends should bo vote" 
only by ballot, in General Courts summoned expressly 
that purpose ; and that no dividend above ten per 
for the year should bo made before the next Seaainu °* 
I’uillauicnt. The resolution of the Court, of Proprietor 
resi)eotllig n dividend of twelvo and a half per coot. 5 
thu:» ii.aoluded ; uiid the right of Parliament to eontr" 1 
i,l 'd Command the Company in the distribution of th»s> 
own mom y «t i to»l und catubliah. «1. The question of tl“ 
sovereignty was not pushed at that time to a direc t gfii 
express dooision ; though a dooi*iuu was virtually involved 
in another Act, by which the Company, in oohidderntioh 
of holding the territorial rovemus for two yeurs 
obliged to pay annually 400,000/. into the public ex¬ 
chequer. 

The opinion which Lord Clivohad artfully* raised of th* 
high prosperity of the Company’s affairs, and of his oW 11 
extraordinary share in producing it, directed the ovtff' 
flowings of their gratitude towards himself* un d a pro' 
position was brought forward and carried, to grant hii lJ ’ 
for ton years certain, the produce of his jaghire. 

Other acquisitions of Clive come subsequently to via# 
Notwithstanding the covenants executed by tho servant** 
of the Company, not to receive auy presents from th° 
natives, that Governor had accepted five lacks of rupee-’ 
during his Into residence in Bengal from the Nabob Nujuu*' 
ud-dowla. It was represented, indeed, as a legacy left t*’ 
him by Mi cr .lather, though nil indications pointed out * 
present, to which the name of legacy was arifulty attached* 


1 Thorn tloos T"-l • ,.rm to bo ary Jiut u-i l ’ H opitlu-t. The cMcn 1 '' 1 ' 1 

of the < oinpuny's t»rriUirj i id ) «-wnr wu* noUTlM^. and wan u.M t uc»tl"iio5'^ 
uttrilmtiiblo Hi Hi. ujuiii tfi Cl w*'i gon.uff. "O'. - ifoiuM-ul opinion - nr. ttic a* 
turn l roMilt id . uum.iiiwI w.«n nor Miiuuliitcil hi nny d. ( r,.,■ hy dt.sluiilnyJ ‘ , 
fill rr-prt•until'i•.ijon tin part oft. >Ua. 0-’ run;. I»n». ,» .ualoUlh 
nf tho«c.|Ulnltluli ; but tin- oMUi.ri-ni’.i' n the hono.d cxjiu iJon of lib o^' 1 
belief, not m nrtful mlareprcttiiiution.—W. 





IVES PLAN OF GOVERNMENT. 

if any sums might bo acquired under the name BOl 1 
*®s, the covenants against receiving presents were chap. 

Useless forms. Lord Clive represented, that upon the -— 

intimation of this gift, his resolution was to refuse it; J7G 

that he changed his mind, upon reflecting of what im¬ 
portance it would prove as a fund for the benefit of in- 
Valided officers and soldiers in the Company’s service ; 
and that ho afterwards prevailed upon Syeff-ud-dowla, the 
fi uocesHor of Nujuin-iul-dowlo, to bestow three lacks more 

lor thin nxcellent ond. Tho Company sanctioned the 
appropriation ; and to this ambiguous transaction the In¬ 
stitution at Poplar owes its foundation . 1 

Upon this* aft upon hi t fm-mcr dupurluro, the regulations 

v*c left behind, o»lculivtctl for present appkus# 

irIIut limn permanent. udvnnl , r o, produced u brilliuut ap 

,.r,u,o,co of immediate prosperity, but wore fraught with 
K deumuts ot future difbcully and distress. A double 

thoN.Xd*' ° f ai ,o ad 1 mini9trati0u on in name by 

• reality by the Company, wu« the favourite 

policy of Clive ;* to whoso mind a certain degree of 
'•rooked artlQco seems to havo presented itself pretty ton- 
K'-i.iuUy ill the light of profound mid skilful politics. The 
collection of Hie revenues was still made as for the ex¬ 
chequer of tbu Nabob ; justico was still administered by 



Company. Nothin* remain* t« him but'tin- name and tiha<|.<... 

This name, however, this Muulow, U it iml spe»>«Vi> n< . ... , rv w<< 
sfcin to venerate.—Coder the tanetlmi «.f a hub It (SiiUahdan, e\<ny on- 
cr> .ichim-nt tliut may be attempted by f»>r« (km powers cun Hie entail y ^ 
crushed, without any apparent iuterpoation of cor own authority: «nd all 
real grievances complained of by them cun, through the same channel, bo 
examined into and i t . ; 

is a Subah; and that though the revenues helm Ll to u lc Comp*;i%. :!.c terrl- 
torioi jurisdiction must still rest in tho elm >if the country, net in# under 
him and this Presidency in conjunction. To appoint the Company's servants 
to tho offices of collectors, or indeed to do any act by any exertion of tho 
l.nJliU {tower, which cau easily be done by the Nnbtb at our ni*tam •, wr ikd 
he throwing off the musk, would be declaring the- Company Sabah of the 
I'luvinccs. I'oreign nutloin would iinnn iliatcly t.iku untbr.i v , and c m- 
hUlnts preferred to the British court might I c attended with wry embarroas- 
nces. Nor can it be supposed, that cither the French, Dutch, or 
Iv »m . would icaddy acknowledge the Company’s Suborn Ip. »r.d pay Into 
hand*, yt their Mirrants tho dtt’tio? upon trade, or the ip.iit-rcnts of those 
^htrlrti which the) nuy havo lone bem possessed of by virtue of the royal 
tdurnunn^ or grants from former Nabobs." 

▼ou UI. x 
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is officers and in his name ; and all transactions with 
foreign powers were covered with the mask of his autliO' 
rity, For the benefit of certain false pretexts wliicli ini' 
posed upon nobody, the government of the country, as far 
as regarded the protection of the people, was dissolved* 
Neither the Nabob nor his officers dared to exert any 
authority against the English, of whatsoever injustice and 
oppression they might be guilty. The gomastalis, or Indian 
agents employed by the Company’s servants, not only prac- 
tised unbounded tyranny, but, overawing the Nabob and 
his highest officer, converted the tribunals of justice them' 
selves into instruments of cruelty, making them inflict 
punishment upon the very wretches whom they oppressed, 
and whose only crime was their not submitting with suffi' 
cient willingness to the insolent rapacity of those subordi- 
nate tyrants. While the ancient administration of tho 
country was rendered inefficient, this suspension of the 
powers of goven im ut Was Supplied by nothing in the 
regulations of the English. Beyond the ancient limits of 
the Presidency, tho Company hud no legal power over the 
natives : beyond these limits, the English themselves were 
not amenable to tho British laws ; and tho Company had 
no power of coercion except by sending persons out of tho 
country; a remedy always inconvenient, and, except for 
very heinous offences, operating too severely npon the 
individual to be willingly applied. The natural const' 
qnenoe was, that the crimes of the EngKsh and their 
agents were in a great measure secured from punishment,, 
and the unhappy natives lay prostrate at their feet. A* 
the revenue of tho government depended upon tho pro¬ 
ductive operations of the people ; and as a peoplo ar 0 
productive only in proportion to tho slut;(• «*r tlmu -,,aij 
produce which they are permitted to enjoy ; this wretched 
administration could not fail, in time, to make itself felt ifl 
the Company’s exchequer.' Other sources were not 


i (Jovomov Wrclil, !n hsr, M? r to the plrectors, immcclintrly before hi" 
rm U»na!i"*i, Uur. >1 Kith t«-itr. 17C9. a iy». ‘ ^ '* Insensibly brute itovx n tl ,p 
l«rrlt*r betwixt u« and gavernniem, nml the native irrew* uncertain -ahero h ,s 
obedient c -a . . duo. Such i divided authority ff*ve r 

o|U>rt • *i«*n > ut"I IntrlRuo, miKnwn ut any other period ; tho 'niVhora nl fr 1 * 
Nci i ment cmighl M.o Inkvtlnn, ami, hvius? removed front any ImuicdiHtfl r<»n- 
t»«d, proceeded frith Mill *frc.itur audftiuty. fu the meantime, wr -were K' 
i •* r < ' 1 1 : amt jrroini iortly for MU ' - n' ''' an >' I'nhllc authority uvr tl • 
ofth er. of government iu our own namoV' 
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rprr-‘Vhenpc a copious stream of evils was derived. BOOK IV. 

10 Ugh the Governor and Council placed the powers of ciiap. m. 

Nabob in a sort of commission, by compelling him to —-- 

r °sign the entire management, of business to ouo or more 3707 - 
persons of their own choosing ; and though they placed a 
confidential servant of the Company to watch them at the 
Nabob’s durbar ; yet. they possessed not over these depo¬ 
sitaries of power, whom they could only punish by dis¬ 
missal, sufficient means of control. Beforo detection, or 
much of suspicion, it was always possible for each of them 
to appropriate a treasure, and be gone; leaving bis place 
to be filled by another who bad both temptation and op¬ 
portunity to repeat his crimes. With men whose interests 
were so little united with those of their employers, and 
whoso situation was so very precarious, the Zemindars, 

R'..M and other agents of the revenue, might easily settle 
then' own terms, and place the fallacy of their accounts 
beyond the reach of detection. The mischief was less in 
practice than reason would have anticipated: because in 
tile choice of these nativeJfunctionaries, the English were 
both judicious and happy. Another, and that the most 
pernicious perhaps of ull the errors into which (.’live 
exerted himself to mislead the Company, was, the belief 
which he created, that India overflowed with riches, the 
expectat ions he raise.1, and on which the credulous Com¬ 
pany so fondly relied, that a torrent of treasure was about 
to Mow into thoir laps. Ah such expectations were adverse 
to the best use aud improvement of thoir resources, they 
only hastened that disappointment and distress which 
their inconsistency with tlio matters of fact rendered a 
necessary consequence. In political affLirs. it is long beforo 
own experience teaches wisdom. Till the present 
incessant promises of treasure havo never failed to deceive 
without ceasing to delude. As often as the pain of dis¬ 
appointment has become exceedingly severe, wo havo con¬ 
demned a Governor, in whose conduct we believed that wo 
had found the cause of our misery; and have begun imme¬ 
diately to pamper our fancy anew, with endless hopes and 


delusions. 

Under the feebleness of Suja-ad-dowln, and the quar- 
r »‘U which occupied the Malrrattas at home, the Company 
Ol ‘joyud profound tranquillity in Bengal for a considerable 
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VQJ0AY. number of years ; and during tbo administrations of Mr* 
chap. vii. Verelst and Mr. Cartier, who occupied the chair till th c ‘ 
elevation of Mr. Hastings, and were calm, unambitiou* 
men, few events of historical importance occurred. It Wfl® 
during a period like this, if ever, that the Company ough^ 
to have replenished their exchequer, and to have attained 
financial prosperity. During this period, on the oth*?f 
hand, financial difficulties were continually increasing*’ 
and rose at last to a height which threatened them with 
immediate destruction. Doubtless, the anarchical state 
in which, by the double government, the provinces wer® 
placed, contributed powerfully to impoverishment; but th 0 
surplus revenue, with which the people of England wer<* 
taught to delude themselves, was hindered by more pef' 
in anent causes. Though no body should believe it, India? 
lilco other countries, in which the industrious arts are n* 
thou- infancy, and in which law is too imperfect to re 
property secure, has always been poor. It is only the last 
perfection of government which enables a government to 
keep its own expenso from absorbing every thing which it 
is possible to extract from the people : and tho govern¬ 
ment of India, under the East India Company, by a dele¬ 
gation of servants atiho distance of half the circumference 
of the globe from control, was most unhappily circum¬ 
stanced for economy. On a subject like this, authority i* 
useful. “ With regard to the increase of the expenses/ 
says Clive, “I take the case to stand thus: Before the 
Company became possessed of the dewanneo, their agent* 
had other ways of making fortunes. Presents were open 
to thorn. They aro now at an end. It was expedient f° r 
them to find some other channel—the channel of the civil 
and military charges. Every man now who is permitted 
to make a bill, makes a fortune.”’ 

During the year 1707, a march of the Abdallee Shah 
towards Delhi, excited tlio attention, though not much 
the alarm, of tho Presidency. After some contests with 
tho Suits, and overrunning a few of the provinces, iba* 
powerful Chief returned to his own country. An exped*' 
tion v token for tho restoration of the Jkiiu ^ 

Mo paid, wh° had been dispossessed by his neighbour th° 


4 Mive’s Sice ’ll. r,0 piL.Ti: cd by lihraclf, rxprlutcd in AI < n’. 1 Del a to* f -’ r 
1772. p. 41. 
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rhe motives were : tliat Nepaul liaJ carried on BOOK. IV 
. . Arable traffic with the province of Berar ; that its cn.\r. vn. 

vicinity, to the district of Bet tea afforded great opportune - 

les tho improvement of trade ; that all intercourse 
How destroyod ; and that the accomplishment of tho 
object was easy. On the last point, at least, the authors 
°f tho war were not very correctly informed ; and found 
they had miscalculated tho difficulties of subduing a 
country, surrounded by mountains, and accessible only by 
a few narrow and nearly impenetrable defiles. The officer 
sent to command the expedition was unable to proceed, and 
wrote for reinforcements. Tho Presidency were violently 
disappointed ; and felt a strong inclination to wreak their 
vengeanco upon tho Commander. Being obliged to send 
assistance to Madras, they were unable to afford reinforcc- 
ments, and recalled the detachment. 1 Tho war with Hyder 

-mm h V i’"d l ' e “ ° Ut “ th ° Caruatic : and consklemble 

» 1 * , 5 TJ th m T aud mone ^ wero demanded from 
isengal. This year financ . began to bs experi¬ 

enced. Complaints were firRt emitted of tho scarcity of 
money, ascribed, not to impoverishment of tho country, 
jut to a drain of specie, occasioned by the annual expor¬ 
tation of the precious metals, chiefly to China, on account* 
of tho Company’* investment, and also in other directions: 
while tho usual supplies of bullion from Europe (the 
Company providing their investment from tho rovomws, 
the Dutch and French from the fortunes ol tho English 
consigned to them for traiisruiHsion) were almost wholly 
cut off* 


« Letters from tho Pm -Muncy, to the Directors. '.crtlm’s Appendix. 

••i lu tll« letter of the Select Commit tvs: to the U torn, dated 1 ort William, 
September 26th, 1707, they «uy,“W.: have fre<i nntiy express I h> vmt .uu* 
apprehensions lest tho animal exportation of treasure to China would produce 
a scarcity of money In the country. This subject becomes every day mono 
serious, ns we already teel in n \cn* sensible >r inner, the effects of Uio con¬ 
siderable drain made from the silver cunvn And in im.tr latter of tl.o 
16th -if December, they add, “ Wu forest ti e dirti mi • us in making 

provision agreeably to your orders for supplying Chi;:,v with i.vl,- tuilliu 
ovon for this season. We have before r.‘)»eatefUy lvqivo&tcd your attention to 
tho consequences of this exportation of bullion; and now beg base to 
recommend the subject to your most serious consideration ~ assuring you, 
that, should Mro And It at all practicable to malic tho usual nooMmncos next 
year to China, ihc measure will prove fatal to ytmr investment, and ruinous 
to the commerce oi Bengal.'’—The absurdity of the ti 
>«tnud t< mu count for the want of mouey, that Is, . t rcwmio.t, to wit. tho 
drain of «iH*cle,) Is shown by this tact: that the pri-o ol commodltlf all tho 
J^blie, ln*tu\d of fulling, had I'lunehaely risen. s., : n,o i« <timunie& of Uu«- 
1,1 :s ami Ir.uu i.s in tholr minutes on the iwentte plain. Sixth Uci jrt of tho 
select Committee In 17ctl, AppcmlLx xiv. and xv. 
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Early in the year 1768, arrived the Company’s percmP' 
tory order for abolishing entirely the trade of tlieir ser¬ 
vants in salt, and other articles of interior traffic; for 
laying it open, and confining it to the natives ; and for 
restricting their servants entirely to the maritime branches 
of commerce. 1 

The commission of one and one-eighth per cent, upon 
the dewannee revenues, which by the Select Committee 
had been settled upon the Governor as a compensation 
for relinquishing his share in the salt trade, was also com¬ 
manded to cease. For as much, however, as the income 
of their servants, if thus cut off from irregular sources of 
gain, was represented as not sufficiently opulent, the Com¬ 
pany granted a commission of two and a half per cent, 
upon the net produce of the dewannee revenues, to bo 
divided into loo equal sharee, and distributed in the fol¬ 
lowing proportions: to the Governor, thirty-one share.-.; 
to the second in Council, four and a half; to the rest of 
the Select Committee, not having a chiefs hip, each three 
ami a half shares ; to the Members of the Council not 
having a chiefdiip, each one and a half; to the Oom- 
mauder-in-Chiof, seven and a half shares; to Colonels 
each, two and a half; Lieutenant-Colonels, each, ono and 
a half; und to Majors, three fourths. An additional pay 
was allotted to Captains, of three shillings, Lieutenants 
two shillings, and Ensigns one shilling per day. 

Some uneasiness still continued with respect to the de¬ 
signs of Suja-ad-dowla, between whom and the Emperor 
considerable discordance prevailed. The directors had 
forwarded the most positive orders for recalling the bri¬ 
gade from Allahabad ; and for confining the operations of 
the Company's army entirely within the limits of the 
Company’s tern tory. The; Council thought it necessary 
to disobey ; and in their letter went so far as to say that 
they u must express their great astonishment at such an 
absolute restriction, without permitting them upon the 


• " iMst < tn<.j, M iher nay, “ha« »° f with the lde» of the 

JKHi.’Mily of t (.Mr « mint*. mid Fur<*l*MiM« Jv-liHn# under mr j*r°' 

mi 1 ii. within ii. ..in e :»i limit* of ..i: r export ami Import node, that tve I -.1 
•. Innovation In Mu Inland trade ;i< “ii intrmlim on the mutual riJd 
U 1 luf.ivt'i <f Hi*-t .nu.}, vim ikov it iv jinrtii ularlyi hiiru our pr election ; 
.out >vB«-*Trom it at nuieh ..'m duly lo nuUi.iuln thin harrier hntwiru the iw" 
• • it. in t ini i i .'lu,., i\‘ t • defend th pm* inces tVrun turc.an Jiminiun. 1 l.eitof 
from t). * Directors, dated iMJih N’ o tuber, 17o7. 
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£&jjU(lge how far, from time and circumstances, it BOOK IV. 
detrimental to their affairs. cmvr. mi* 

The most important particular in the situation of the — 7 — 
Company hi Bengal was the growing scarcity of pecuniary 
means, hi the letter from the Select Committee to the 
Court of Directory dated 21st November, 1768, “ You will 
perceive ” they say, “ by the stato of your treasury, a total 
inability to discharge many sums which you are indebted 
to individuals lor deposits iu your cash, as well as to issue 
any part of the considerable advances recpiired for the 
service of every public department. And you will no 
longer deem us reprehensible, if a decrease in the amount 
of your future investments, and a debasement of their 
quality, should prove the consequeuce.” 

By a correspondence between tho Presidencies of Fort 
William and bort bt. George, in the beginning of March, 

1.69, the dangerous consequences to be apprehended from 
the exhausted state of their treasuries, and tho necessity 
of establishing a fund against future emergencies, were 
mutually explained and acknowledged. In two separate 
consultations, held by the President and Council at Fort 
William, iu tho months of May and August, tho utility, or 
rather the indispensable necessity, of such a fund under¬ 
went a nolo mu discussiou, and was pronounced to bo with¬ 
out dispute. But as the cxpenccs of the government left 
no resource for the creation of it, except the diminution 
of tho investment, or quantity of g<> ><ls transu.ilted to 
the Company in England, they resolved upmi that reduc¬ 
tion, and limited to forty-live lacks tho investment of the 


year. 

Even this resource was iu a very short tiiuo perceived 
to be insufficient. On the 23rd of October, a deficiency of 
C r.3 0o5 rupees appeared on tlu- balance of receipts and 
disbursements ; and the Presi milt and Council in their 
Minute declared, “That however the public might huvo 
been flattered, they could not Hatter themselves, with auy 
expectations Irmn their revenue ; and that the only expe¬ 
dient within their reach was to open their treasury doors 
for remittances.” 1 


’ i m* Prv blent anil Council of lr~*>rfc WilKiim, in tUlr li tt<‘r (dn.cil Oio Ulst 
*>l Minvti, ITMi) m in" 1’iMd-iit nnd Coun.il - f l »t m '^uo. !>p.*»k in 
l u-r:u ol “ llie IncimtcsflUtc cvldcuce they had triuuiuUiul to thou- 
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Tliese remittances consisted chiefly of the money or 
chap. vn. fortunes of the individuals who had grown rich in the 


-— Company’s service, and who were desirous of transmitting 

176S. their acquisitions to Europe. Such persons were eager to 
pay their money to the Company’s government in India, 
upon receiving an obligation for repayment from the Com¬ 
pany in England ; in the language of commerce, for a bill 
upon the Company payable in England. The money thus 
received, in other words borrowed, was applied to the exi¬ 
gences of the service ; and by augmenting their resources, 
was always highly agreeable to the servants in India. Iho 
payment, however, of these loans or bills in England was 
apt to becomo exceedingly inconvenient to the Directors. 
The sole fund out of which the payment could be made 
was the sale of the investment, or the goods transmitted 
to them from India and China. If the quantity of these 
goods was less in value than afforded a surplus equal to 
the amount of Iho bills which were drawn upon them, 
thdy remained so far deficient in tbe ability to pay. And 
if the goods were sent in too exorbitant a quantity, tho 
market was insufficient to carry them off. 

An opposition of interests was thus created between 
the governing part of the servants abroad, and the Court 
of Directors and Proprietors at home. For the facility of 
their operations, and the success of their government, it 
was of great importance for the servants to preserve a full 
treasury in India, secured by a small investment, and tho 
receipt of money for bills. It was tbe interest of tho 
Directors to have an ample suppty of money at home, 
which on the other hand could only be produced by a 
large investment and a moderato transmission of bills. 
Tho Directors, accordingly, had given very explicit in¬ 
structions on this subject; and in their letter of the Ilth 
of November, 17GS, after acknowledging the growing de¬ 
ficiency of the funds in India, had said: “JNcvertheless, 
we cannot suffer ourselves to be drawn upon to an un¬ 


limited amount, the state of the Company’s affairs here 


not yet admitting us to answer largo drafts upon u« from 
India; but should tho exigency of your affairs require 


hohonraWc muMerfl of the e light in v *hhh tl»o»r* new acquired nd- 

iirul I id." snid tK ihauge of viev. i v.hLh they expected 
them in vjomwHiUtnee to adopt. 
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ppp REMITTANCE OF MONEY. 

yo4r^-^ceiving money into your treasury, wo prefer the 
mode of borrowing at interest to that of granting bills 
upon us. We therefore permit you to take up such sums 
on interest, for one year certain, os will answer your 
various demands, which are to be paid off at the expiration 
of that period, or as soon after as the state of your trea¬ 
sury will admit of. You are, therefore to confine your 
drafts upon us, by the ships to be despatched from your 
Presidency in the season of 1769, to the same amount as 
we allowed hist year, viz., i 0,000£. 1 . 

When the amount of the sums which it was the desire 
of individuals to send home exceeded the amount which 
it was permitted to the government in India to receive, in 
other words to draw bills for upon the Company at home, 
the parties who were deprived of this channel of remit¬ 
tance betook themselves to the French and Dutch facto¬ 
ries, and paid the money into their treasuries for bills 
upon their respective companies, payable in Europe. This, 
from an early period of Mr. Verelst’s administration, had 
constituted a heavy subject of complaint; as making 
these subordinate settlers to abound with money, while 
the English were oppressed with want. As he ascribed 
the financial difficulties of the Company’s government 
merely to a defect of currency not of revenue, as he 
ascril>od the defect of currency to the remittances which 
were forced into the Dutch and French channels ; though 
neither m these nations carried any specie out of India, 
and wore only saved to a ccrUin extent the necessity of 
importing bullion ; to him it appeared surprising that the 
Dutch and French Companies should find it easy to pay t he 
bills which were drawn upon them for money received in 
India, but that the English Company should find it im- 



_. , . nnn „rt from the Committee of Secrecy, 1773, Appendix. No. >. 
■ Kieliili heport v , , r ni dify their former direction< 

In them letter, « 7 tb ^ ,,f omittance#, we r.r.d 1? 

,L<,t r R , ay, i,. L Prt^f Hu- inrcitnwnt, that the Increase of the f./rmor imist 
neated with that oftl1 inter, the produce of our wiles here H tho 

ul-.viiv.. depend oh that of the • flourW.liut situation in India would not 
•"‘b; 1 hn Tl H 10 hr ‘Iron n u, >n to the ..mount of the 

:Sd\^r r hi ^.ler thercforc unite the ndvant.^s 
«■ the th'Uijimty ancl th.lr t-rwnl..;« ‘ !( > 


tn fncrcuio your re- 


"un'^iS'you 1 ; to«Si"°^ t hen,etn that 

tS« u^utT.gJW.'t,rte ear »M letter 

ol the HUi November hvrt." 
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possible ; and he ascribed the restrictions which they 
vii. imposed to a timid and narrow spirit. 1 One circumstance, 
however, which constituted a most important difference, 
he was ill situated to perceive. The French and Dutch 
Companies were chiefly commercial; and whatover money 

Was rccoivcd in India was laid out in the purchase of 
guoila; those gooda were carried to JSurope, and oolil buloto 

the bills became due ; the bills were paid out of the pro¬ 
ceeds; and a great trade was thus carried on upon English 

capital. The Fngliah Company, on the other hand, was 
become a regal, as well as a commercial body ; the money 
which was paid for remittance into their treasury in India 
was absorbed in the expence of the government; 2 and so 

h J\l ct, f r !° v th0 directors, dated 2Gth September, 17G8, lie Rays, “The 
r nuteh Olid trench credit exceed* all conception, and their bills 
; w-Vnu as faVO J l £®- II,e p reflso sums received by them for some 
if \ h "" Kh 1 “ tl,crl ° without success: but 
LTlua « y hcn : ^ anS ivir , t'l l .“ C W "* dr *" rn JW from Europe on in- 
\ilvircM of draft anil lrii’eV*' “' nuui,t w 11 oppeur prodiglmn and alarming. 
a iu ' ' 1 unit. , and letters of credit h ue u ■ n nlrcudv rrcciv.n the 
om.mnt of twenty-eight lacs on Bengal, and ten on Mmlras ;”S| I IriiS to 
mod certain information that their treasuries at Pondicherry and Ohmtorna- 
gon\ are amply furnished with nil prow-dun for both their lnvotracni* ud 
cm ciws for three years to come. Vou h.,x c often eomi.luiite.l ..t the'lncre • 
and Mipenorliy of the trench and Dutch investments; but your orders uud 
regulations lmvc furnished them with the most extensive means of both n 
ts in vain to threaten dismission from your service, or forfeiture of your nro- 
teetion, for ending homo money by foreign cash, while you open no doors for 
remittances yourselves. Such menaces may render the practice more secret 
and cautious; but will never diminish, much less remove the evil.” VercSfs 
•**£■«*•> 03- So umch <lld Mr. Vcrel.f. lm.gitu.tton dcccivc l .m n 
rcltord to the inqwnty of Hu Kngllsh rivals, tl«t the etclmttvo privilcgesi of 
hu Prcncli Oomp»ny, after hoy had struggled for some time on the verge of 
bankruptcy, were suspended by the King, and the trade laid open to nil the 
nation, lhcy were found unable to extricate themselves from their cUillcul- 
tl “' 1: resigning their effects into the hands of government, for certain 

government annuities to the proprietors of stock, the Company were in 
reality dissolved. Uaynnl, rlii. sect. 20, 27. 

" 'J 1-is U not warr.ii i ts: a slight examination of the general 

accounts of receipts and disbar counts exhibited in the accounts of the Bengal 
resident-) published by tlio itelcct Committee shows, that the financial diffl- 
culties experienced there uroso not from the political, but the commercial 
transacti,>n-i of the Company. From 1761 to 1772, thero was a surplos on 
llie territorial uc< ount of about 5,17 j.GUO,' (the smaller figures are purpov ly 
omitted). Die wirole product of the import cargoes was 1,437,Out)/., the »*.st 
value of the goods remitted to England, 1,000/., of width, therefore, 
8,864,000/. had been provided out of the revenue. Besides this, largo romit- 
tam i s fbr comnierual pnrp .sca liad been made to other settlements, and to 
China, exceeding tho-a* received by 2,;C»8,0u0/., and consequently, exceeding 
pt by 787,000/. It is not mutter of urj I , there¬ 
fore, that the tarritoriol treasury was oinbarnmacd, nor in it to U> wondered 
nt that tlie rtifurcc. i f 11 ,.• country w«tc In progreaB of diminution, the 
constant abstraction cf capital, whether in bullion or good?! could not fail 
in time to Impoverish any country however rich, and non very soon felt in 
bid i. <mnmlaUon • : u the 

un'.i’itlcd Mato <>f the Qo\ermnuut. nnd the insecurity of property, ami 
ihu constant tendency of tlie population to prcii. upon tlio means of sub- 
sister,cc.—W. 




ST RESIGNS TIIE GOVERNMENT. 

/as could bo spared was employed in the pur- 
' investment. This was the cause undoubtedly of 
the comparative inability of tlio English Directors to pay 
tho bills which were drawn upon them. 

Tn Mm Ooii'iulliiHon of Mi-’ Ml ->f Oufcolw, in "oiMdora 

tiott ofgrwOeai.oMf.v.ll • -'■ly.’.l, lb 'l ll.el.wml W...UI 

receivi) all moneys tendered to tho (Jompanys treasury 
from that day to tho 1st of November, 1770 ; and at tho 
option of tho lenders, grant, either interest notes payable 
in on* year ; or raooipt » 1 oaring intomt at hi par oant* 
for bills to bo granted at the sailing of the first ship after 
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the 22nd of November, 1770, payable with three per cent, 
interest, in equal proportions on each tender, at one, two, 
aud three years’ sight. And as a resource to the Directors, 
it was resolved to enlarge the investment by purchasing, 
not with ready money, but with bonds at eight per cent, 
and one year’s credit. This was the last considerable act 
in which the Governor was engaged. lie resigned his 
office on the 24th of December, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Cartier. A new treaty bad been concluded with Suja-ad- 
Dowla, which allayed whatever suspicious the ambiguous 
conduct of that Governor bad raised, and Mr. V erelst left 
the three provinces in profound tranquillity. 1 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Sllbahdar of the Deccan dethroned by hia Brother .— The 
English talc possession, of the Northern Oirem~*.—Make 
a Treaty with the Svbahdar of the Deccan.— Which em¬ 
broils them with Ilyder AIL—Ilyder s first War v:ith the 
English*—New Treat)/ mth the Subahdar—Peace with 
Hyder. 

mHE Carnatic remained but a abort time free from tho 
1 pressure of the neighbouring powers. In the supe¬ 
rior government of the Deccan, Nizam Ali, V h° "" ie ~ 
Burned, upon the departure of Bussy, the commanding 
station which he formerly occupied, mode uo delay in 


■ The principal materials, before the Vtihlk for tlio bi-rory of VrwUTs 

adimni-tiv.timi, nrc found in the Imports ot thv 1*» Coini .u. •. ' -• 

an-1 In the Appendix to bin own \ tew of Bengal. Information,, but in ling 
to bo cautiouily gleaned, Is obuiued from the immerous Iracts of .he du\. 
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^ . employing all his advantages to effect the dethronement 
*. viii. of his feeble-minded brother. On the ISth of July, 17G1, 
he committed the Subahdar to a prison ; and invested 
himself with the full powers and insignia of the govern¬ 
ment. 

The treaty, by the provisions of which the pretensions 
of England and France were at this time adjusted, affords 
a singular illustration of the obvious and neglected truth, 
that the knowledge requisite for good government in India 
cannot be possessed by rulers sitting and deliberating in 
Europe. By the treaty of Paris, concluded on the 10th of 
February, 17G3, Salabut Jung was acknowledged as lawful 
Subahdar of the DeccaD, after he had been nearly two 
. aiul another reignin^|n his stead'. This 
instrument, indeed, which recognised Salabut Jung as a 
great ,o^ the immediate cause of his death ; for 

f W Withheld by dread of the restora¬ 
tion of the I-rcnch power in India, no sooner received in¬ 
telligence of the treaty of Paris, by which the French 
resigned the Carnatic, and appeared to abandon the con¬ 
test, than he felt himself delivered from all restraint, 
and ordered his brother to bo murdered in September 
1763. 


With little concern about Bassalut Jung, who neverthe¬ 
less was elder brother of Nizam Ali, that usurper, at once 
a regicide and fratricide, now grasped, without a rival tho 
power of Subahdar of the Deccan. The personal title 
01 name of himself and his father have by the English 
been converted into the appellative of his sovereignty; 
and it is under the title of the Nizam, that the Subahdar 
of the Deccan is commonly known. 

In the beginning of the year 1765, tho English and 
Mohammed Ali their Nabob were summoned to action, bv 
the irruption of Nizam Ali into the Carnatic. With a 
great army, which seemed to have no object in view but 
plunder and destruction, lio laid waste the open country 
with a ferocity, even greater than the usual barbarity of 
Indiuu warfare. Tho troops of the English and Nabob 
wero put in motion from Arcot, under tho command of 
Colonel Campbell, and came in sight of the enemy at the 
Pagoda of Tripeti. The Nizam felt no desire to fight. 
His army was reduced to great distress for provisions and 
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Cl RCA US GIVEN TO THE ENGLISH. 

„__ _ j decamped accordingly on a sudden, and marcli- BOOK IV 

ing forty mil Pg i„ one day, evacuated the Carnatio by way chai-. rai 
of Colastri and Nelore. 

It was at this time that Lord Clive, on his passage from 
Europe to Bengal, arrived at Madras. The ascendancy of 
the English over the Mogul, the unfortunate and nominal 
Emperor Shah Aulurn, rendered it extremely easy to pro¬ 
cure from him those imperial grants which, however little 
respected by the sword, still gave the appearance of legal 
right to territorial possession within tho ancient limits of 
the Mogul empire. A firmaun was solicited and obtained 
for the maritime districts, known by the title of tho Nor¬ 
thern Cireal’s. Like the rest of India, this tract was held 
by renters responsible for a certain portion of revenue. 

Of these some were of recent appointment; others were 
the ancient Bajas and Polygars of the country; a set of 
men who were often found to be the most convenient ren¬ 
ters, and who, on the regular payment of tho expected 
revenue, were seldom displaced. The country foil within 
the government of the Subahdar of the Deccan, and was 
managed by a deputy or commissioner of his appointment. 

After the English, however, had expelled from it the 
French, the authority of the Subalidar had been rather no¬ 
minal than real. The English held possession of their 
factories and forts; the Bajas and Polygars assumed a 
species of independence ; Salabut Jung had offered it to 
Mohammed Ali at the time of his quarrel with Bugsy at 
Hyderabad; and Nizam .Hi him.self had proposed to sur¬ 
render it to the English, on tho condition of military 
assistance against llyder Ali and the Mahrattas. The ad¬ 
vantage of possessing the whole line of coast which joined 
the English territories in the Carnatic to those in Bengal, 
suggested to Clive the importance of obtaining it on per¬ 
manent terms.' A tomaun was accordingly received from 
the Emperor, by which, as far as the.formality ot his 
sanction could extend, the Northern Circars wore treed 
from their dependence upon tho .Subahdar ot tho Deccan, 
and bestowed upon the English. Nor was tins the only 
diminution which the nominal empire of the Nuam 

1 The acquisition of the Northern Circtrs did not tdve the linghsh the 
*hnl«» of mo son-toast: the province of Orasi held bj tho Mahrattas *o- 
pnated u.'.in from Bengal.—W. 
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/sustained ; for another firmaun was procured from the 
• Emperor, by which the Carnatic itself was rendered inde¬ 
pendent of his authority ; and bestowed, holding imme¬ 
diately of the Emperor, upon the Nabob Mohammed Ah, 
together with the new titles of Walla Jah, Ummir ul Hind, 
which he ever afterwards used. 1 

To take possession of the Circars, on its new and inde¬ 
pendent footing. General Calliaud marched with the troops 
of the Carnatic, and on the part of the Kajas and Polygars 
found little opposition to subdue. The Nizam, or Subali- 
dar, was at that time engaged in the country of Barad, 
making head against the Mahrattas. But he no soouer 
heard of the operations of tho English, than he proceeded 
v, ith great expedition to Hyderabad ; and to avenge him¬ 
self for the usurpation, as it appeared to him, of an impor¬ 
tant part of lus dominions, made preparations for tho in- 
vuHion of the Carnatic. The Presidency, whom their 
psenmarv weakness rendered timid, were alarmed at the 
prospect of a war with the Subahdar; and sent orders toCnl- 
liaud to lias ten to Hyderabad with full powers to negotiate a 
peace. A treaty was concluded on tho 12th of November 
I76G, by which the Company agreed to pay to the Nizam an 
annual tribute of five lacks of rupees for the three Circars of 
Rajamumlrv, Ellore, and Mnstephanagur; and for those of 
Siccacolo (Chicacole) and Murtezanagur, two lacks each, as 
soon as they were definitively placed in their hands. 
Murtezanagur, commonly called Guntoor, had been as¬ 
signed ns a jaghire to Bassalut Jung; and tho Company 


It is stated that Cliro even entertained the projoct of obtaining for Mo¬ 
hammed All tlu? lirmaun of Subahdar of the Deccan; but that the Nabob, 
w u. tt la true was worn out with the struggle which he had alreadv sustained, 
hu now panted for cn«c and enjoyment, and whose qualities Clue estimated 
at more than their actual value (in his correspondence with tho Directors ho 
n j.i' sfi.t- bn. word a.i more trustworthy than that of any Mohammedan 
vvimin l;e had eser known. Kci-orts of Committee, 1772), shrunk from tho 
prospot l of the arduous enterprise, und declared that “the Deccan was too 
great for him to devlre to have the charne of its government," Letter from 
11 it* Nabob to < )■..• in 170.*, ,h8. quoted (p. 150) by the author of the History 
't of (lie l.ast in<ii a Company.—It is also affirmed, perhaps on 
better grounds (ON.-arvatlons by the Frcxident mid Council, on Mr John 
Lindsay's Lett, r of tho 22nd of June, 1771 : Tapers in Uotu’s Appendix, 
p. 371) that the Nabob used his endeavours to obtain tho exertion of the 
Knglhh power to procure him this high elevation; but met not with a cor¬ 
responding disposition in ij ic NorranlH of the Company. The point is not of 
sufficient Importance to require that wo idiould spend any time In nndcavour- 
lug to nv rtii!ii whether the one allegation or tho other Is tho truth.—M. 

It ! * wholly incredible that XI .hnmmi-d Ali would have refused the Sn- 
•;ih"an of the Dcccau, If hu hud had n reasonable prospect of obtaining it. 
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ed to suspend their occupation of it, so long as 
Jung should live, or so long as he should remain 
a faithful subject to Nizam Ali. They further engaged to 
bold a body of troops in readiness, “ to settle in every 
tiling right and proper, tho affairs of his Highness’s go¬ 
vernment.” And they give him a present of live lacks of 
rupees, which the Nabob was ordered to find money to 
pay. 1 

This treaty has been severely condemned. But tho Pre¬ 
sidency were not mistaken in regard to their own pecu¬ 
niary difficulties, though they probably over-estimated the 
power of the Nizam, whose unpaid and mutinous troops 
the money which ho received by the treaty scarcely en¬ 
abled him for a short time to appease. The most impru¬ 
dent article of the agreement was that which stipulated 
for the Nizam the assistance of English troops; because 
this had an evident tendency to embroil, and in tho event 
did actually embroil them, with other powers. Tho exploit 
in which they were first to be employed, the reduction of 
the fort of Bangalore, was not, it is probable, disliked by 
the Presidency; becauso they were already upon hostile 
terms with Hyder Ali, to whom it belonged. The Nizam, 
however, after availing himself of the assistance of tho 
British troops in collecting the tribute of the Polygars, on 
his march, listened to tho overtures of Hyder, who was 
too eminent a master in tho arts of intrigue to let slip an 
opportunity of dividing his enemies. The Niatol con¬ 
cluded with him a treaty of alliance, in consequence of 
which they united their forces at Bangalore: and in 
August 1767, they began to make incursions into tho Car- 



Hyder Ali, who begun to occupy the attention of the 
English and who proved the most formidable enemy whom 
they had over encountered in India, had now rendered 
himself entire master of tho kingdom of Mysore. The 
principality of Mysore, a region of considerable magnitude, 
had formed one of the dependencies of thogiv.it Hindu 
Government of Bijauuggur, "Inch was broken up by the 
formation of the Mohammedan kingdoms in the Deccan. 
When the declining power of tho sovereigns of B.januggnr 


' Sccnnd llc^-rt of Hie Committer of Secrecy in 1761, p. «; Ui*t. and 
Management, ji. 1M ; Collection of Treaties, p. 364. 
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, • enabled Mysore to throw offits dependence upon that an- 
ii. cient monarchy, its distance and other local circumstances 
y saved it from subjection to any of the Mohammedan 
3/67. powers. It continued, therefore, till the period of Ilyder’s 
usurpation, under a pure Hindu government, and afforded 
a satisfactory specimen of the political institutions v of the 
native Hindus. The arts of government were less under¬ 
stood in that, than in the Mohammedan districts of India. 
Hardly ever have mankind been united in considerable so¬ 
cieties under a form of polity more rude, than that which 
has every where been found in those parts of India which 
remained purely Hindu. 1 At a period considerably prior 
to the rise of Hydor, the. government of Mysore had 
assumed that state, which, if we may judge by its own 
example, and that of the Mali ratios, Hindu governments 
ha/1 a general tendency to assume. The Raja, or Monarch, 
was stripped of all power, while a minister kept him a pri¬ 
soner, and governed absolutely in his name. At the time 
when the wars of the English in the Carnatic commenced 
the powers of the Raja of Mysore were usurped by two 
brothers, named Deoraj, and Nunjcraj. It was this same 
Hunjeraj, whom the French were enabled to bring to their 
assistance at Trichinopoly; and who there exhibited so 
nian 3' specimens of the rudeness of his people, and of his 
own ignorance and incapacity. And it was in the station 
of a subordinate officer in the service of this commander, 
that Hyder Ali began his career. 


Mohammed Beloli, the great grandfather of Hyder, was 
a native of the Punjab, who came into the Deccan in the 
character of a fakir, and, settling in the district of ( 'ul- 
burga, about 110 miles in a north-west direction from 
Hyderabad, acquired considerable property by the exercise 
ol his religious talents. Mohammed Beloli had two sonn, 
Mohammed Ali, and Mohammed Wullee. They left their 
father’s house, and travelling southward, became at Sera, 
revenue peons, or armed men, employed, according to 
Indian practice, in the forced collection of the taxes. 
Mohammed Ali died at Color, and Mohammed Wulle/\ for 
the sake of his property, expelled his widow and sou, and 
drove them from his doors. The name of the son was 


• Sic the illustrations of 
Of Col. \Ynits 


the Mjrsote Govommcii 


in the instructive volume 
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110GRESS OF IlYDER ALT. 

the fathor of Hydor. He obtained 
along - with his mother, protection from a petty officer, 
called a Naik of peons, by whom he was brought up, and 
employed as a peon, or common foot soldier, m the party 
under his command. Futtuh Mohammed found means to 

distinguish himself, and, in the service of the .Nabob of 

Sera became first a Naik of peons, an.l afterwards the 
Fojedar, or military superintendent of a district But mis¬ 
fortune overtook his master. The Nabob was dethroned, 
his family plundered; and Futtuh Mohammed lost Ins 
life in their defence. lie left two sons, the elder Shabas, 
tho youngest Hyder, and a widow, who had a brother, the 
Naik of a few peons, in the service of a Killedar of Banga¬ 
lore. With this man, the mother of Hyder sought, and, 
together with her sons, obtained protection. When Shabas, 
the elder of the brothers, grew' towards manhood, he was 
recommended by his uncle to an officer in the service of 
the Raja of Mysore. The youth quickly roso to distinc¬ 
tion, and obtained the command of 200 horse and 1000 
peons. Iiyder, till the age of twenty-seven, could be con¬ 
fined to no serious pursuit, but spent his life between the 
lubours of tho chase, and the pleasures of voluptuous in¬ 
dolence and riot. He joined, however, the troops of 
Mysore, as a volunteer at the siege of L)eonhully,the castle 
of a Polygar, about twenty-four miles north-oast from 
Bangalore, which, in 1740, Nimjeraj undertook to reduce. 

Ou thi3 occasion the ardour, the courage, and the mental 
resources of Hyder, drew upon him the attention of the 
poneral' and, at tho termination of the siege, he was not 
offivTai^d to the command of fifty horse, and 200 peons, 
W foot, but was intrusted with the charge of one of tho 

gates °f the■fort rec ommend himself with so much suc- 

H rr m mi tbat when the efforts of the English to 
establish their authority in Madura and Tinivellyin 
rendered precari. us the possesion of the fort «t Bun M 
Hyder w® chosen as the man on whom its dcfeiac >. '! *Jj 
with greatest security, repow. It was atualcd "n a Kh 
rock in the middle of a plum, at nearly m equal d -ta e 
of about fifty miles from Madura and TWh-nopoh , and 
timid tho confusions of the Carnatic had fallen mm the 
hands of the Mysoreans ul.out ten years before. Hus clo- 
VOla. III. * 
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..vation added fuel to the ambition of Hyder ; and from this 

ciiAi. \m . period his exertions in its gratification became conspicuous 
and incessant. 

The depredations upon which all Indian, and other bar¬ 
barous warriors, are so much accustomed to subsist, ho 
reduced to a system. There are in India, and in particular 
in that part of it to which he belonged, a species of troops, 
or of men bearing the title of soldiers, who are particularly 
skilled in all the arts of plunder and of theft ; who receive, 
indeed, no pay in the armies of most of the Indian states, 
but are understood to provide for themselves by the devas¬ 
tations which they commit. A body of these men Hyder 
engaged in his service ; and employed in the business of 
depredation. Hyder had never learned either to write or 
to road ; but he valued himself upon the faculty of per¬ 
forming exactly by memory arithmetical calculations, with 
greater velocity than the most expert accountants. Ho 
agreed with his depredators to receive from them one half 
of the spoil ; and so skilfully, we are told, were his checks 
contrived, that it was nearly impossible for any part of it 
to be concealed. It was of little importance to Hyder, or 
to his gang, when the convenience and safety were equal, 
whether the property which they acquired was taken from 
Iriends or from foes. Valuables of every description were 
their prey; “from convoys of grain,” says Mr. Wilks, 
“cattle and sheep, which were among the most profitable 
heads of plunder, down to the clothes, turbans, and ear¬ 
rings of travellers and villagers, men, women, and chil¬ 
dren.” Thus it was, that Hyder acquired the sinews of 
war ; and before ho left Trichiuopoly, to which he had re¬ 
paired in the army of Nunjeraj, lie was a commander of 
1500 horse, 3000 regular infantry, 2000 peons, and foiu* 
gnus. Having enlisted tho most select of the men dis¬ 
charged by Nunjeraj. he departed for Dindegul at the 
head of 2500 horse, 6000 regular infantry, and 2000 peons, 
with six guns. IIo employed against the polygars of his 
district and its neighbourhood the arts of fraud and of 
force, with equal success. Ilia vigilant eyo discovered, 
and his activity drained, every source of revenue. lie ex¬ 
celled in deceiving the government with false musters and 
accounts ; and the treasures of Hyder were daily aug¬ 
mented. The distracted elate of Madura, in 1757, cncou- 
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■r« /PROGRESS OF IirOER ALI. 

i*aged him to make ail effort to gain possession of that BOOK IV. 
country; but .Mohammed Issoof marched against him at chap, vm, 
the head of the English Sepoys, and gave him a severe —~ 
defeat at- the mouth of the narrow pass of _\ ahum 

The weak and distracted state of the govenuncut of 
Mysore afforded opportunity to Hyder of ascending 
gradually to higher and higher situations and power. 1 he 
Raja who was uneasy at the state ot insignificance m 
which ho was held, harassed the ministers with perpetual 
intrigues ; and the brothel's themselves were so little 
united, that Deoraj, who had most of years and of pru¬ 
dence, retired from the scene in disgust, and left Nunjeraj 
alone to sustain the weight of affairs. The treasury had 
been exhausted by repeated exactions of the Mahrattas; 
and 1758 the troops of Nunjeraj mutinied for payment of 
arrears. 

This was an occasion on which Hyder conceived that he 
might interpose his authority with advantage. He marched 
from Dindegul with the whole of his disposable troops; 
exerted himself with success in effecting a reconciliation 
between the brothers, and between the brothers and tho 
Baja ; with his strict and experienced eye he examined 
and reduced tho false accounts of the army ; and, by 
effecting a partial payment of arrears, restored the trot>i>s 
to obedience. In this transaction he had sustained tho 
character of a friend to all; and took euro to l»o rewarded 
in proportion. An assignment was mode to him of tho 
revenues of a tract of country lbr sums due by the govern¬ 
ment , and the fort and ihstvict of Bauguloro were bestowed 
unfa him in personal jaghire. The moment looked favour¬ 
able for securing what he probably deemed a greater advan¬ 
tage Herri Sing was one of the most powerful chiefs in 
the service of Mysore, and the declared enemy of Hyder. 

Under pretence of forwarding part of hie troops to L>m- 

degul, Hydor sent a large detachment to attack tho camp 

of Herri Sting, who, reposing m careless security, was sur¬ 
prised, with a large portion of Ins troo^ and mas-acred 
iu the middle of the night. 

An invasion of tho Muhratias, which immediately fol¬ 
lowed, in the beginuing of 1750, contributed more remark¬ 
ably to tho ulovatiou of Hyder. Though several of tho 
principal commanders disdained to serve under a man 
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)K 1\. whom they had so lately seen in a very subordinate sta- 
chap. vm, tion, he was appointed to the chief command against this 
~ formidable enemy; and acquitted himself with so much 
vigour and success, that before the end of the campaign 
he reduced them to an inclination for peace ; and con¬ 
cluded a treaty on what were deemed favourable terms. 

Hyder was now advanced to the rank and power of com¬ 
mander-in-chief, and had only his friend and patron Nun- 
jeraj, for Deoraj was dead, between him and the entire 
control of the resources of the state. Hyder’s impatience 
admitted little delay. To secure the countenance of the 
Raja against a man who was at once his robber and his 
gaoler, was an easy intrigue ; and the troops, whose arrears 
had not been fully paid,'and had again increased, were art- 
tully incited to mutiny against Nunjeraj, and to place 
Hyder, by corn pulsion, at their head. The Raja now in- 
and offered to procure pay for tho troops, as soon 
as Hyder should take an oath to be obedient, and to re- 
nounce his connexion with the usurping ministor. Hyder 
failed not to exhibit reluctance ; but at last allowed him¬ 
self to be constrained ; and Nunjeraj, who could not any 
longei misunderstand the game, and whose courage was 
not remarkable, consented to retire, upon the condition 
of receiving an honourable provision. The Raja was com¬ 
plimented with the show of greater liberty ; but Hyder, 
to be enabled to provide for the arrears, and the regular 
pay of the troops, took care to procure the assignment 
of the revenues of so many districts, that what was now 
in his direct possession exceeded half the territory of 
the state. 

In March, 1751, Hyder received overtures frmn Rally, 
inviting him to his assistance against the English ; osd, 
amid the contentions of t he rival strangers, looked forward 
to acquisitions in the Carnatic. To pave the way for tho 
share which he proposed to take in determining the fate 
of that important region, ho resolved to obtain posses¬ 
sion of the territory which separated Mysore from the con- 
fiu.-M of tho Carnatic, and which consisted first of llio ter¬ 
ritory of Anicul, situated on the eastern verge of the tract 
°f woody hills, between Savi-mlv Droog and the Cavery, 
and next of the Biuamahal, a province situated on the in¬ 
termediate lew! between the first and second ranges of 




NGEROUiS POSITION OF HYDER. 

Immediately after tlie termination of the stratagem BOOK 
a gainst Nunjeraj, a part of the troops, with a confidential cuap. 
general, were detached to occupy this intermediate terri- —— 
tory, which opened a safe communication into the very 170 
centre of the province of Arcot. Anicul and Baramahal 
Were secured ; and the General proceeded to Pondicherry, 

Under orders from Hyder, to settle the terms of co-opera¬ 
tion with the French. These were speedily adjusted ; and, 
on tho 4th of June, 1760, a detachment of the Mysorean 
army arrived at Thiagar, which was surrendered to them 
hy the treaty. The defeat which was sustained by a 
detachment of tho English army, sent to intercept the 
Mysoreans on their march to Pondicherry, greatly elevated 
the spirits of Hyder ; and inspired him with a resolution 
to exert his strength in the war of the Carnatic. Several 
divisions of his troops wore ordered to assemble in 
Baramahal; and tho affairs of the Carnatic might have un¬ 
dergone a revolution, had not a storm arisen in another 
quarter which it required all the address and power of 
Hyder to elude. 

The distant employment of the troops of Hyder, and his 
own position, with a small detachment, under command 
of the guns of the palace, and surrounded by tho river, 
which, being now full, it was impossible to pass, suggested 
to the queen-mother the possibility of cutting him off, and 
delivering her son from tho thraldom in which it was the 
evident intention of Hyder to retain him. Tho assistance 
•was secured of a Mahratta chief, who was at tho head of 
an army in a neighbouring territory ; and a cannonade 
began. Hyder soon discovered that his situation was 
desperate: but the main attack being deferred till the 
arrival of the Mahrattas, night came on, when Hyder, with 
tho assistance of a few boats, crossed the river unper¬ 
ceived, with a small body of horse, leaving liis family 
behind him ; and having travelled ninety-eight miles iu 
twenty hours, the first seventy-five on the same horse, he 
arrived at Bangalore. He was just in time to precede the 
orders of the Baja, by which the gates of tho fort would 
have been shut against him ; and he now hastened to col¬ 
lect his forces, of which those serving with Lolly consti¬ 
tuted a principal part. 

Tho fortunes of Hyder tottered on the verge of a pre- 
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'W/. cipico. The troops, which were hastening towarfls- 
ii. from the Carnatic and Baramahal, were intercepted by tho 
Mahrattas, who had joined the Raja, and besieged in their 
camp. The utmost efforts of Hyder were ineffectual to 
relieve them; and his power was ready to drop from his 
hands; when the Malirattas agreed to march off, upon 
receiving the cession of Baramahal, and the payment of 
three lacks of rupees. They had engaged their services 
to Lally, now besieged in Pondicherry; but a 
wards accepted the promise of a large sum from the 
English Nabob, on condition of returning immediately to 
Poonah. It was in consequonce of this stipulation, so 
fortunate for Hyder, that they accepted his additional 
bribe ; and tho man, who was destined to bring the English 
interests to the brink of ruin, was saved by a stroke of 
English politics. 

Hyder took the field agaiust tho forces of tho Raja, but 
still perceiving himself to ho inferior to his enemies, ho 
took a resolution, -which it required Oriental hypocrisy 
and impudence to form, and of which nothing less than 
Oriental credulity could have boen the dupe. Unexpected, 
unarmed, and alone, he presented himself as a suppliant 
at the door of Nunjeraj, and, being admitted, prostrated 
himself at his feet. Ho acknowledged, in terms of bitter 
anguish, tho wrongs of which he was guilty toward the 
first mid greatest of his friends; vowed to devote his fu¬ 
ture life to their reparation ; and entreated a firm and 
sincere union, that he might establish Nunjeraj in the 
station of honour and power in which he had formerly 
beheld him. It requires a high degree of improbability to 
prevent the greater part of mankind from believing what 
they vehemently wish. Nunjeraj was gained; and lent his 
troops, liir. exertions, his name, and his influence, to give 
ascendancy to tho cause of Hyder. Fraud was an opera¬ 
tive instrument in the hands of this aspiring general. 
Finding himself intercepted with a small detachment 
which had accompanied him on his sudden journey to the 
retreat of Nunjeraj, and his junction with the main body 
of his army which he had left to hang during his absence 
upon the rear of the enemy, rendered difficult, and his 
situation dangerous, he forged letters, in the name of 
Nunjeraj, to the principal commanders in tho hostile army, 
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Sporting to be tlie result of a conspiracy into 
whlehUicse commanders bad already entered to betray 
their General to Nunjeraj. The bearer was seised of 
course: and the lettera delivered mto the hands of the 
General, who fuelled the fondest wishes of Hyder, by 
taking the panic, and running away from the army. 
During its confusion it was assailed by the mam body of 
Hydoris forces in the rear, by the detachment with him¬ 
self in front: and yielded an easy and decisive victory. 
Tile triumph of Hyder was now secured He delayed 
only till lie augmented his army, and took possession of 
the lower country; when he ascended the Ghauts, and 
early in the month of May, 1761, arrived at the capital, 
lie sent to the Raja a message: “ That large sums were 
duo to Hyder by the State, and ought to be liquidated: 
after tlie payment of these arrears, if tho Raja should be 
pleased to continue him in liis service, it was well; if not, 
Hyder would depart, and seek his fortune elsewhere.” The 
meaning of this humble communication no ono misunder¬ 
stood. It was arranged, that districts should be reserved 
to the amount of three lacks of rupees for the personal 
expenses of the Raja, and one lack for those ol Nunjeraj; 
and that of tho remainder of the whole country tho 
management should bo taken by Hyder, with tho charge 
of providing for the expenses, civil and military, ot the 
government. From this period Hyder was undisputed 
master of the kingdom of Mysore. 

Hyder was fortunately cast at ono of thono recurring 
periods in tho history of Oriental nations; when, the 
springs of the ancient governments being worn out, and 
political dissolution impending, a pro per union of audacity 
and intrigue has usually elevated some adventurer to the 
throne Thu degraded situation ot the haja, and the Jouble 
and unskilful administration of the two brothers, opened 
au avenue to power, of which Hyder was weU qualified to 
avail himself. The debilitated and distracted government 
of the Subahdar of the Deccan ; the dreadiul blow which 
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the Mahrattas had just received at the battle of l a>n|'Ut, 
and tho fierce and exhaust'.*e contentions which the mat 


etrangerslu the Gu-natic were waging against one another, 
loft all around a wide expanse, m which, without mucli 
resistance, he might oxpect to reap an opulent harvest: 
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'. and had it not happened, by a singular train or'circum- 
Cviii. stances, that he was opposed by the arms of a people, 
whose progress in knowledge and in the arts was far supe¬ 
rior to his own, he, and his sou, would jirobably have 
extended their sway over the greater part of India. 

In prosecution of the design which Bassalut Jung had 
formed to render himself independent of Nizam Ali, he 
proceeded, about the month of June in 1761, to the reduc¬ 
tion of Sera. This was a province, formerly governed by 
a Nabob, or deputy, of the Subahder of the Dcccnn. It 
was now possessed by the Mahrattas. But the shock 
which the Mahratta power had sustained by the disaster 
of Paniput, inspired Bassalut Jung with the hope of 
making a conquest of Sera. By his approach to the ter¬ 
ritories of Hyder, that vigilant chief was quickly brought 
near to watch his operations. Bassalut Jung was, by a 
short experience, convinced that his resources were un¬ 
equal to his enterprise ; and as his elder brother was 
imprisoned by Nizam Ali, on the 18th of July, his presence 
at the seat of his own government was urgently required. 
That the expedition might not appear to have been under¬ 
taken in vain, ho made an offer to Hyder of the Nabob- 
ship of Sera, though yet uucouquered, for three lacks of 
rupees; and formally invested him with the office and 
title, under the name of Hyder Ali Khan Behauder, which 
he afterwards bore. The allied chiefs united their armies, 
and, having speedily reduced the country to the obedience 
of Hyder, took leave of each other about the beginning 0 f 
the year 1762. 

Hyder continued to extend his conquests over the two 
Balipooas; over Gooti, the territory of the Mahratta 
chieftain Morari Row; received the submission of the 
Polygars of Raidroog, Harponelly, and Chittlodroog • and 
early in 17G3 he marched under the invitation ol an j m _ 
postor, who pretended to be the young Raja of Bednore, 
to the conquest of that kingdom. The territory of Bed- 
noro includes the summit of that part of the range of 
western hills, which, at a height of from four to five thou¬ 
sand feet above the level of the sea, and for nine months 
of the year involved in min and moisture, which clothe 
them with the most enormous trees, and the most profuse 
vegetation, overlook the provinces of Canara and Malabar. 
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DEIl EXTENDS HIS CONQUESTS. 

I and fort of Bednore situated in a basin sur¬ 
rounded by bills, extended its sway over tho maritime 
region of Oanara, and on the eastern side of tho moun¬ 
tains, as far as Santa Bednore and Hoolalkcra, within 
twenty miles of Chittledroog. This country had suffered 
little from the calamities of recent war ; and the riches of 
the capital, which was eight miles in circumference, are 
represented as having been immense. Hyder made tho 
conquest with great ease, and confessed that the treasure 
which he acquired in Bednore was the grand instrument of 
his future greatness. 1 

Hyder devoted his mind with great intensity to the es¬ 
tablishment of a vigorous and efficient administration in 
this country ; which opened to him a new scene of con¬ 
quest. He took possession of Soonda, a district on the 
northern frontier of Bednore: he reduced to submission 
and dependance the Nabob of Savanoor, a territory which 
formed a deep indentation between his recent acquisitions 
of Sera and Soonda: and he rapidly extended his northern 
frontier across the rivers Werda, Malpurba, and Gutpurba, 
almost to the banks of the Kistna. 



This daring progress, however, again brought the Mah- 
ratt.as upon his hands. Since the battle of Paniput, they 
had, in this quarter of Iudia, been pushed with some 
vigour by Nizam Ali, the now Subahdar, who, at the com¬ 
mencement of his reign, gave some signs of military 
ardour and talent. He had constrained them to restore 
the celebrated fortress of Dowlatabad, in 176-J; and, in 
1763, carried his arms to Poona, the capital; which he 
reduced to ashes. Tho accommodation which succeeded 
this event, and the occupation which the Nizam was now 
receiving by the war for tho reduction of his brother Bas- 
salut Juu", seemed to present an opportunity to the Mah- 
ruitas of°chastising the encroachments of a neighbour, 


1 Col Wilks thinks lio estimates the amount of it very low at 12,000,000/. 
sterling. More likclv it was not u third of the sum. *• The immeiiws pro¬ 
perty •• ca j] 9 it ••‘of the most opulent commercial town of tho hast, and 
full of rich dwelling." The soiui.i judgment of Col. Wilks generally pre¬ 
serves him, much bettor than Oriental ^ ntlctnon In general, from the strain 
of Postern h' KrlJole. Tho richest commercial to« u of the Kart, neither a 
oca-port, nor nn miv ureat line of communication, in a situation almost In¬ 
accessible. r n< tho top of unwholesome mountains ! Besides, there is little 
opulence in any house in India, or in any shop. The chief articles >f splendour 
is Jewels, which almost always arc carried away, or hid, upon the appoartmeo 
of danger. 
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'wliom as yet they despised. Madoo Row*, who, third in 
cuapTviii. order of time, had, under the title of Pesliwa, or Prime 

- Minister, succeeded to the supreme authority among the 

1767. Mahratta states, crossed the Kistna in May, 17G4, with an 
army which greatly outnumbered that which Ryder was 
able to bring into the field. 1 He sustained a tedious, un¬ 
equal conflict, which greatly reduced and disheartened his 
army, till 1765 ; when the Mahrattas agreed to retire, upon 
condition that he should restore the districts wrested from 
Morari Row, relinquish all claims upou the territory of 
Savanoor, and pay thirty-two lacks of rupees. 

He hastened to give order to his recent conquests* in 
the cast, which the late interruption of his prosperity had 
animated into rebellion. As his forts and garrisons had 
remained firm, these disturbances were speedily reduced, 
and he immediately turned his cyo to now acquisitions. 
Having employed the groater part of the year 1765 in 
regulating the affairs of his government, and repairing his 
losses, he descended into Canara iu the beginning of 1766 
with the declared intention of making tho conquest of 
Malabar. After an irregular war of some duration with 
the Nairs, the whole country submitted ; and a few sub¬ 
sequent struggles only afforded an opportunity for cutting 
off the moat refractory subjects, and establishing a more 
complete subjection. He had accomplished this important 
enterprise before tho end of the year 1766, when ho was 
recalled to Seringapatam, by intelligence of the utmost 
importance. Madoo Row bid issued from Poona; Nb arQ 
Ali, with an English corps, was advancing from Hyderabad; 
tho English had already sent to attack some of his dis¬ 
tricts which interfered with the Carnatic; and all tlio.se 
powers were joined, according to report, in one grand con¬ 
federacy, for the conquest of Mysore. Nizam Ali, however, 
and tho English, were the ouly enemies whom it was im- 


1 Col. Wilks make*. on this occasion, i» judicious muoik, ilic 0 f 

which should liavo '•-icd him from tho pecuniary oxagRcrutiom mentioned 
above. "I have tonnd it proper,” he says, “ to distrust m\ mumis. rlpta in 
at ate met its of number*, more thaa in any other raao. lu no umntry, and 
in no circumstance. i» It safe to trust to any statement oi number* tli.it ia nut 
dcri' od from actual returns. Kven Sir Kyrc Cooto, wnoau keen and i x|*c- 
rionced eye tuipht be considered na a Rife truldc, atnl_ v - hone pure mind never 
harboured a 'houaht of exat'ccratiou, vtatos the tone ot tl.dcr. in tlm 
• Novo, i .t of J niv, r/sl.t.. Imvo been from, 140,000 to IhO.OOO 
l.m: o and irregular cavalry. beside* unrenty-hve h ttaMmi. t .f nurnlara; 
Vbrni it hi certain tliat tho whole did not exceed 80,000. ili; t. Sketches, 
p. 401. 
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R WITH THE NIZAM AND I1YDER. 

necessary to oppose ; and tho Nizam, as we have Bfc 
seen, ho easily converted into an ally. In this ciiai\ vm. 
state of his kingdom and fortunes, he began his first war ——— 
"with the English, in 17G7. 1 1<6<. 

He was exasperated, not only by the readiness with 
which, in the late treaty with the Nizam, the English had 
agreed to join in hostilities against him, but by an actual 
invasion of his dominions. Under the profaned that it 
formerly belonged to tho Carnatic, but chiefly induced, 

We may suppose* by the consideration of the passage 
which it afforded an enemy into the heart of that country, 
tho English had sent a Major, with some Europeans, and 
two battalions of Sepoys, into Baramahl, who, unhappily 
were just strong enough to overrun the open territory, and 
enrage its master; but were unable to make any impres¬ 
sion upon tho strong forts, much less to secure possession 
of the country. 

It was by the means of Maphuz Kliau, tho brothe r of 
the English Nabob, who bad acted as an enemy of tho 
English from the period of his recall as renter of Madura 
aiJ d Tinivelly, that Ilyder offected his alliance with the 
Nizam. Tho English corps, under Colonel Smith, which 
had followed the Nizam into Hyder’s dominions, had sepa¬ 
rated from his army, upon intimation of the design which 
that faithless usurper was supj>osed to entertain. Tho 
Nabob Mohammed Ali, who had early intelligence of tho 
views of tho Nizam, urged the Presidency to attack his 
camp before the junction of the Mysorean. Thu advice, 
however, was neglected, and iu the mouth of Septombur, 

Colonel Smith was attacked on his march, near Chuugama 
bv the united forces of the now allies. Do sustained tho 
attack, which, for tho space of an hour 3 was vigorously 
maintained; and for that time repelled the enemy, lie 
found himself, however, under the necessity of flight; 
and marching thirty-six hours, without refreshment, ho 
arrived at Trinomaleo, He here enclosed himself within 
tho walls of the fort, from which ho soon behold tho sur- 


i For the Life f Ilyder. tho He irchea of < *ul. Wilks, p. 04 >—078, are the 
best source of Intelligence. 

■ This action commenced a* two, and continued till dork. With regard to 
the subsequent retrvnt Colonel Wilks states that tho men had hen twenty- 
so von him™ without rofteahment or repose whun they arrived a: Trinvtuuleo 
on tliu 4th.—W. 
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rounding country covered by the troops of the enemy, and 
VI1X * desolated with fire and sword. 

He remained not long an idle spectator, though liis 
weakness compelled him to act with caution. Ho en¬ 
camped for a few days under the walls of TrinomaJee, and 
afterwards near a place called Calishy-W&cum, about ten 
miles farther to the north. While the army lay in this 
situation, Hyder planned an expedition, from which im¬ 
portant consequences might have ensued. He detached 
into the Carnatic 5000 horse, who marched without oppo¬ 
sition to the very precincts of Madras. The place was 
completely taken by surprise. The President and Council 
wore at their garden houses, without the town ; and had 
not the Mysoreans been nioro eager to plunder than to 
improve the advantages which their unexpected arrival 
had procured, the seizure of tho English chiefs might have 
enabled them to dictate the terms of peace. 

Before the rains compelled tho English army to retiro 
into cantonments at Wandewash, Colonel Smith attacked 
the enemy, with some advantage, 1 before Trinomalee. In 
the mean time Nizam Ali, whose resources could ill endure 
a protracted contest, or the disordered state of his govern¬ 
ment a tedious absence, grew heartily sick of the war • 
and during the period of inactivity signified to the English 
his desire of negotiation. As a security against deception 
Colonel Smith insisted that he should first Separate his 
troops from those of Hyder. But in the mean time the 
period of operations returned; and the English com¬ 
mander, now respectably reinforced, marched towards the 
enemy, who in tho month of December had taken the 
field on the further side of Yelore. Tho two armies met, 
and came to action, between Amboor and Wanumbaddy, 
when Ilydcr and his ally were defeated, and lied to Cuvery- 
patnam. This disaster quickened the decision of the Nizam, 
who now lost not any time in separating his troops from 
the Mysoreans, and commencing his negotiation with the 
English. A treaty was concluded between the Subahdar, 
tho Nabob, und tho English, in February, 1< 68 ; by which 
the titles of the Nabob, and tho grants which ho had ro- 


i “ With me iulwii.u .v *’ means the entire defeat of the allies, with a loss 
of about 4 o;io men. 64 jpnts, and a )uw quantity of military store*. Tho 
Kl/nin. immediate)v after the battle, withdrew from the scene uf action, and 
Hvdcr »VI1 buck within Ida own frontier. Wilks li. 41.—W. 
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NIZAM ALI DESERTS HTDER. 

. W oro confirmed ; the former conditions respecting 

the Northern Circars wore renewed; the dowannee, or 
rovonucM i n otlior words the government of the Carnatic 
Balagaut! a country possessed by Hyder, was in name con¬ 
signed to the English, subject to a payment of seven lacks 
per annum to the Nizam, and the tribute or ehout to the 
Mahrattus • the English agreed to assist tho Nizam with 
two battalions of Sepoys, and six pieces of cannon, as 
often as required ; and the tribute due to the Nizam for 
tho Circars was reduced from nine lacks perpetual, to 
seven lacks per annum, for the space of six years. 1 

The .victory gained over the united forces of the allies, 
and their final separation by treaty, elevated the Madras 
government to a high tone of ambition. They resolved 
not only to carry their arms into Mysore, but to mako the 
conquest and acquisition of the country. They pressed 
Mohammed Ali to join the army, that the war might as 
far as possible appear to be his. “They pompously ” (as 
tho Directors afterwards reproached them) “appointed 
him Phousdar of Mysore," aud afterwards accused him, 
for accepting that very title, “ of an insatiable desire of 
extending his dominions.” * To bring the conduct of the 

'Collection of Treaties (printed 1*12:, p. 364, 372. Tho Presidency held 
up l" the nil ei tors the necessity of supporting the Nizam, as a barrier a .amst 
the Mahrattu:- a policy of whk ii the lilrc. tor i entirely disapproved. bong'll 
Letter. I nth March, 17G8 ; Plflh lteport, Secret CominitP e. I 7k 1. Appendix 
No. <i. Bee too a letter. KUh May, 1Koto's Appendix. p. 617. in w hich 
the cotmexi >n with the NUuun is strongly reprobated. •• It 
•'for the Company to take the part ot uinpir. s <u ImlosUu Ii it hah n -t 
Ijeon forthc imprudent measurrs you hav\ taken,the country powers would 
have formed a balance of power aiuoim thom.vdveH. Wo wish t * mv the Indiati 
VrlncCfi reui tin as a check u|kui one aimth. r. without our Interf.u mg."- I lioy 
V.'i.rc cmu-vI , '* With res] • t to tho Nizam and ... ..crest 

declare l ( , t ’ nm i„. t/itallv ornshed." To the same purpose, m*o 
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♦hatneitbw Of them should be totally crushed." Tc 
K li another letter, dated 17 th Mardt, 1769 , atter tell hi 

. had l aid no regard to the above Injum Horn 
Presidency “I 1 ** 1 . _...-n .k.» . 


Madras 

.|' ^ - __ _ '. _ tid to the 

r “whichwas to the same eilect.ofull tho instructions of their cm- 
whole tcnoi. t< , t ^ witl , t)u . u t m ,»Ht anxiety and displeasure that w«* m o 

movers. they say, -„i»i, .i„. si„i«a ».w «hicli he cedes to the Coni- 

asure so totally ropug- 
'ssions 


,- ,|.„ v * NUWIUI im mm urn. 

ployers, they wy^f ^ m , aty wilh llu . Subah, hy whic 
the tenth artJk f t ho Carnatic Ihilugliant; a nu*. 

pany the l>ew ann ^ rc jK!ated order*, not to extend onr possevihmf 

bint to our most a w ^ ^ t fa W) . rart , edt ,, y tlw dis- 


beyond the Carnatio- t j |ege lirc represented to us tu your ad- 

ingenuous manner pj„j llU on t j l0 p^ujou of their aer units for 

vices. . I hoy cxpjwj JJ {, l0 native powers. " We cannot take a view of 
^mme^ment of your negotiation for the Cirears, 
without the strongest diwpprmaUK, , 
suddenly acquired by our ^ « 


negotiatk 

and when wo flee the opulent fortune; 
ho arc returned sinco that pc 


suddenly ; ac *l a . ' , h t j, e public opinion, that the rage o r negotiations, 

«• •*“* “« *• 

’"TCStEra'jiniton to Governor Mid Council of Jl*dr«, 17lli 
March, I7e9. 
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war still more under the control of the Presidency, they 
chap. vux. sent to the army two members of council, as field depu- 

- ties, without whose concurrence no operations should bo 

1 1 09. carried on. These members compelled the commander of 
the troops to renounce his own scheme of operations, that 
he might act offensively against Mysore. The English 
army, however, too feeble for the enterprise, acted without 
energy ; and the summer of 1768 passed in unavailing 
movements and diminutive attempts. Hydcr, the newness 
of whose government could not long dispenso with his 
presence, was well inclined to postpone hia struggle with 
the English, and made in September an overture towards 
peace. It was received, however, with great haughtiness 
by the Presidency, whose persuasion of the weakness of 
their enemy, and hopes of a speedy conquest of his realm, 
it only tended to increase and inflame. In the mean time 
Hyder was by no means inattentive to the war. H e took 
the considerable fort of Mulwaggle; and gained some ad¬ 
vantages over Colonel Wood, who attempted in vain to 
recover the place. The Presidency, dissatisfied with tho 
progress of the war under Colonel Smith, who was highly 
exasperated by the control of the field deputies, recalled 
that respectable officer; and Mohammed Ali, whom they 
had in some measure forced to join the army, hut who 
was now unwilling to leave it, they commanded, under 
pain of deprivation, to return. The army became weak 
and despondent through sickness and desertion. Hyder 
displayed increasing vigour. lie attacked Colonel Wood, 
who was unable to save his baggage. Before the end of 
the year ho had recovered all the conquered districts; and 
in January, 1769. carried his usual ravages into the Carna¬ 
tic. He penetrated into the district of Trichinopoly ; and 
detached one of his Generals into the provinces of Madura 
and Tinivelly, which he plundered and laid waste. The 
English army were unprovided with horse, and could 
neither overtake the march of Hyder, nor interrupt his 
devastations. No part of the southern division of tho 
Carnatic escaped his dostiuctive ravages, except the do¬ 
minions of the Baja of Tanjorc. who saved himself by a 
timely accommodation, and whose alliance IJydor was ' 
solicitous to gain. Colonel Smith was again placed at tho 
houd of the English forces, and by judicious movements 
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ICTATES THE TERMS OF A PEACE. 

_the operations of ITyder. Ho even interposed BOOK IV. 

With dexterity a detachment between Ryder and his own chap, mi. 

country which was of the less importance, however, to - 

that warrior, as he drew his resources from the country in 

which ho fought. . . . ... 

Hyder now meditated a stroke, which he executed with 
great felicity and address. Sending all his heavy baggage 
and collected plunder home from Pondicherry, which 
during this incursion he had twice visited to confer with 
the French, he drew the English army, by a series of art¬ 
ful movements, to a considerable distance from Madras, 
when, putting himself at the head of 6000 cavalry, and 
performing a march of 120 miles in a space of three days, 
he appeared suddenly en the mount of San Thome, in the 
immediate vicinity of the English capital. From this he 
dispatched a message to the Governor, requiring that a 
negotiation for peace should be immediately opened ; and 
that in the mean time the approach of tho army in the 
field should be forbidden. The Presidency were struck 
with consternation. The fort might undoubtedly have 
held out till the arrival of Smith ; but tho open town, 
with its riches, the adjacent country, and the garden 
houses of the President and Council, would have boon 
ravaged and destroyed. The Presidency were now seriously 
inclined to peace ; and notwithstanding tho unfavourable¬ 
ness of their situation, they agreed to negotiate upon 
Ryder’s terms. A treaty was concluded on tho 4th of 
April 1761). consisting of taro grand -st» a 

mutual restitution of conquests, including the cession to 
Hyder of a small district, which had formerly beou cut off 
from the Mysorean dominions ; and secondly, mutual aid, 

and alliance in defensive wars. 

Tho disasters of the war in the Carnatic, with tho dis- 
orders which pervaded the government of Bengal, excited 
the most violent apprehensions in the Company, and 
reduced sixty per cent, the price of East India .stock. 

The treaty with Hyder was the bed on which the resent¬ 
ments of tho Directors sought to repose. It w very ob¬ 
servable, however, that their letters on this subject abound 
much more with terms of vague and general reproach, 
than with any clear designation of mischief to willed the 
conditions of the treaty were calculated to give birth. 
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They accuse the Presidency of irresolution and incapacity; 
and tell them that by the feebleness with which they had 
carried on the war, and the pusillanimity with which they 
had made peace at the dictation of an enemy, “ they had 
laid a foundation for the natives of Hindustan to think 
they may insult the Company at pleasure with impunity.” 
Yet they pretended not, that a mutual renunciation of con¬ 
quests was not better than a continuation of the war ; or 
that the vain boast of driving Hyder’s light cavalry from 
the walls of Madras would not have been dearly pur¬ 
chased with the ravage of the city of Madras and the 
surrounding country. The Presidency affirm that they 
u were compelled to make peace for want of money to wage 
war.” 1 And the only imprudent article of the treaty, in 
which, however, there was nothing of humiliation or in¬ 


consistency with the train of the Company’s policy, was 
the reciprocation of military assistance; because of this 
the evident tendency (a circumstance, however, which 
seemed not ever to be greatly deprecated.) was, to embroil 
them with other powers. 2 


CHAPTER IX. 

Public opinion in England.-—Proceedings in the India House 
and in Parliament.—Plan of Supervisors.—Plan of a 
King's Commissioner.—Increase of pecuniary Difficulties. 
—Dividend raised—Company unable to meet their Obli¬ 
gations.—Parliamentary Inquiry.—Minisit rial relief .— 
An Act, which changes the Constitution of the Company . 
—Tendency of the Change.—Financial and Commercial 
State. 

fTHIE affairs of tin' Company excited various and conflict- 
A ing passions in England, and gave rise to measures of 
more than ordinary importance. The act of parliament 
having expired which limited the ainouDt of dividend in 

1 Lottcrn to the Court of Directors. 23rd March, 1770; Routt’s App. p. 141’*. 
* For th'-s- transru-tions, PcsMt - the printed official document', the well- 
informed, but not Impartial author, of the History mid Mnnnucrucnt of tho 
East India Company, has born, .vltb caution, followed, together with Kub- 
•on’.i Life of Hyder All. corrected from authentic MSS. by Mr. Grant —M. 

^ more untlicntlc and accurate account Ik to be found In Col. WUks’a His¬ 
torical Sketches of the South uf India.—W. 
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DIVIDEND RESTRICTED. 

i Directors exclaimed against a renewal of tho 
friction, as transferring the powers of the Company to 
parliament, subverting tho privileges of their charter, and 
rendering insecure tho property of every commercial and 
corporate body in the kingdom. They even presented to 
Parliament a petition, in which these arguments were 
vehemently enforced; and so well by this time were thoy 
represented in that assombly, that a sufficiency of orators 
Was not wanting, who in both Houses supported their 
claims. Opposite viows, notwithstanding, prevailed ; and 
an act was passed to prevent the increase of the devi- 
dend beyond ten per cent, till the 1st day of February, 
1769. 


Before the expiration of this term, the Company, who 
were anxious to evade the question respecting the public 
claim to the sovereignty of the Indian territory, very assi¬ 
duously negotiated with the minister a temporary arrange¬ 
ment. After a great deal of conference and correspondence, 
an act was passed, in April, 17CD, to the following effect: 
That the territorial revenues in India should be held by the 
Company for five years to come ; that in consideration of 
this benefit they should pay into the exchequer 400,000/. 
every year; that, if tho revenues allowed, they might in¬ 
crease tho dividend, by augmentations not exceeding one 
per cent, in one year, to twelve and a half per ccut. ; that 
if, on the other hand, the dividend should fall below ten 


per cent., tho payment into the exchequer should obtain a 
proportional reduction, and entirely cease if the dividend 
should decline to six per cent.; t hat the Company should, 
during each year of the term, export British merchandise, 
exclusive of naval and military stores, to the amount of 
380 837/.; and that when they should have paid their 
Bimplo contract debts bearing interest, and reduced their 
bonded debt to an equality with their loans to government, 
they should add to these loans the surplus of their receipts 
at an interest of two per cent. 1 This agreement between 
the public and the Company was made, it is obvious, upon 
the same supposition, that of a great surplus revenue, upon 
which succeeding agreements have been made, and with the 
Same result. 

In the meantime, the grievous failure in the aunual troa- 


» Act 9, Geo. III. c. 24. 
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which they had been so confidently promised ; and 
chap. ix. -which, with all the credulity of violent wishes, they had 
~ so fondly and confidently promised themselves : excited, 
both in the Company, and in the nation, the most vehement 
complaints against the managers in India, to whose mis¬ 
conduct was ascribed the disappointment of hopes which 
no conduct could have realized. 1 A grand investigation 
and reform were decreed. And for the performance, after 
great consultation, it was resolved: That three persons 
should be chosen, whose acquaintance with Indian affairs, 
and whose character for talents, diligence, and probity, 
should afford the best security for the right discharge of 
so important a trust; and that they should be sent out, 
in the name and with the character of Supervisors, and 
with powers adapted to the exigence of the case. Mr. 
Vansittart, the late Governor of Bengal, Mr. Scrafton, and 
Colonel Ford, were recommended as the three commis¬ 
si oners ; and it was proposed to invest them with almost 
all the powers which the Company themselves, if present 
in India, would possess ; a power of superseding the opera¬ 
tions and suspending the authority of the Presidents and 
Councils, of investigating every department of the servico 
and establishing such regulations as the interests of the 
Company might seem to require. The scheme was indeed 
opposed wjith great vehemence by all those who favoured 
the persons now invested with the governing powers in 
India ; by all those who had any pique against the indivi¬ 
duals proposed ; and by all those who disliked the accumu¬ 
lation of exorbitant authority in a small number of hands. 
But though they formed no inconsiderable party, the 
disappointment of the golden dreams of the Proprietors 
prevailed iu the General Court; and supervisors with 
extraordinary powers, it was resolved, were the very 
rornody which the maladies of the Indian government 

required. 

But the pretensions of the ministry again interfered. 
Not only was the legality disputed of the commission by 






1 The manner in which Olivo, to enhance the merit of bis own services, 
had puffed Hu: important:- of the Indian territory, and inflamed the hopes uf 
treujmre wlilcli it was to prmliteo, misleil the Company. The perpetually re- 
curritnr intnMtt of their servants to deludu them with these hope*, and their 
twrpctuul nwdinc.iN to believe fluttering accounts, has been a perennial foun¬ 
tain of miegovemment 
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OPPOSITE PRETENSIONS. 

isfyc supervisors were appointed ; but a share was BO 1 
eu in the government of India, which the Directors chap, ix 
regarded with alarm and abhorrence. As an accession to 
their power and influence in India, which they imagined 
would be of the utmost importance, they had applied to 
government for two ships of the line, and some frigates- 
No aversion to this proposition was betrayed by the mi¬ 
nistry ; but when the Company wore elated with the hopes 
which a compliance was calculated to inspire, they were 
suddenly informed that the naval officer whom the Crown 
should appoint to command in India, must be vested with 
full powers to adjust all maritime affiiirs; to transact with 
the native princes ; and, in short, to act the principal part 
in the offensive and defensive policy of the country. The 
Directors represented this proposal as affecting the honour, 
and the very existence of the Company. The General 
Court was adjourned from time to time to afford sufficient 
space for the consideration of so important a subject; and 
the Proprietors were entreated to consider the present 
moment as the very crisis of their fate ; and to devote to 
the question a proportional share of their attention. To 
vest the officers of the Crown in India with powers inde¬ 
pendent of the Cornpauy, was in reality, they said, to 
extrude the Oompauy from the government; to lay the 
foundation of endless contests between the servants of the 
Iving and those of the Company; and to prepare the ruin 
of the national interest in that part of the world ; if the 
Company were incapable of maintaining thoir territorial 
acquisitions, to surrender them to the powers of the 
country, upon terms advantageous to their commerce, was 
better, it was averred, than to lie at the mercy of a minis¬ 
ter : and the fatal effects of the interference of the servants 
of the Crown in the affairs of a Company, formed for up¬ 
holding a beneficial intercourse with India, were illustrated 
by contrasting the ruin of the French East India Company, 
the affairs of°which the ministers of the French King had 
so officiously controlled, with the prosperity of the Dutch 
East India Company, the affairs of which had boon left en¬ 
tirely to themselves. The grand argument, on the other 
side, was furnished by Clive and the Directors themselves; 
who had used so many and such emphatical terms to im¬ 
press a belief that the unprosperous state of their govern- 
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tV. merit was wholly produced by the rapacity and misconduct 
ciiat. ix. of those who conducted it in India. In the first place, the 
authority of a King’s officer was held up as an indispensable 
security against the vices of the Company’s servants ; and 
in the next place the dignity of the master whom he served 
was represented as necessary to give majesty to the nego¬ 
tiations which a company of merchants might be required 
to conduct with the potentates of India’. 1 After long and 
acrimonious debates, the powders demanded for an officer of 
the Crown were condemned in a Court of Proprietors; and 
the ministers wero not disposed to enforce, by any violent 
procedure, the acceptance of their terms. The Company 
would agree to sanction the interference of the officer com¬ 
manding the ships of the King only within the Gulf of 
Persia, where they were embroiled with some of the neigh¬ 
bouring chiefs ; the demand of two ships of the line for the 
Bay of Bengal was suspended ; and the legal objection to 
the commission of the supervisors was withdrawn. In 
this manner, at the present conjuncture, was the disputo 
between the Government and the Company compromised. 
Two frigates, beside the squadron for the Gulf of Persia^ 
were ordered upon Indian service. In one of thorn the 
supervisors took their passage. Their fate was remarkable. 
The vessel which earned them never reached her port; 
nor was any intelligence of her or her passengers ever 
received. 

Mr. Cartier assumed the government of Bengal at tho 
beginning of the year 1770. 


1 T1ie«c debates arc reported in various periodical publications of the time. 
A Rood ubstriK t of them is presented In the Annual Register for 1700. a 
varit tv of pamphlets was produced bv tho dispute; of tho&o which have eoiuo 
under tha author'* inspection, the following an- the titles of the more re¬ 
markable: "An Addruss to the Proprietors of India Stock, showing, from 
the political State of IntlosUn. tho Necessity of sending Commissioners to 
regulate and direct their Affairs abroad; and likewise the Rxpedlency of 
Joining a Servant of Government in tho Commission. 1 nnt( 1 ‘ ! “ r k. Illadon 
in 1’nternostor Row. 1769;" “ A Letter to tho Proprietors of Last India Stock, 
containing * brief Relation of the Negotiations with Government, from the 
Year 1767 to tho present Time, respecting tho Company s Acquisitions in 
India, togt ther with sumo Considerations <-n the principal 1 Ians f ( ,r Adjusting 
the Matters in dispute, which have been discussed * n l 'ie General Court of 
Proprietors. Printed for ft. White, at Horace’s Head, in Licet .Street, 1769;” 
** A l,cttci totherropri- t .nl of India Si >ck. containing a Reply to bwh" in¬ 
sinuation? in an oi.d PaonaiRToa * Lkttxh to the l’aoi-Rieroa-* <n tho 13th 
Inst, relative to the Rallot of that Da} Printed for W. Nicholl. No. 51, St. 
I’nni's Church Yard, 176P;" ' A Letter to the Proprietors of F.. I. -Stuck, 
by Governor JohiislorC Printed for W. Nicholl, 1709; ** "A Letter to the 
Proprudon of K: India Stock, ivlr.tr.e to some Propositions Intended to be 
mos f il .at tiie next t.ciioral Court, on Wednesday tho Pith of July." Printed 
as above, 17G9. 
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'WANCE TO THE NABOB REDUCED. 

: year of his administration was distinguished by 
of those dreadful famines which so often afflict tho 
Provinces of India ; a calamity by which more than a third 
°f the inhabitants of Bengal were computed to have be,en 

destroyed. 1 

On the 10th of March, 1770, tho Nabob Syef ad Dowla 
died of tho small-pox; and his brother Mubarek ad Dowha 
a minor, was appointed to occupy his station. Tho Pre¬ 
sident and Council made with him the same arrangements, 
and afforded tho same allowance for the support of his 
famity and dignity, as had been established in the time of 


his predecessor. But this agreement was condemned in 
very unceremonious terms by the Directors. “ When we 
advert, say they, “ to the encomiums you have passed on 
your own abilities and prudence, and on your attention to 
the Company’s interest (in the expostulations you have 
thought proper to make on our appointment of commis¬ 
sioners to superintend our general affairs in India), we 
cannot but observe with astonishment, that an event of so 
much importance as the death of tho Nabob Syef al Dowla, 
aud the establishment of a successor in so great a degree 
of non-ago, should not have been attended with those 
advantages for tho Company, which such a circumstance 
offered to your view. Convinced, as wo are, that an allow¬ 
ance of sixteen lacks per annum will bo sufficient for the 
support of the Nabob’s state and rank, while a minor, wo 
must consider every addition thereto ns so much to be 
wasted on a herd of parasites and sycophants, who will 
continually surround him; or at least ho hoarded up, a 
consequence still more pernicious to the Company. You 
are, therefore, during the non-age of tho Nabob, to reduce 
his annual stipend to sixteen lacks of rupees.” 2 

By the last regulations of the Directors, the inland trade 
in Balt, betel-nut, and tobacco, was reserved to the natives, 
and Europeans were excluded, from it. By a letter of theirs, 
however, dated the 23d of March, 1770, it was commanded 
to be laid open to all persons, Europeans as well as natives, 
but without any privileges to their countrymen or servants 
beyond what were enjoyed by natives and other subjects. 
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1 Letter of the Governor »od Council to the Directors, 3rd Nov. 177:1. 
* General Letter to Uongal, 10th April, 1771. 
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BOOICTV. —These regulations were promulgated on the 12th of De- 
cnAr. ix. cember. 

—~— In the meantime financial difficulties were every day 

?7<1 * becoming more heavy and oppressive. On the 1st of 
January, 1771, when the President and Council at Fort 
William had received into their treasury 95,43,855 current 
rupees, for which they had granted bills on the Court of 
Directors, the cash remaining in it was only 35,42,7G1 ru 
pees. At the same period the amount of bond debts in 
Bengal was 612,028?. And at the beginning of the following 
year it had swelled to 1,039,478?. 

Notwithstanding the intelligence which the Directors 
had received of the inadequacy of their revenues, and the 
accumulation of their debts in all parts of India ; and not¬ 
withstanding their knowledge of the great amount of bills 
drawn upon them, for which they were altogether unablo 
to provide, they signalized their rapacity on the 26th of 
September, 17 /0, by coming to a resolution for recommend¬ 
ing it to the General Court, to avail themselves of the per¬ 
mission accorded in the late Act, by making a dividend at 
the rate of twelve per cent, per annum. The approbation 
of the General Court was unanimous. On the 14th of 
March and 25th of September, 1771, it was resolved, by the 
Court of Directors, to recommend to the General Court an 
augmentation of the dividend to six and a quarter per cent, 
for the six months respectively ensuing: approved in the 
General Court, by ninety-four voices against five in the 
first instance, and three hundred and seventy-four against 
thirty in the second. On the 17th of March, 1772, the 
Directors again resolved to recommend a dividend of six 
and a quarter per cent, for the current half year, which the 
Court of Proprietors in a similar manner confirmed. 

These desperate proceedings hurried the affairs of the 
Company to a crisis. On the 8th of July, r >n an estimate 
of cash for the next three months, that is, of the payments 
falling due, and the cash and receipts which Were appli¬ 
cable to meet them, there appeared a deficiency of no less 
than 1 , 293 , 000 ?. On the 15th of July the Directors were 
reduced to the necessity of applying to the Bank for a loan 
of 400,000?. On (he 29th of July they applied to it for an 
additional loan of 300,0001,, of which the Bank was pre¬ 
vail*.'.! upon to advance only 200 , 000 ?. And, on the 10th 
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FOR BETTER REGULATION. 

the Chairman and Deputy waited upon the BOOK IV. 
Minister, to represent to him the deplorable state of the chap, i*. 
Company and the necessity of being supported by a loan T" 

at least one million from the public. 1 

The glorious promises which had been so confidently 
made of unbounded riches from India, their total failure, 
the violent imputations of corrupt and erroneous conduct 
Which the Directors and the agents of their government 
mutually cast upon one another, had, previous to this dis¬ 
closure raised a great ferment in the nation, the most 
violent suspicions of extreme misconduct on the part of 
the Company and their servants, and a desire for some 
effectual interference on the part of the Legislature. In 
the King’s speech, on the 21st of January, at the opening 
of the preceding session, it had been intimated that one 
branch of the national concerns which, “ as well from re¬ 
moteness of place, as from other circumstances, was pecu¬ 
liarly liable to abuses, and exposed to danger, might stand 
in need of the interposition of the Legislature, and require 
new laws, either for supplying defects or remedying dis¬ 
orders.” On the 30th of March a motion was made by the 
Deputy-Chairman for leave to bring in a Bill for the better 
regulation of the Company’s servants, and for improving 
tho administration of justice in India. The grand evil of 
which tho Directors complained was the want of powers to 
inflict upon their servants adequate punishment either for 
disobedience of orders, or any other species of misconduct. 

The Charter of Justices, granted in 17*53, empowered tho 
Mayor’s Court of Calcutta, which it converted into a Court 
of Record, to try all civil suits arising between Europeans^ 
within the town or factory of Calcutta, or tho factories do- 
pendent upon it: it also constituted the President and 
Council a Court of Record, to receive and determine appeals 
from the Mayors ; it further erected them into Justices of 
the Peace with power to hold quarter sessions ; and into 
Commissioners of oyer and terminer, and general gaol-deli¬ 
very, for tho trying and punisliing of all offences, high 
treason excepted, committed within the limits of Calcutta 
and its dependent factories. This extent of jurisdiction, 
measured by the sphere of the Company’s possessions at 

i For the Afttnill and document relative to thin cnrlona part of tin 
of iby Company, stu tin* high:: Kcport of the CouuuliU'o ui xcicvy, 
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. tlio time when it was assigned, deprived them of all powers 
of juridical coercion with regard to Europeans over the 
wide extent of territory of which they now acted as tho 
sovereigns. They possessed, indeed, tho power of suing or 
prosecuting Englishmen in the Courts of Westminster; 
but under the necessity of bringing evidence from India, 
this was a privilege more nominal than real. 

One object, therefore, of the present bill was to obtain 
authority for sending a chief justice with some puisne 
judges, and an attorney-general, according to the model of 
the Courts of England, for the administration of justico 


throughout the territory of the Company. 

The next object was, the regulation of tho trade. Tho 
author of the motion, the Deputy Chairman of the Com¬ 


pany, represented it as a solecism in j>olitics, and mon¬ 
strous in reason, “ that the governors of any country 
should be merchants; and thus have a great temptation 
to become tho only morchants, especially in those articles 
which were of most extensive and nocessary connuniption, 
and on which, with the powers of government, unlimited 
profits might bo made.” It was, therefore, proposed that 
tho Governors and Councils, and the rest of the Company’s 
servants, should be debarred from all concern in trade. 
But it neither occurred to the Deputy Chairman, uor was 
it pressed upon his notice by any other member of the 
legislative body, that the argument against the union of 
trade and government was equally conclusive, applied to 
the Company, as applied to their servants; to those who 
held the powers of government in the first instance, as to 
those who held them by delegation and at will. 

It was in the debate upon this motion that Lord Clive 
mode tho celebrated speech, in which he vindicated his 
own conduct against the charges to which, as well from 
authority as from individuals, it had been severely exposed. 
He spared not the oharaotor either of his fellow-servants, 
or of tho Directors. “ I attribute tho present situation of 
our affairs,” ho said, “to four causes; a relaxation of 
government in my successors ; great neglect on the part of 
administration ; notorious misconduct on the part of the 
Directors ; and tho violent and outrageous proceedings of 
general courts.” To hear his account, no one would be¬ 
lieve that any creature who had over had any thing to do 
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»4dvernment had over behaved well hut himself. BOOfl 

..1*1. easier for him, however, to prove that his chap. « 

conduct was liable to no peculiar blame, than that it was ' 
^titled to extraordinary applause. With great audacity, 
both military and political, fortunately adapted to the 
scene in which he acted, and with considerable skill in the 
adaptation of temporary expedients to temporary exigen¬ 
cies he had no capacity for a comprehensive scheme, in¬ 
cluding any moderate anticipation of the future; and it 
•was the' effect of his shortsighted regulations, and of the 
unfounded and extravagant hopes he had raised, with 
which the Company were now struggling on the verge of 
ruin, and on account of which the conduct both of them 
and of their servants was exposed to far more than its due 
share of obloquy and condemnation. 

The suspicions of the nation were now sufficiently roused 
to produce a general demand for investigation ; and on the 
13th of April a motion was made and carried in the House 
of Commons for a select Committee to gratify the public 
desire. The hill which hod been introduced by the De¬ 
puty Chairman was thrown out on the second reading, to 
afford time for the operations of the Committee, and par¬ 
liament. was prorogued on the 10 of June. 

During the recess, took place the extraordinary disclo¬ 
sure of the deficiency of the Company’s funds, their solici¬ 
tation of loans from the Bank, and thoir application for 
support to the Minister. lie received their proposals with 
coldness ; and referred them to parliament. That assem¬ 
bly was convened on the 20th of November, much earlier, 
as the King from the throne informed them, than had beon 
otherwise intended, to afford them an opportunity of tak¬ 
ing cognizance of the present condition of the East India 
Company. The Minister had already come to the resolu¬ 
tion of acceding to the request of the Directors ; it there¬ 
fore suited his purpose to affirm that how great soever the 
existing embarrassment, it was only temporary; ami a 
Committee of Secrecy was appointed, as the most effectual 
and expeditious method for gaining that knowledge of 
the subject from which it was l )ro P" that the measures 
of parliament should originate. 

Among the expedients which the urgency of thoir aflhirs 
had dictated to the Company, a new commission of supor- 
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V. vision had been resolved upon during the recess ; and sis 
chap. ix. gentlemen were selected for that important service. .The 
measure, however, was not approved by the ministry ; and 
on the 7th of December, the Committee of Secrecy pre¬ 
sented a report, stating, that notwithstanding the financial 
difficulties of the Company, they were preparing to send 
out a commission of supervisors at a great expense, and 
that, in the opinion of the Committee, a bill ought to be 
passed to restrain them from the execution of that pur¬ 
pose for a limited time. The introduction of this bill 
excited the most vehement remonstrances on the part of 
the Company, and of those by whom their cause was sup¬ 
ported in the two houses of parliament. It was asserted 
to be a violation of property, by curtailing the powers 
which the Company possessed by charter of managing 
their own affairs ; and all the evils which can arise from 
shaking the security of property were held up in them 
most alarming colours to deter men from approbation of 
the threatened restraint. The Company’s claims of pro¬ 
perty, however, so frequently, during the whole course of 
their history, brought to oppose the interposition of par¬ 
liament in their affairs, proved of as little force upon 
this as upon other occasions ; and their privileges, they 
were told, to which the term property, in its unlimited 
sense, could not without sophistry bo applied, were in¬ 
sufficient to set aside that for which all property is 
created—the good of the community; now in one im¬ 
portant article so formidably threatened in their mis¬ 
managing hands. 

After this decisive act of control, the next ostensible 
proceeding was the petition for a loan, presented by the 
Company to parliament on the 9th day of March. The 
propositions urged by the Directors wore : that they should 
receive a loan of 1,500,000/. for four years, at four per cent, 
interest; that they should make no dividend of more than 
six per cent, per annum until the loan should he reduced 
to 750,000/.; that the dividend in that event should rise 


to eight per cent.; that the surplus of receipts above dis¬ 
bursements in England should be applied to the reduction 
of the Compail^S bond debts to 1,500,000/.; that after 
such reduction, the surplus should bo divided equally 
between the public and the Company ; and that the Com- 




terms for the company. 

"pany should bo released from payment of the annual 
40O,000f to the public, for the remainder of the five years 
specified in the former agreement, and from the payments 
to which they were bound in consequence of the late acts 
for the indemnity on teas. In lieu of these, the following 
ing were the propositions offered by the Minister : to lend 
the Company MOO.OOOC at an interest of four per cent. ; 
to foreso the claim of 400,0001. a-year from the territorial 
revenue till that debt is discharged; to restrict them from 
making any dividend above six per cent, till that discharge 
is accomplished, and from making any dividend above 
seven per cent, till their bond debt is reduced to l,j00,000£.; 
after that reduction to receive from them, in behalf of the 
public, three-fourths of the surplus receipts at home, the 
remaining fourth being appropriated either for the further 
reduction of the bond debt, or the formation of a fund to 
meet contingent exigencies ; and, under these conditions, 
to permit the territorial acquisitions to remain in their 
possession for six years, the unexpired term of their 
charter. 

The Company treated these conditions as harsh, arbi¬ 
trary, and illegal ; petitioned against them in the strongest 
terms ; and were supported with great vehemence of lan¬ 
guage by their own friends, and the enemies of the Minis¬ 
ter, in both houses of parliament. The restriction of the 
dividend after payment of the debt, tho exaction of ho 
great a proportion of the surplus receipts, and in particular 
the appropriation even of that part, which it was proposed 
to leave as their own, they arraigned as a violeut disposal 
of their property without their own consent* equalling the 
most arbitrary acts of the most detq>otical governments, 
and setting a precedent which lessened tho security of 
o v right of a British subject. These considerations, 
however vehemently urged, pi educed but little effect: the 
ministerial influence was predominating ; the Company 
were odious; and it was felt, perhaps, rather than dis¬ 
tinctly seen, that the rules of individual property were not 
applicable, without great restrictions, to an artificial body, 
whose proceedings were of such magnitude » | deeply to 
affect the interests of the nation at large. Of all these 
pretensions, however, that which seemed most to alarm 
the Company was tho claim now distinctly assorted by 
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EOOirjY. the government to the territorial acquisitions; and though 
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a definitive discussion was still waved by the Minister, the 
Company expostulated against the limitation of their pos¬ 
session to six years, as involving in it a decision of the 
question at issue. 

A more important exercise of power over their affairs 
was still meditated by the Minister; an entire change in 
the constitution of the Company. On the 3rd of May, ho 
introduced a series of propositions, as the foundation for 
a law, which should raise the qualification to vote in tho 
Court of Proprietors from 500?. to 1000?., and give to every 
proprietor possessed of 3000?. two votes, possessed of 
6000?. three votes, and of 10,000?. four votes; which should 
change the annual election of the whole number of Direc¬ 
tors to that of six now ones, or one-fourth of tho whole 
number each year ; vest the government of Bengal, Baliar, 
and Orissa, in a governor-general, with a salary of 25,000?., 
and four councillors of 8000?. each ; render the other Pre¬ 
sidencies subordinate to that of Bengal: establish at Cal¬ 
cutta a supreme court of judicature, consisting of a chief 
justice with 8000?. a-year, and three other judges each 
with G000?. a-year, appointed by the Crown. 

As subsidiary articles, it was proposed: that the first 
governor-general and councillors should be nominated by 
parliament in the act, and hold their office for five years, 
after which the patronage of those great offices should 
revert to the Directors, but still subject to the approba¬ 
tion of the Crown ; that every thing in the Company’s 
correspondence from India, which related to tho civil or 
military affairs, to the government of tho country, or the 
administration of the revenues, should be laid before tho 
ministry ; that no person in the service, either of the King 
or of the Company, should be .allowed to receive presents; 
and that the governor-general, the councillors, and judges, 
should ho excluded from all commercial profits and 
pursuits. 

If tho alarm and indignation of the Company, Directors, 
and Proprietors, were excited before, that body wore now 
struck with the highest terror and resentment.. They ex¬ 
claimed, that the very constitution was threatened with 
subversion, and the rights conferred by ehartor troutod as 
dust. They tendered a direct application to the city of 
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the company alarmed. 

r v /join them with its influence in resisting a mea- BOOj 
- itSli destroyed the principle on which its own pri- cita: 
vileges and those of every chartered body in the nation — 
depended ; and threatened the very freedom of the people, 
both by setting a conspicuous and prolific example of the 
arbitrary violation of law, and by adding the whole of the 
revenue and government of India to the power and influ¬ 
ence of the Crown. They represented, that by the clause 
which raised the qualification of the voters, about t welve 
hundred Proprietors were disfranchised ; violently, and 
without compensation, robbed of an important right, and 
excluded from all share, direct or indirect, in the manage¬ 
ment of their own immediate property: that by destroy¬ 
ing the annual election of Directors, those Trustees for 
the Company were placed above tho control of their con¬ 
stituents, and vested with new powers to gratify their own 
ease or corruption, at the expense of those whose interests 
were lodged in their hands : that by reducing to a small 
number the votes of the Proprietors, the ministerial 
management of that body became more easy ; that, by 
rendering tho situation of Director permanent for so great 
a number of years, under the incapacitation of the Pro¬ 
prietors either to punish or reward, and under tho great 
power of the Minister to do both, tho subserviency of the 
Court of Directors to nil ministerial purposes was perfectly 
secured; and that, from these sources combined, tho 
power of tho Minister over the Company was rendered 
hardly any thing inferior to absolute : that tho whole 
government of the settlements in India was taken from 
the Company, and, in effect, transferred to the Crown, by 
establishing a general presidency over all their atVaira, of 
which the agents were in the first instance named by par¬ 
liament and ever after, in reality, under the condition of 
its approbation, named by the Crown: and that, '•not¬ 
withstanding the Company were thus deprived of their 
franchise in the choice of their servants, by an unparal¬ 
leled strain of injustice aud oppression, they were com¬ 
pelled to pay such salarie. as ministers might think lit to 
direct, to persons in whose appointment, approbation, or 
removal, the Company were to have no share. ’ ' 

1 Mc<sauc from the East India Company to Urn Wight Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, mul * oumrnu- -i toe city of Loudon, m Common Council u, 
ambled, as ted ‘27tli May, 1773. 
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These considerations were frequently urged, with the 
•ijaf. ix. utmost vehemence and asperity, in both assemblies of 
Parliament. Every question, every clause, was warmly 
debated, and pressed to a division. The city of London, 
the Company themselves, and those stockholders who were 
deprived of their votes, presented strong and earnest peti¬ 
tions. In behalf of the Company and the disfranchised 
Proprietors, counsel, at their prayer, were heard. And 
two protests, couched in censorial language of extraor¬ 
dinary strength, obtained a numerous signature in the 


upper house. 

All this opposition, however, and all this ferment were 
of little avail. The propositions of the ministry were all 
carried by great and decisive majorities, and being reduced 
into two acts, the one relating to the financial relief of the 
Company, the other to the establishment of their new 
constitution, received the royal assent on the 21st of Juno 
and the 1st of July. The arrangements which concerned 
the business at home were appointed to commence from 
the 1st of October, 1773 ; those which concerned the foreign 
administration not till the 1st of August, 1774. 1 

Practical statesmen, so apt to assume to themselves the 
monopoly of political wisdom, are commonly short-sighted 
legislators. 

In one respect, the present experiment fulfilled the pur¬ 
pose very completely for which it was intended. It fol¬ 
lowed the current of that policy, which for many reasons 
has run with perfect regularity and considerable strength, 
diminishing the influence of numbers in affairs of govern¬ 
ment, and reducing things as much as possible to the oli¬ 


garchical state. 

For the rest; it had not so much as a tendency to re¬ 
move the principal evils to which it pretended to find a 
remedy ; and it created some of the greatest magnitude 
which previously had no existence. 

The evils in question were—I. Such as had their opera¬ 
tion in India; and—H. Such as had their operation in 
England. 

I. Those which had their operation in India might all be 
ranked under two heads ; 1. The absorption of more than 


» See 13 Geo III. c. G3, and 13 Geo. HI. c. G4. 
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mies by expense ; and 2. The plunder and oppres- BOOK IV 
siou of the people. chap. ix. 

The only parts of the new constitution which lmd a 
direct influence upon the government in India were— 

1. The new appointment and powers of the Governor- 
general and Council; and 2. The Supremo Court of Judi- 
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caturo. 

1. The mode of appointing public functionaries, and the 
extent of their power, distinct from the motives to good 
or evil conduct which operate upon them in the discharge 
of their functions, are evidently of no avail. Upon the 
Governor and Council in India the motives to evil con¬ 
duct, and the scope for its exercise, were, if not augmented 
by the new regulations, at any rate not impaired. 1 As in¬ 
genuity may be challenged to refute this proposition, it 
follows, that from this branch of the arrangement no good 
was derived. 3 

2. The Supreme Court of Judicature was intended to 
supply the limited powers of criminal jurisdiction, which 
in their ancient commercial capacity, had been committed 
to the Company, The terrors of law, brought nearer home 
to the inferior servants of the Company, and those who 
enjoyed their protection, might have restrained in some 
degree their subordinate oppressions. But it was easy to 
sec that the operations of the suprome functionaries in 
India must remain exempt from the control of the Supreme 
Court; otherwise, that court became itself the government- 
This consequence was not uufliciently foreseen ; and the 
vague and indefinite powers assigned to the judicatory, in¬ 
troduced immediately, between the Governor-general and 


i They were previously debarred from the acceptance of presents, and the 
( i,or from trado. Beliancc for probity was placed, as it is so commonly 
placed on the gTeatness of the salaries ; ns if there was a point of aturullon 
In cuniditv • as If the great power w’lkh great salaries confer was not tho 
most effectual of all instruments for the undue acquiaition of more, and tho 
most effectual of all instruments for covering such acquisition from inquiry 
or punishment In ns far, then, as the prospect of impunity is. a motive, 
and it is one of the strongest, so far groat salaries do not take from, they 
add to the temptations of corrupt' Even lturkc, upon tins particular, 
remarked, that “ ample salaries ' smoved the necessity Indeed, but by no 
means tho inducements, to corruption and oppression." Sec Nluth Keport of 
tho Select« omtnitteo, 17tU. , , , . . 

a That jart «,f the regulations which subjected to the Bengal Council tho 
other Presidencies In matters of peace and war w 1th foreign st ites, had some 
etr.-ct, tliongh not without drawbacks, in giving unity to tho international 
proceedings of tho Company. With the goodness or badness of the internal 
BoTemmeut, it had no connexion. 
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the Judges, those struggles which threatened the existence 
of English authority. 

So long, on the other hand, as the Governor-general and 
Council remained exempt from the control of law, the 
great' oppressors were safe j and, from the community of 
interests, and the necessity of mutual compliance and 
mutual concealment, "between the high offenders and tho 
low, impunity was pretty well secured to the class. 

The grand source, however, of mischief to the natives, 
in the jurisprudential plan, was the unfortunate inatten¬ 
tion of its authors to the general principles of law, detached 
from its accidental and national forms. As the vulgar of 
every nation think their language the natural one, and all 
others arbitrary and artificial y so, a large mass of Eng¬ 
lishmen consider English law as the pure extract of reason, 
adapted to the exigencies of human nature itself: and are 
wholly lgnormit that, for the greater part, it is arbitrary, 
technical, and ill-adapted to the general ends which it is 
intended to serve ; that it has more of singularity and 
less capacity of adaptation to the state of other nations 
than any scheme of law to be found in any other civilized 
country. The English law, which in general has neither 
definition nor words, to guide the discretion or circum¬ 
scribe the license of tho Judge, presented neither rule nor 
analogy in cases totally altered by diversity of ideas, man¬ 
ners, and pre-existing rights ; and the violent efforts which 
were made to bend the rights of the natives to a confor¬ 
mity with the English laws, for the purpose of extending 
jurisdiction, and gratifying a pedantic and mechanical 
attachment to the arbitrary forms of tho Westminster 
courts, produced more injustice and oppression and excited 
more alarm, than probably was experienced, through tho 
whole of its duration, from the previous imperfection of 
law and judicature . 1 


1 Mr. Bnrko, m the Ninth Report of the Select Committee, in 1783, save, 
“The defect in the Institution seemed to be this; that no rule was laid down, 
either In the actor tho charter, by which tho Court was to j mi ;0 No de¬ 
scriptions of ofh ndcr-;, or ijpecit i of delinquency, were properly ascertained, 
according to the nature of tho place, or to the prev air nt mode or uhusu. Pro¬ 
vision was made for tho administration of Justice iu the remotest part of 
llindostnn, as If it were a province in ft rent Britain. Your C'omndttou have 
Jong had the constitution and camduct of tins Court before them, and they 
hare as yet been able to discover very tew instances (not one that appears to 
them t,( h ading Importance) of relict given to the native- against the cor¬ 
ruptions or upprcifliau* of British subjects in power.—So fur uu your Com- 
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Ef^ towards tho amelioration of the government in 
India, the new effort in legislation performed no more 
than this, it injured, rather than improved, the condition 
of both the Company and the natives. Against the govern¬ 
ment at home , the only objection, of any real moment, was 
its inefficiency as tho ruiiug power to produce, by means 
of its servants a good government in India, or, what in 
this case was meant by good government, a large surplus 
of revenue or treasure to England, without oppression to 
the natives. The total change which was effected in the 
Constitution of the Company pretended to have for its 
End the improvement and perfection of the Company in 
that respect: and it employed as its whole and only 
Means, dependence upon the Minister. 

If tho Minister had more knowledge of the affairs in 
India, more leisure to devote to their management, and 
more interest in their being well managed, this was an 
improvement. If ho had less knowledge, less leisure, 
and, far above all, if his interest was likely to bo most 
promoted by that system of patronage which creates de¬ 
pendence, and which is at irreconcileable enmity with tho 
very principle of good government, the change was wholly 
the reverse. How dependence upon the Minister was to 
render tho agents of government more faithful and econo¬ 
mical stewards of tho revenues in India, or loss disposed 
to accumulate wealth at ilia expense of the prostrate 
natives, it is not easy to make appear: in regard 1*» re¬ 
sponsibility, or eventual punishment, tho only caution 
was, to act in concert with tho minister ; aud then they 
were out of all comparison more assured of impunity than 
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before. 

From dependence upon the Court of Proprietors, by 
annual elections, to render the Directors in a great degree 
independent of their constituents by elections in four 
years, gave them greater powers, and bonce motive s, to 
pursue their own interests at the expense of the Pro¬ 
prietors; but that it ahcml 1 increase their interest in the 
good government of Indiand hence their motives for 
Exertion to procure it, is impossible. 


* n ut«:n have been abb? to discover, the Court has U-cm generalU terrible to 
ttlc rintiven, uuil hits distract- 1 the government ot Ibu Company, without 
* tt to»twuia]ly reforming any one o! it?* abuses” 

VOL. in. A A 
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To diminish the number of votes in the court of Pro- 
ciiAr. lx. prietors, and confine the power to the rich, was contrived, 

—— it was said, to render that assembly less tumultuous. But 

tumultuousness, in itself, is not an evil. It is evil only 
when it has a tendency to produce evil effects. What is 
more tumultuous than a public market, a theatre, or a 
church ? To know the merit then of a reform of tumul¬ 
tuousness, we ought to know the specific evils which the 
tumultuousness in question produced. In the case of the 
East India Company the authors of the measure failed in 
exhibiting any mischievous effects ; though by their re¬ 
form they unquestionably created a field for other effects 
of a pernicious description. “ If tumult and disorder,” as 
was well remarked by an illustrious Committee of the 
Commons House, “were lessened by reducing the number 
of Proprietors, private cabal and intrigue were facilitated 
at least in an equal degree ; and it is cabal and corruption, 
rather than disorder and confusion, that are most to be 
dreaded in transacting the affairs of India;” 1 that are 
most to be dreaded in transacting the affairs of every 
country under the sun. 

The virtues of a Court of Proprietors, as of every poli¬ 
tical body, are intelligence and probity. The owner of 
£500 stock was just as likely to be intelligent as the owner 
of £1000. But a small number of men are much more 
easily corrupted than a large; and, where the matter of 
corruption operates, much more sure of being corrupt. 3 

To the grand complaint against the Court of Proprietors, 
that, being filled by the servants of the Company who had 
returned loaded to Europe with ill-gotten wealth c it proved 
a barrier against exposure and punishment, the amount of 
the qualification provided no sort of remedy, but rather 
facilitated and confirmed the abuse. 

As soon as the management of the East India Company’s 
affairs became a source of great patronage and power, it 
necessarily followed that stock was generally held for the f 
promotion of interests of much greater value than the 
dividend. It way distributed mostly among three great 

1 Ninth Report of the Select CominltWi to 1783. 

'•‘The whole of the rcuuUtionH contermmf the Court nf I'roprlelora, 
relied npori two principles, which have often proved fullaciima*. namely, that 
ft’.niill numbers wen* u tumty ii^Vnsf faction and disorder; and that in- 
t-vriry of conduct would follow the greater property.” Ninth Report, ni 
supra. 
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tfassgM# Proprietors ; 1. Those who aspired to a share in BOOK IV. 
the Direction, and who were careful to possess themselves ciiat. ix. 

of whatever share of stock was calculated to strengthen- 

their influence ; 2. The large class of those who were com- 1773 * 
petitors for the’ Company’s favours and employment, all 
those concerned in the immense supply of their shipping 


and goods, constituting a considerable proportion of the 
ship-owners and tradesmen in London, who strengthened 
their influence with the great customer, by the number of 
votes which they could assure to the Directors in the 
General Court; 3. Those who aspired to contracts with 
the Treasury, Admiralty, and Ordnance, and clerks in pub¬ 
lic offices, who discovered that one ground of influence 
with the Minister was, to have votes at his disposal in the 
East India Proprietary Court. 1 

By every thing which tended to lessen the number of 
voting Proprietors, the force of all these sinister interests 
was increased. The only expedient which had a tendency 
to counteract them was, to render such Proprietors as 
numerous as possible. This would have promoted the 
interests of the public, but not those of the minister; the 
interests of the many, but not those of the few. 8 

One part of the ancient constitution, for the preserva¬ 
tion of which tho authors of the present reform were con¬ 
demned by tho Soloct Committee of 1783, was tho ballot; 


ik by means of which, acts,'' they .said, “of the highest con¬ 
cern to the Company ami to the ■'rate, might be done by 
individuals with perfect impunity.” There are occasions 
oil which tho use of the ballot is advantageous. ' There 
arc occasions on which it is hurtful. If we look steadily 


\ 

( 


i ThU nretty nearly the description of the East India Proprietary-which 
ia given by tbe Committee of the Hou.sc of Commona. Sec Ninth Report of 

ti 'i SSS nrH^tlie Minister, that by raisin* the qualification from 600/. 
to 1000/ the value of the dividend would govern the Proprietor rtorc than 
tiiT.V r ({.Iwitti • with what sincerity, or wh it discernment, it is easy to s 
that Of he Note, » , h .. : I,Tillwrht 



and wanton ravages of all the nei* nbrnirln* countries, by holding «mt and for 
a tho . ' fv realising, additions of revenue to tlx 

<■'.injunv quantities of valuable poods to their Investment, v 

•idth-il obvious truth, “Ila* Indian Proprietor will always be. in the 
instance a politician : und tho bolder his enterprise, n-ul the more cor- 
hu vit*v the less will be his consideration of the price to be paid for 
them.” Ninth Report, ut supra. 
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to tlie end, to which all institutions profess to be directed, 
x. we shall not find it very difficult to draw the line of de- 
- marcation. 

73 * A voter may be considered as subject to the operation 
of two sets of interests : the one, interests rising out of 
the good or evil for which he is dependent upon tho will 
of other men : the other, interests in respect to which lie 
cannot be considered as dependent upon any determinate 
man or men. 

There are cases in which the interests for which he is 
not dependent upon other men impel him in the right 
direction. If not acted upon by other interests, he will, in 
such cases, vote m that direction. If, however, he is acted 
upon by micros dependent upon other men, interests 
more powerful than tho former, and impelling in the op¬ 
pose direction, ho will vote in the opposite direction. 
AVliat is necessary, therefore, is, to save him from tho 
oporut.o .1 of those interests. This is accomplished by 
enabling him to vote m secret; for in that ease, the man, 
who could otherwise cornel his vote, is ignorant in what 
direction it has been given. In all cases, therefore in 
w hich the independent interests of the voter, those which 

in propriety of language may be called his own interests, 

would dictate the good and useful vote; but in which 
cases, at the same time, he m liable to he acted upon in 
the way cither of good or of evil, by men whose interests 


would dictate a base and nn'.schiev 


ous vote, the ballot is a 


great and invaluable security. I n this set of cases is in¬ 
cluded, the important instance of the votes of the people 
for representatives in the legislative assembly of a nation. 
Those interests of each of the individuals composing the 
great mass of the people, for which he is not dependent 
upon other men, compose tho interests of the nation. Ik 
it is very possible for a majority out of any number < 
voters to be acted upon by the will of other men, wlios. 
intercsts are opposite to those of the nation. It is, there¬ 
fore, of the highest importance that they should be pro¬ 
tected from that influence. 

There is. however, another set of coses, in which those 
inti rests of the voter, which have their origin primarily 
in himself, and not in other men, draw in tlm hurtful 
direction ; and in which ho is not liable to be operated 
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any other interests of other men than those 
;li possesses in common with the rest of the 
community. If allowed, in this set of cases, to vote in 
secret, lie will be sure to vote ns the sinister interest im¬ 
pels. If forced to vote in public, ho will be subject to all 
the restraint which the eye of the community, fixed upon 
his virtue or knavery, is calculated to produce : and in 
such cases, the ballot is only an encouragement to evil. 
If it cannot be affirmed that the interests of the indi¬ 
viduals, composing the Court of Proprietors of the East 
India Company, are incapable of being promoted at the 
cost of the British and Indian communities, it cannot be 
of the “ Proprietora 

rp^,l,f he VGry ° 1 . wIien the discussions upon the new 
S2S: 7” “? n S l )lace ’ Chairman of the Select 
amot nn fn ^ H ° USe ° f cam, forward with 

n ^°VT lr Jc nt °. thG of the depo- 

r ' .... ( Ll 1 °f feuraj-ad-dowla ; into the imposture, 

a fictitious treaty, practised upon Omichund : the ele¬ 
vation of Meor Jaffier ; and the sums of mom v, in the 
shape of presents, obtained at the time of that revolution. 
Climes of the blackest dye, rapacity, treachery, crueltv, 
wcie charged upon the -principal actors in that suspicious 
scene , and the puafehaumt, even of Clive, as the in 
principal delinquent, was represented as u mvi-wary act of 
justice and policy. On the lnth of May, the following 

resolutions were moved: 1. “That all acquisitions, made 
under the influence of a military force, or by treat v with 
foreign Trinces, do of right belong to the state ; 2. That 
to appropriate acquisitions so made, to the private emolu¬ 
ment of persons intrusted with any civil or military 
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» No inconvenience has been found to attend the alterations made In the 
constitution of the general courts. They are still tfuUkientlv numerous to 
present b>th the merits and defects t popular assemblies. In which vehe¬ 
mence of fueling commonly overbears an appeal to calm nod rational argu¬ 
ment. The ball t h a coiumodtui.s method of receiving too votes, the 
purport of which, there is rarely, if ever, any desire to concern. Ily 
making i: imperative on proprictn to ha\o t*.*en po^ewd ot .‘■uxk a 

reasonable period before they c .M ;l v ite, mul by limiting the 

number of votes, which any single proprietor enjoyed, n mil improvement 
" *v» effected, its it put an end to the splitting of votes, by which, upon any 
emergency, n number of nominal shareholders was onc-atld to i.irry a par¬ 
ticular question, of the merits of which they knew and cored nothing, mid it 
Prevented any individual from possessing an undue influence, which ha might 
porcine, ni was often cluno, f-r his owu advantage, to the detriment of the 
ttoitipany.—W. 
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power of the state, is illegal; 3. That very great sums of 
money, and other valuable property, have been acquired 
in Bengal, from Princes and others of that country, by 
persons intrusted with the military and civil powers of the 
state, by means of such powers ; which sums of money 
and valuable jiroperty have been appropriated to the pri¬ 
vate use of such porsons ” These resolutions were warmly 
adopted by the house. But when the application of them 
came to be made to individuals—and especially when the 
ruin was contemplated which that application would draw 
down upon Clive—compassion for the man, and the con¬ 
sideration of his services, blotted by offences, yet splendid 
and great, operated with effect in the breasts of the 
assembly, and put an end to the inquiry. 1 According to 
the style, which the spirit of English laws renders predo¬ 
minant in English councils, inquiry was rejected ostensibly 
upon a subterfuge, of the nature of a legal shuffle ; incom¬ 
petence, to wit, in tlio reports of the Select Committee to 
be received as evidence. As if that were truo ! As if no 
other evidence had been to be found ! On the other hand 
the considerations which fairly recommended the rejection 
or at least a very great modification of the penal proceed¬ 
ing, were not so much as mentioned; that the punish¬ 
ment threatened was more grievous than the offence ; 
that it was punishment by an ex-post-facto law, because, 
however contrary to the principles of right government 
the presents received from Meer Jaffier, and however 
odious to the moral sense the deception practised upon 
Omichund, there was no law at the time which forbade 
them; that tho presents, how contrary soever to European 
morals and ideas, were perfectly correspondent to those of 
the country in which they were received, and to tho ex¬ 
pectations of the parties by whom they were bestowed ; 
that the treachery to Omichund was countenanced and 
palliated by some of the principles and many of the ad- 


i The concluding debate did not take place until the 3 1st of May. After 
u 1-mu discussion, u declaratory motion, to the cu*at that Lord Cltvo did 
receive curtain present# upon the enthronement of Mccr Jalller wax carried, 
il was then moved that ’* In so doing he abused the powers with which he unis 
intruded to the evil example of the servant* of the public." The motion 
was relucted without a division : a motion was finally made about '* rtvo In 
the mornhn that Hotx rt Lord Clive, did at the sumo time ronder great and 
in. rltoru.u*! witc» to bis country, which passed unanimous')'. Life of 
Clmt, III. 360.—W. 
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nculcnts of European diplomacy; that Clive, though BOOK 
never inattentive to his own interests, was actuated by a chap. 
sincere desire to promote the prosperity of the Company, —— 
and appears not in any instance to have sacrificed what he 17 * 3 

regarded as their interests to his own; and that it would 
have required an extraordinary man, which no one ought 
to he punished for not being, to have acted, in that most 
trying situation in which he was placed, with greater dis¬ 
interestedness than he displayed. 1 

The inquiry into the financial and commercial state of 
the Company exhibited the following results : Tho whole 
of their effects and credits in England, estimated on the 
1st day of March, 1773, amounted to 7,784,689Z. 12*. 10 d .; 
and the whole of their debts to 9,219,114/. 12*. 6d.; leaving 
a balance against the Company of 1,434,424/. 19.5. 8 cl The 
whole of their effects and credits in India, China, and St. 
Helena, and afloat on the sea, amounted to 6,397,299/. 

10*. 6c/. The whole of their debts abroad amounted to 
2,032,306/. ; producing a balance in their- favour of 
4,364,993/. 10*. 6c/. Deducting from this sum tho balance 
against the Company in England, we find the whole 
amount of their available property no more than 2,930,568/. 

10*. 10t/. ; so that of tlioir capital stock of 4,200,OCX)/., 

l, 269,431/. 9*. 2c/. was expended and gone.* 

1 This vindication of Clive is unanswerable, anil should hnvt protected him 
against some of the remarks and insinuations to his discredit, which have 
previously occurred. Whatever errors hr- may be charged with they woo 
those of His time, and his situation ; his merit -\vero Ills own. Tho win le of 
the parliamentary proceedings inraimt hhn originated in n spirit vindictive 
retaliation, which his private and public measures had provoked :—the vche- 
mfiitce with which he had opposed an influential party In tho Dina tiun. mid 
the unmitigated sternness ivim which lie had repressed all opposition to his 
will In the government of Hcngui. ll<' wo* hiui-clf a good hater, and hud, 
tii .refore little reason to complain of having incurred the like animosity 
tinm others, but when his enemies assailed him through the pretext of 

• lU , t ; 0 ’ c thev converted the great coumnl of tho nation into an instru- 
ment of personal" revenge, and disgraced parliament more than they dls 

l‘ U 3 l c«II^ri C Uenort''iif the Committee of Secrecy in 1773. The Committee 
• iv^Thev have not include I in the Jwve account any valuation of the tor- 
tin,.Hnn« and buildings of tlie Company abroad. They can by no means 
\ mm, £It the Court of Directors, ‘That the annum. ..t the fortifi- 

232 L 1 £?M beadded to the annual statement.’”--I udoubtedly no 
iSor^nv tr^ enn 1* "mpw d with his debts, further than they cun bo 
mvment of .hose debts; the immure which a farmer has 
Npmid upnu f his fields, or the hedges and ditches with which he lms sur 
rounded them, are nothing to hhn, the mmmnt Ins base is 

m. »noy expended In forti beat ions and buildings, from May 175,, was stated at 

lUustraUon*18 not*wholly applicable, nor us hr ** it la appheable is It 
true. The connexion between the country and the Company Is not exactly 
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$&dxhfv. From the year 1744, the period to which in a former 
chat. ix. passage 1 is brought down the account of the dividend 

--— paid annually to the Proprietors on the capital stock, that 

17 payment continued at eight per cent, to the year 1756, in 
which it was reduced to six per cent. It continued at that 
low rate till Christmas, 1766, when it was raised by the 
General Court, Eepugnant to the sense of the Court of 
Directors, to five per cent, for the next half-year. On the 
7th of May, 1767, it was resolved in the General Court, 
that for the following half-year the dividend should be six 
and a quarter per cent. But this resolution was rescinded 
by act of parliament, and the dividend limited, till further 
permission, to ten per cent, per annum. It was continued 
at ten per cent, till the year commencing at Christinas, 
1760, when, in pursuance of the new regulations, it was 
advanced to cloven per cent-. The next year it rose to 
twelve per cent. The following year it was carried to its 
prescribed limits, twelve and a-holf per cent. ; at which it 
continued for eighteen months, when the funds of the 
Company being totally exhausted, it was suddenly reduced 
to six per cent, per annum, by a resolution passed on the 
3d of December, 1772. 2 3 

Tn the interval between 1774 and 1772, the sales at the 
India House had increased from about 2,000,000?. to 
3,000,000?. annually; their annual exports, including both 
goods and stores, had fully doubled. In the year 1751, 
the total amount of shipping in the service of the Com¬ 
pany was 38,441 tons ; in the year 1772 it was 61,860.* 

that of a tenant on lease, ami th" occnpunfc of an estate in •whkh ho lin*. ninro 
than a pnn»inv Interest, may equitably expect an equivalent for permanent 


1 Supra, viit. Hi. p. []C,. 

9 See tin? Third mid Kii&th Reports of the Committee of Secrecy hi 1773 . 

3 l-Iftli Report of the Committee of Secrecy. 
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FROM the first great change in the constitution of 

Tin: EAST INDIA COMPANY AND IN TIIE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA, IN 1773, TILL THE SECOND GREAT CHANGE BY THE 
ACT COMMONLY CALLED MR. PITT’8 ACT, IN 1784. 


CHAPTER I. 

Administration of Hastings till the Time when the Parlia¬ 
mentaryMembers of the Council arrived and the Opera¬ 
tions of the New Constitution commenced , including — 
Arrangements for collecting the Revenue and administer¬ 
ing J ustice ostensibly as Dcivan.—Treatment of Mohammed 
Rezci Khan and the Raja iShitab Roy.—Elevation of Mvn up 
Begum.—Destruction of the Rondias.—Sale of Corah and 
Allahabad to the Vi.lr. — P<u/tn:.U refused of the Empe¬ 
rors Revenue^—Financial Results. 

B Y the now parliamentary authority, MY. lJ.iHing* was jioOK V. 
appointed Govemor-Uoucrid, and General Ohivcring, , lIAr . j. 

Colonel Monson, Mr. Harwell, and Mr. Francis, the mum- - 

bors of Council; not removable, except by the King, upon 1760. 
representation made by the Court of Directors, during the 
period assigned in the act.. Mr. Hastings lmd ascended 
with reputation through the several stages of the Com¬ 
pany’s service; possessed the rank of a member of Council 
at the time of Mr. Yansittart’s administration, and gene¬ 
rally concurred in the measures which the party opposed 
to that Governor so vehemently condemned. After a visit 
to his native country, to which he proceeded at the same 
time with Yamnttart, he returned to India in 17G9, to fill 
the station of second iu council at Madras; and in the 
beginning of 1772 was raised to the highest situation in 
the service of the Company, being appointed to succeed 
Mr. Cartier in the government of Bengal. 
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The sense which tlie Directors entertained of the vices 
which up to this time had stained their administration n 1 
India, is recorded thus : “ We wish ” (the words of their 
letter to the President and Council at Fort William, dated 
the 7th of April, 1773,) “we could refute the observation, 
that almost every attempt made by us and our adminis¬ 
trations at your Presidency, for the reforming of abuses, 
has rather increased them, and added to the miseries of 
the country we are anxious to protect and cherish. The 
truth of this observation appears fully in the late appoint¬ 
ment of supervisors and chiefs—instituted, as they were, 
to give relief to the industrious tenants, to improve and 
enlargo our investments, to destroy monopolies, and re¬ 
trench expenses, the end has by no means been answer- 
able to the institution. Are not the tenants, more than 
ever, oppressed and wretched i Are our investments im¬ 
proved ? Have not the raw silk and cocoons been raised 
upon us fifty per cent, in price ? Wc can hardly say what 
has not been made a monopoly. And as to the expenses 
of your Presidency, they are at length settled to a degree 
we are no longer able to support. These facts (for such 
they are) should have been stated to us as capital reasons, 
why neither our orders of 1771, nor indeed any regulations 
whatever, could be carried into execution. But, perhaps, 
as this would have proved too much, it was not suggested 
to us ; for nothing could more plainly indicate a state of 
anarchy, and that there was no government existing, in 
our servants in Bengal. . . When oppression pervades the 
whole country ; when youths have been suffered with im¬ 
punity to exercise sovereign jurisdiction over the natives, 
and to acquire rapid fortunes by monopolizing of com¬ 
merce, it cannot be a wonder to us, or yourselves, that 
native merchants do not come forward to contract with 
the Company; that the manufactures find their way- 
through foreign channels ; or that our investments are at 
once enormously dear, and of a debased quality.—It is 
evident, then, that, the evils which have been so destruc¬ 
tive to us, lie too deep for any partial plans to reach to 
correct. It is, therefore, our resolution to aim at the root 
uf those evils.” Their expectation of assistance from Mr. 
Hastings in these reforms, was expressed in the following 
terms : “Our President, Mr. Hastings, we trust will set tho 
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temperance, economy, and application 

_ i we are sensible, much will depend. And here we 

lake occasion to indulge the pleasure we have in acknow¬ 
ledging Mr. Hastings’ services upon the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel, in constructing with equal labour and ability, the 
l>lan which has so much improved our investments there ; 
and as we arc persuaded he will persevere, in the same 
laudable pursuit, through every branch of our affairs in 
Bengal, he, in return, may depend on the steady support 
and 'favour of his employers ” 1 

The double, or ambiguous administration, in name and 
in ostent by the Nabob, in reality by the Company, 
which had boon recommended as ingenious policy by Clive, 
and admired as such by his employers and successors, had 
contributed greatly to enhance the difficulties in which, 
by the assumption of the government, the English were 
lm o \ed. All the vices of the ancient polity were saved 
rom leform; and all the evils of a divided authority were 
superinduced. The revenues were under a complicated, 
wasteful, and oppressive economy ; the lands being partly 
managed by the native agents of the collectors, partly 
farmed from year to year, partly held by Zemindars, and 
falookdars, responsible for a certain revenue. The ad¬ 
ministration of justice, of which, under the military and 
fiscal Governors of the Mogul provinces, the criminal part 
belonged to the Na/.im, or military Governor, the civil to 
the He wan, or fiscal Governor, was, as a heavy and unpro¬ 
ductive burden, left in the hands of the Nabob, who* 
being totally without power, was totally unable to main¬ 
tain the authority of his tribunals against the masters 
of the country ; and the people wore given up to op¬ 
pression. 2 

The Company and their servants were little satisfied, 
from the beginning, with the produce of the dewaunee : 
and soon began to be as liitle satisfied with the expe¬ 
dients adopted by Clive for ensuring a faithful collection. 
In the month of August, 17 09, before the close of Mr. 
Verelsb’s administration, a supplementary security was 



17CD 


1 -Minutes of Evidence on Mr. listings trial, p.%0 

a Thin | 3 expresslv stated by Hustings, and the Committee of Revenue, in 
*'>'-11 letter of the 3rd of No\., 1772, in the SLvh Report of the Coiumitieo of 
Ncere.-y, in 1773. 
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devised. It was held expedient, that servants of the 
Company should be stationed in appropriate districts* 
throughout the whole country, for the purpose of super¬ 
intending the native officers, both in the collection of the 
revenue, and, what was very much blended with it, the 
administration of justice. These functionaries received 
the title of Supervisors. And, in the next year was added 
a second supplementary security; two councils, with 
authority over the supervisors, one at Moorshcdabad, and 
another at Patna. 

Among the duties recommended to the supervisors, one 
was to collect a body of information with respect to the 
amount of the revenues; with respect to the stat pro¬ 
duce, and capabilities of the great source of the revenue, 
tbe lands; with raspwst to the ceases or arbitrary taxes ; 
the whole catalogue of imposts laid upon the cultivator; 

t 'V ; “ 1 .. . progress 

ot all the modern exactions ; with respect to the regula¬ 
tions of commerce, and the administration of justice 
The reports of the supervisors, intended to convey the 
information which they collected under those heads repre¬ 
sent the government as having attained the last stage of 
oppressiveness and barbarism. “The Nazims exacted 
Wind (hey could from the Zemindars and great farmers of 
the revenue, whom they loft at liberty to plunder all be¬ 
low; reserving to themselves the prerogative of plundering 
them m their turn, when they were supposed to have en¬ 
riched themselves with the spoils of the country.” The 
Select Committee of the House of Common.*, in 1610, 
quoting this passage, remark, “The whole system thus 
resolved itself, on the part of the publio officers, into 
habitual extortion and injustice ; which produced on that 
of the cultivator the natural consequences- -concealment 
and evasion, hy which government was defrauded of a con¬ 
siderable part of its just demands.” With respect to the 
administration of justice, the supervisors reported, “That 
the regular course was ovory where suspended : but every 
man exercised it, who hod the power of compelling others 
to submit to hi. decisions.” The Committee of the House 
of Common?, wh&so remark on the state of the fiscal col¬ 
lections ha * just hecn adduced, subjoin to this quotation 
th n which ills up the picture: u Seven years had elapsed* 




transition from .Hindu to Mohammedan masters had only 
changed the hands by which the sword was wielded, and 
favours were dispensed ; the machine of government, still 
more the texture of society, underwent feeble alterations; 
nnd the civil part of the administration was, from con- 
veniouev, left almost wholly in the hands of Hindus. A 
total change in tho management of the rovenues more 
deeply affoctod the condition, individually and collectively, 
of the people oi India, than it is easy for tho European 
reader to conceive. It was an innovation l>y which the 
whole property of the country, and along with it the 
administration of justice, w, rc placed upon a new foun¬ 
dation. 

Of the nature of this change, the Directors appear to 
havo had no adequate conception. As if the measure 
which they proposed had been without consequences, they 
satisfied themselves with enjoining its execution; and con¬ 
signed to their servants the task (of which, however, they 
did not much complain) of carrying into effect a change of 
government so momentous without one word of instruc¬ 
tion. 2 Those servants, though more acquainted with, the 


1 Fifth Ueport of the Select Committee. lfUO, p. r>. 

3 Ti c Committee of Circuit, in entering upon their tusk, remark a -t.il 
mrre c-t.aofdinary failure in the purity of the I» rcU-.s. «im M »ui oven 
forewi" that while their new resolution was totally Inc.m ii;tem with their 
fonuu-’rv' ulutions thev gave no authority for abolishing them. •• 1 hey have 
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^ypraetieal difficulties which would be met in establishing 
the new system of finance, appear to have thought as little 
nearly as their honourable masters, of the great changes, 
with regard to the people, which it was calculated to pro¬ 
duce. With great alacrity they betook themselves to the 
undertaking. Mr. Hastings succeeded to the chair on the 
13th of April, 1772 ; and on the 16'th the Council deemed 
themselves ripe for the following important resolution •’ 
that they would let the lands in farm, and for long leases ; 
because it is the most simple mode, and best adapted to a 
government like that of the Company, which cannot enter 
into the minute details of the collections ; because every 
mode of agency by which the rents could be received 
would be attended with perplexed and intricate accounts, 
with embezzlement of the revenue, and opjiression of the 
people ; and because any mode of collecting the revenues 
which would trench upon the time of the Governor and 
Council, would deprive them of a portion of what was 
already too little for the laborious duties which they had 
to perform. 1 


On the 14th of May the operations were planned. It 
was decreed, that the lands should be let for a period of 
five years : that a Committee of the Board, consisting of 
the President and four members, should perform the local 
operations, by circuit through the country ; that the ser¬ 
vants of the Company who superintended the business of 
the collection in the several districts, and who had hitherto 
been distinguished by the title of supervisors, should 
henceforth be denominated collectors ; 2 that a native, 


liftcit iiloftsod.” wtv tho Committee, “to direct a total change of .system, and 
have left ihep/w/i i t\ culton of it to the discretion of the Board, without 
any formal repeal of tljo regulations which they had before framed and 
adapt' d to aiioihir system—the ubolition of which necessarily includes that 
of its subsidiary institutions, unless tiicy shall bo found to coincide with the 
new.” Extruct, i’rocei «Hji .■ () f the Committee of Circuit, dated Costimbuxur, 
2ttth July, 1772, inserted in the Sixth Report, Committee of Secret v, 1773, 
P-21. 

' These reasons ore assigned in the Consultation 14th May, Report, ut 
supra. 

The reasons they uxsign for thin change of title is worth transcribing. 
‘ The term 4 Sup. i visor ' was properly suited to the original commission. 
Which was to examine, inspect, awl report. This ofHcc hua lnen long since 
annulled ; but wc apprehend that the continuance uf tbo name, and ot ninny 
of ihc residents. In the .*amc stations which they now Jill as collectors, may 
have mb led even ottr Honourabh Masters, mho were nevrr regularly odvised 
of thr eh.K'ge. Into the opinion that the rtr*t coimm- siun ritlll milmistcd." So 
mii,'li for til" • nn of itielracUng, ami the accurate Information of the Honour¬ 
able Directors. 
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ditto of (Iowan, should in each district bo joined 
'With the collector, both to inform and to check ; that no 
banyan, or servant of a collector, should be permitted to 
form any portion of the revenue : because with the ser¬ 
vant of a collector no man would dare to become a com¬ 
petitor : and as presents to the collectors from the Zemin¬ 
dars and other middlemen had been abolished, so all 
acceptance of presents, by such middlemen from the 
ryots, and all other modes of extortion, should be care¬ 
fully prevented. Some precautions were taken against 
the accumulation of debt, which swelled at exorbitant 
interest, rarely less than three, often as much as fifteen 
per cent, per month, upon the ryots, as well as the differ¬ 
ent orders of middlemen. The collectors were forbidden 
to lend, or to permit their banyans or servants to lend, to 
the middlemen ; and the middlemen or agents to lend to 
the ryots: but the Governor and Council express their 
1 egret, that loans and exorbitant interest were an evil 
which it was not in their power wholly to repress . 1 

The objects which in these regulations the servants of 
the Company professed to have in view, were, to simplify 
accounts ; to render uniform the mode of exaction ; and 
to establish fixed and accurate rules. The Committee of 
Circuit, with whom, though a Member, Mr. Hastings did 
not proceed, first began to receive proposals at Kishenagur. 
but the terms which were offered were in general so un¬ 
satisfactory both in form and amount, that the Committee 
deemed them inadmissible ; and came speedily to the 
resolution of putting up tho lands to public auction. It 
was necessary to ascertain with as much exactness as 
possible, the nature and amount of the different taxes 
which were to be offered to sale. For this purpose a new 
hustabood, or schedule of the taxes, was formed. The 
exactions consisted of two great parts ; of which the first 
and principal was called assa?, or the ground rents ; the 
second ahwabs, which consisted of a variety of additional, 
often arbitrary, and uncertain imposts, established at dif¬ 
ferent times, by the government, the Zemindars, tho 
formei-s, and even the Inferior collectors. Some of the 
most oppressive of these were abolished, and excluded 
from the present schedule. And new leases or titles were 
i Consultation, 14th, May, ut supra. 



1772. 
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granted to the ryots ; which enumerated all the claims to 
which they were to he subject; and forbade, under penal' 
ties, every additional exaction. When the Zemindars, ai^ 
other middlemen of ancient standing, offered for the laiid^ 
which they had been accustomed to govern, terms which 
were deemed reasonable, they were preferred ; when the! 1 ’ 
offers were considered as inadequate, they were allowed a 
pension for their subsistence, and the lands were put up 
to sale. 

While the settlement, in other words the taxation of 
the country, was carrying into execution upon this plan? 
the principal office of revenue, or Kfiulsa, underwent a 
total revolution. So long as the veil of the native go¬ 
vernment had been held up, this office had been stationed 
d, and was ostensibly under the direction 
of the sort of minister of revenue, whom, with the title 
of Xaib Dcwan, the President and Council had set up. It 
was now resolved to transfer this great office from Moor- 
shedabad to Calcutta ; and to place it under the immediate 
superintendence of the government. The whole Council 
were constituted a Board of Revenue, to sit two days in 
the week, or if necessary, more. The Members of the 
Council were appointed to act as auditors of account-, 
each for a week in rotation. The office of Kaib Lacan, 
which had been held by Mohammed Reza Khan at Moor- 
shedabad, and by Shitab Roy at Patna, was abolished ; 
but a native functionary, or assistant dewan, under tho 
title of Roy royati , was appointed to act in tho Khalsa, as 
superintendent of the district dewans, to receive tho ac¬ 
counts in the Bengal language, to answer interrogatories, 
and to make reports. 1 

Tho fundamental change in that great and leading 
branch of Indian administration which concerned the re¬ 



venue, rendered indispensable a new provision for the ad¬ 
ministration of justice. The Zemindar, who was formerly 
the great fiscal officer of a district, commonly exercised 
both civil and criminal jurisdiction within the territory 
over which he was appointed to preside. In his Pbouj- 
dury, or criminal court, ho inflicted all sorts of penalties; 


tlii ; Six: > It •pnrt. ut unpra. See also S.xtli l.’eport of 
tuev Select Commltt'.-e of I7ri’j, Appendix. No. I.; OolcbrnolC* Supplement to 
Invest of IVn; a! 1‘c^nlnlions, p. 174—100; wild llit: l iltli Report from the 
Select Committee of the Mouse of Commons, In 1810, p. 4, 
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fly tines for liis own benefit: even capital punish- BOOK V 
merits, under no further restraint than that of reporting chap. x. 
the case at Moorshedabad before execution. In his 
Adaulut, or civil court, he decided all questions relating 
to property ; being entitled to a chout, or twenty-five per 
cent., upon the subject of litigation. His discretion was 
guided or rest rained by no law, except the Koran, its com¬ 
mentaries, and the customs of the country, all in the 
highest degree loose and indeterminato. Though there 
was no formal and regular course of appeal from the Ze- 
mindary decisions, the government interfered in an arbi¬ 
trary manner, as often as complaints were preferred, to 
which, from their own importance, or from the importance 
of those who advanced them, it conceived it proper to 
attend. To the mass of the people these courts afforded 
but little protection. The expense created by distance, 
excluded the greater number from so much as applying 
for justice ; and every powerful oppressor treated a feeble 
tribunal with contempt. The judges were finally swayed 
by their hopes and their fears ; by the inclinations of tho 
men who could hurt or reward them. Their proceedings 
Were not controlled by any written memorial or record. 

In cases relating to religion, the Cauzee and Brahmen 
wore called to expound, tho one the Moslem, tho other 
the Brahmonicai law ; and their opinion wus the standard 
of decision. Originally, questions of revenue as well u.s 
others belonged to the courts of the Zemindars; but a 
few years previous to tbo transfer of the revenues to the 
English, the decision of fiscal questions had been taken 
from the Zemindar, and given to an officer styled the Naib 
Dewan, or fiscal Deputy, in each province. 

Beside the tribunals of the districts, the capital was 
provided with two criminal courts; in one of which, 
called Boy adaulut, the Nazim, as supreme magistrate, 
tried capital offences ; iu another, a magistrate called the 
Phoujdar tried offences of a less penal description, and 
reported his proceedings to the Nazim. At the capital 
Was also found the principal dewanee or fiscal court: in 
which the Dewan tried oAuses relating to the revenue, 
deluding all questions of title to land. All other civil 
Pluses were tried at the capital in the Court of tho 
karoguh-i-odaulut-al-alea ; except those of inheritance and 

Vox,. nx. B B 
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succession, whicli were decided by the Cauzec and Muftco* 
An officer, with the title of Mohtesib, superintended the 
weights and measures, and other matters of police. 

Generally speaking, the courts of justice in India were 
instruments by which the powerful performed oppression, 
at their pleasure, on the weak. 

Under the ancient government, the English, as well as 
other European settlers, instead of demanding payment , 
from a reluctant debtor through the courts of law, seized 
his person and confined it, till satisfaction was obtained. 
Nor was this so inconsistent with the spirit of the govern¬ 
ment, as often to excite its displeasure. It was indeed a 
remedy to which they were not often obliged to recur; 
bocaur.o tho profit of dealing with thorn generally com 
stituted a sufficient motive to punctuality. After the J 
power of the English became predominant, tho native 
courts ceased to oxort any authority over Engliahmou and 1 
their agents . 1 

The first attempt which had been mado by the English 
to remedy, in their now dominions, any or tin doferb in 
tho administration of justice, was tho appointment in 

17MU of euipoi intending comubsfciuuoia to liio several di. 4 ' . 

IrietH, wltli direrttenH to Inquire into tho proceedings of 

tho courlo of justice, io restrain iniquitous proceedings, 

to abolish the ohout, and, whore a total change kIiouM 

appear desirable, to„ apply to government for tho requisite 

poww’H, In 1770, the Nnib Dcwnii, and mioli of tho w 

vants of the Company as had thoir station of service ai 
Moomhedabad, were formed into a Council of Control over 
tlio administration of justice. Its administration was still 
to conform to tho ancient and established plan ; but the 
Council of Control should interpose as they perceived oc¬ 
casion ; every judicial proceeding which concerned the 
government should come under thoir review ; the trials 
should bo transmitted to them in all criminal cases, and j 
execution .suspended till their opinion was known ; all 
causes relative to the revenue and to property in land 
should, in the first instance, bo tried in the native courts, | 
but tho Council should revise the proceedings of theso 
courts, and have the power of final determination. 



i For this sketch of the state or the administration of justice In Bengal, acc 
the SfC cnth Report of the Committee of Sevres) in 1773. 
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supplying the place of the native courts, in a great 
measure superseded by the new system of revenue, and 
f°r providing a more perfect judicial establishment, the 
following scheme was invented and pursued. Two courts, 
a civil and a penal, were appointed for each district. The 
criminal court, styled Phoujdary Adaulut, consisted of the 
collector, as superintendent, with the Cauzee and Mufteo 
of the district, and two Moulavies, as interpreters of the 
law. The civil court, styled Mo fuss ul Dewanec Adaulut, 
consisted of the collector, as President, assisted by the 
provincial dewan and the other officers of the native 
court. From the jurisdiction of this tribunal, no cases 
were excepted, beside those of succession to Zemindories 
and Talookdaries, reserved to the President and Counoil. 

At the seat of government wore also established two 
supreme courts of appeal. That to which tho civil branch 
ot this appellate jurisdiction wan consigned, received tho 
nameof Sudder Dewanee Adaulut; and wan composed of 

10 i resident with two Members of the Council, attended 
\y the dewan of tho Klml-a, and certain offinciM of the 
Altcherv, or native court, of the city. That on which the 
brum li wn 4 « onlut-rud, ubluiuod Uie title •>]' Niz.limit 

^ u ‘ 1,lur li niilhisleJ of ft oliitj judge, entitled 

D&rM 'eb i- \ 'lii.nlut, by Lliv chief L'auzoc, the chief 

Muftre, ami tUra-ii Mutinyi. s. 1’hi * jutl^o was nominal 

b,V il l re ldent and Cowii.mI, wlm in i)ti< . . , <•. .1 m 

the capacity of Nazim. All capital wim wore »•..(». 
to 1 1 bs tribunal ; and, altei review , were ultimately rolcn-ml 
to tho tiovornor-goiioral and Council. After a short expe¬ 
rience, however, the superintendence of this court ajv 
poured to impose a labour, and to involve a responsibility, 
which the Governor and Council found it inconvenient to 
sustain; it was ono of tho first transactions, therefore, of 
the now government which succeeded in 1774, to restore 
this part of the N lawsuit to the nominal Nabob, and to 
carry back the tribunal to Moorshedabad. 1 


<SL 

ROOK V. 

CHAP. I. 


. ' Fifth Report, Committee 1310, v. 6. It would appear, however, from 
ousting.' Minnie, 2l*t Kovcn’.'ur, )* i *»(Fifth lb ; on <»t ComnilOiv ot >o«:resy 
m Uhj, Appendix, No. clvli.) that Hastings was averse to the intrusting -<t a 
^Uvu with the uncontrolled administration uf criminal justice, and that it 
vf** the act of Hie hostile majority of the council, by whom Mohammed Reza 
; »an nan in 177 > raised to the office of Kail) Na. irn. It. i*. no >• -ary at tin- 
time t< state, that the gentlemen of the majority fsca their letter of the 
‘••wnc date, Ibid.) declare timt previous to this measure of theirs, " the ad- 
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For the district of Calcutta, two courts were esta¬ 
blished, on the plan of tho other district courts ; in each 
of which a Member of Council presided in rotation. I 11 
all these courts, it was ordained that records of proceed¬ 
ings should be made and preserved. The chout, or exac¬ 
tion of a fourth part of all litigated property, for the 
benefit of the judge, was abolished. A prohibition was 
issued against exorbitant fines. The discretionary power, 
exercised by a creditor over the person of his debtor, was 
no longer tolerated. And all disputes of property, not 
exceeding ten rupees, were referred to the head farmer 
of the pergunna or village precinct, to which the parties 
belonged. 1 

In tho introduction of these measures, a specimen is 
exhibited of the regard which was paid to the feelings or 
honour of the natives, how great soever their rank or 
deservings. Under the anxious search of the Directors 


for the cause of their intense disappointment in the re¬ 
ceipt of treasure from tho revenues of Bengal, they, after 
venting the first portion of their chagrin upon their Euro- 

pm, mm to have turned, with still greater want of con- 

M !• ration, upon thim nativo aguutn. lii a letter from t he 

CuwmitM' to Mi. Hastings, their President, dated : 

28th of August, 1771, they say, “ By our general address 
you will be informed of tho reasons wo have to bo dto- 

Hftt.isfiod with tho administration of Mahomet lloza CftWM, 
and will perceive the expediency of our divesting him of 
the rank and influence he holds as Naib Dewan of the j 
kingdom of Bengal.” 2 Mr. Hastings is then directed “ to 


minIstrntlon of criminal justice throughout the country wns at n stand/—It 
was at a stand, while under tho superintendence of the Kiiglb-h rulers. 
What was it likely to be, under a at <u .having 

the name of a Nabob? 

• Seventh Report, ut supra, General Regulations, dated 15th August, 1772; 
Colobrooke'w Supplement, p. 1 { Fifth Report from tho Select Committee on 
Indian afloira, 1810, n. f». 

•Myth© manner In which the transaction is narrated, it would seem that 
Mohammed Re 2 a Khan was put under arrest, because the Court of Directors 
wore disappointed In their financial expectations. The letter of the court, 
however, specitic-H oi* * the ground* of inquiry, eh urge* of fraud and rmlnnexlc* 
incut, nnd principal instrumentality In the n;;ur“vatlo» of tho recent fhimnc 
l,y n monopoly of rlo.: and other necossarJo* of life. The charges wen- un¬ 
founded, nnd might have been somewhat hastily entertain* d, but us they had 
made an impression on the minds uf the Director*, it wu- only their duti t 
direct Investigation to be Instituted. II.» tings throughout acted under their 
pointtvo Hidrr-, and 101 well Mated by nouio of hi* contemporaries, luhab tiuiia 
of Calcutta, petitioning agaiiut the Supreme Court, wua o\cusably anxious 
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^S^private orders for tho securing the person of ] 
oSt Ileza Cawn, together with liis whole family, and 
his known pm-timms and adhoroiitB,” and for bringing thorn 
prisoners to Calcutta. For this secrecy, precipitation, and 
seventy, (arrest and imprisonment to a man of that rank 
in India is one of tho most cruel of all punishments,) the 
reason assigned was, that otherwise he might “ render all 
inquiry into his conduct ineffectual, and ill-consequences 
might result from his resentment and revenge.” In tho 
endeavour to discover delinquency, they say, “ Your own 
judgment will direct you to all such means of information 
as may be likely to bring to light tho most secret of his 
transactions. Wo cannot, however, forbear recommending 
to you, to avail yourself of the intelligence which Nund- 
coroar may be able to givo respecting the Naib’s ad¬ 
ministration; and while the envy which Nundcom&r is 
supposed to bear this minister may prompt him to a ready 
communication of all proceedings which have come to his 
knowledge, we are persuaded that no scrutable part of tho 
Naib’s conduct can have escaped tho watchful eye of his 
jealous and penetrating rival.” 1 

I lie opinion whhh tho Direc tors enterlidned t»f Mm man 
of whom LUcy doahod to make sqoh nil instrument, had, 
Oil (i former occasion, been thus expressed: “From tho 
whole of your proceedings with respect to Nundootmir, 
there l<» 1 m no iloulit .if hi.i undouvuuilng, l»y forgery 

and false aocufiatioim, to min Hum Churn ; that ho has 
been guilty of carrying on correspondends with tho 
country powers, hurtful to the Company's interests ; and 
instrumental in conveying letters between the Shazada 
and tho French Governor-general of Pondicherry. In 
short it appears ho is of that wicked and turbulent dis¬ 
position, that no harmony can subsist in society where he 
hiui the opportunity of interfering. Wo therefore most 
readily concur with you, that Nundcomar is a person im¬ 
proper to be trusted with lus liberty in our settlements ; 

to obuv tliu orders of the Directors V whom h,c Ind been’ recently npijuintert 
thu hUrh VuSon £ w-uptod to Rental. Si-,. l„ M ructI..i«« •• \ 

V . 1 V r V !•• Hut l J, Uni., Lund., 17 to. Xccu-intluMB similar 

to miainst Molmnmr d W Khan wen preferred 

Itoy. Nunet,mar, according to his o« n account, vas the l-rlndpul instigator 
of the proceeding* a^unst both. M>n <>f Evidence, p. 1000. ' • ,, 

1 Sec the Letter, Minutes of Evidence on the trial of Warren Hastings, 
i*. 003. 
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and capable of doing mischief, if he is permitted to g° 
out of the province, either to the northward, or to the 
Deccan. We shall therefore depend upon your keeping 
•such a watch over all jhis actions, as may be means of 
preventing his disturbing the quiet of the public, or ifl' 
juring individuals for the future” 1 

i n a letter dated 1st September, 1772, Mr. Hastings gave 
the Directors a history of the operations already pci'' 
formed, and of the views from which they had sprung* 
“ your commands were peremptory, and addressed to 
myselt alone, I carefully concealed them from every person 
except Mr. Middleton, whose assistance was necessary for 
their execution, until I was informed by him that Mahmud 
Razza Cawn was actually in arrest, and on his way to Cal' 
cutta. L -side these alleged commands of the Directors, 

~ sts :T e "iz° z : other ts 

describes theimportance'of tl* bV 

Mohammed Heza Khan, and the susceptibility of corrup¬ 
tion which marked the situation of his felloiLcrCt' fn 
India. I was yet but a stranger to the clumWn 1 
disposition of the Members of your administration I t 
that Mahmud Kizza fawn hall enjoyed «£££?$ 
this province for seven years past, had possessed 1 

stipend of nine lacks of rui • cintroil'ed .i\ 

1 hirty-two lacks intrusted to him for the i« e 0 7n u 

the ahsolute command of every branch of the NizatS 
and the ciuei authority m the Dewanoe. To si leaf more 
plainly; he was, in everything but the name, the Nazim 
of the province, and in real authority more than the Nazim. 

I could not suppose him so inattentive to his own security' 
nor so ill-versed in the maxims of Eastern policy, as to have 
neglected the duo means of establishing an inters with 
such of the Company's agents, as, by actualLS^or 
by representation to the Honourable Company might be 
able to promote or obstruct his views."! ’ s 

The offioo of Mohammed Beza Khan consisted of two 
parts ; the ono was the office of Naib Dewall, in which lie 
represented the Company, as Dowau or Muster of the Be- 


3 Cuntniiliw <ii Socresj*, 178*1, Fifth Report, Appendix, No. Iv. 








ENCES OF SUSPENDING REZA KlIAN. 

tie other was tlio office of Naib Subah, as it was BCh 
by the President and Council, more properly the ch 
Naib Nazim, in which he represented the Nabob in his 
office of Nazim, that department of the Subahdaree, the 
"name and ministerial functions of which were still reserved 
to the native Prince. The functions of tho Naib Dewan 
were indeed supplied by the new scheme for levying tho 
revenue. But for those of tho Naib Subah, as they called 
him, no provision as yet was made. Tho duties and im¬ 
portance of that office, are thus described by Mr. Hastings 
and committee ; “ Tho office of Naib Subah, according to 
its original constitution, comprehends tho superintendence 
of the Nabob’s education, tho management of his house¬ 
hold, the regulation of his expenses, tho representation 
of his person, the chief administration of justice ; the 
issuing of all orders, and direction of all measures which 
respect tho government and police of the provinces; the 
conduct of all public negotiations, and execution of trea¬ 
ties ; in a word, every branch of executive government 1 
Nothing can afford a more vivid conception of what I 
may perhaps bo allowed to call the style of government 
which thou existed in Bengal, tho temper with which the 
difference between some performance and no performance 
of the duties of government was regarded, than this ; that 
the officer ou whom “ every branch of the executive govern- 
7nent " depended, was arrested Borne days boforo the i28th 
of April ; and that it was not till the Uth .»f July, that a 
proposit ion was brought forward to determine what should 
bo done with the office he had filled. 2 A letter signed by 
the Company’s principal servants at Moorshcdabad, and 
received at Fort William on the 21st of May, declared ; 
w Wo must also observe to you the necessity there is for 
speedily appointing a Naib to the Nizaruut, as the business 
of that department, particularly tho courts of justioo, is 
suspended for want of a person properly authorized to con¬ 
firm tho decrees of the soveral courts of justice, anil to 
pass sentence on criminals, besides various other matters 
of business, wherein the interposition of tho Subah [Subah- 
dar ] is immediately necessary.”* Why was not sumo 

• Cnivmltation, Uth Julv, Mimitf* <>t l.-.u!cuce, ut supra, 

« Comp. Coiinultulion, April, ‘77J. Mlnnto*. m p WJ » and 

Consultation, 11th July, 1772, Ibid, i>. 97rt, 904. 

3 Suo the letter, BUnuti’s, ut supra, p.97). 
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arrangement taken ; or rather, is it necessary to ask, why 
some arrangement was not taken to prevent the suspen¬ 
sion of the judicial and every branch of the executive 
government, before the officer was arrested on whom all 
these great operations depended ! 1 

The Raja Shi tab Roy held the same office at Patna, for 
the province of Bahar, as was held by Mohammed Rcza 
Khan at Moorshedabad, for that of Bengal. Because Mo- 
hammed Reza Khan was arrested, and sent to Calcutta for 
his trial, and because, as holding the same office, it seemed 
proper that they should both share the same fate, Shitab 
Roy was in like fashion arrested, and sent to his trial. 

Ahteram-al-dowlah was a surviving brother of Jaffier 
Ah. Khan, the deceased Subahdar, the uncle of the young 
Isabob, the eldest existing male, and hence the natural 
guardian, of the family : on this ground he presented a 
petition to “the Gentlemen” praying that he might bo 
appointed to the vacant office of Neabut Nizamut; in other 
words, bo chosen Naib under the Nazim. 

The Directors though resolved not 'to he any Wer 
Dewan under a cloak ; were yet eager to preserve the sup¬ 
posed benefit of olandestmity, in the other department of 
the Suhahdaree, the Nizamut.’ 'The servants in India de¬ 
clared their full concurrence in the wisdom of that polio -’ 
But they conceived that for this purpose such an officer m 


1 It is here forgotten that a plan for the collection nr 
administration of civil justice, and of criminal iSJti™ revenue, ami the 
had heen devised, which rendered the in V ,,nc0 : 

necessary; the Committee speak of the office tvs originally tonatituted notas 
n ™! t l" a pr ? at dc « ree superseded by the English regulations.- \v ’ 

' ♦, wc h ftve ." ot n d0lU,t hut by the exertion of your abilities 
C ?i re a n f5i(lmty of onr servants in the superintondonev of the 
revenues, the collections M ill be conducted with more advantage to the Oom- 
I*any. and ease to the natives, than by means of a Naib Dewan ; wo an- fully 
sciislolc of the expediency of supporting some ostensible minister in the 
Company » Interest at the Nabob’s court, to transact the political affairs of 
the t iri ...r, and intcri>o.se between tin- Company ami the subjects of anv 
Europe.in power, in all ca-iwherein they may thwart our interest, or en¬ 
croach on onr authority.” Letter frum the Court of Director to the lVosi- 
) C !)73 an<i ^ 0UMC l at i ’ 0rt Willium, 26th August, 1771 Minutes, ut ftUpritt 

j *' The ( -•inmiltco are fully sen ,b:-- of the expediency remarked bv 
Honourable Court of Directors, of bolding out the authority of the country 
government to the European powers, in all cases wherein their interests mar 
interfere with thovc^of the Company.’' C'-nsnltatlon, 11 1 h July, 1772, Ml- 
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Subah (so they styled the Naib of the Nazim) was 
-her necessary nor desirable ; first, on account of the 
expense, next, the delegation of power, which could never 
without a portion of danger. They resolved, therefore, 
fhat the office of Naib Subah should bo abolished. 1 That 
ls to say, they resolved, that the main instrument of go¬ 
vernment, that on which the administration of justice, the 
whole business of police, and every branch of the executive 
government depended, should be taken away ; and what 
did they substitute, for answering the same ends 'l The 
Courts of Review established at Calcutta might be ex¬ 
pected to supply the place of the Naib of the Nazim, in 
respect, to the administration of justice : with respect to 
all the other branches of government, answerable for tho 
happiness ol between twenty and thirty millions of human 
f no substitution whatsoever was made: so profound, 
f nee whi“l r 1 , th ° acore of int ention, was the iguo- 
ofwh e : hhthen t StU1SUiBhed tUe En S lish nilers of India, 
t ^T 11 ! 0 tLe l )e °P lc - over whom they ruled 
dei.w/u ° f , WhoSelabour ' UQdor tho pretence of reu. 
tbln S * [ h i m th ° f emoos of government, they took from 
hem, and disposed of as they pleased! No doubt the 
n f la °, go'e^ment, thus left without an organ, were in 
could not j 1Teg " a ' -V’ w ben they pressed upon them aud 
Council md ^“d, porformo.l both by the President and 
: : ; ■ ‘ Ustributed in (he diilmvnt 

j«rt« of the oountry. But how imperfeoUy tho oecrviecs 
01 government must have boon rendered, for which no m-o 
vision was made and whioh they won; ren¬ 

dered, were rendered as works of supererogation by tho.se 
who had other obligations to fulfil, it is unnecessary to 
observe. 

Though so little was done for rendering to the peoplo 
the services of government, there was another branch of 
tho duties of the Naib Nazim, which met with a very 
different sort and stylo of att'-ntion. That was, in name, 
the superintendence of the education and household of the 
Nabob ; in reality, the disbursement of the money, allotted 
for his state and support. This was a matter of prime 
importance; and was met with a proportional intensity of 
consideration and care. It would be unjust, however, to 

t Ibid, p.978. 
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impute to tlie individuals the defect in point of virtue 
■which this contrast seems to hold forth. The blame is dtf 1 
to their education , the sort of education which their count 1 } 
bestows. They had been taught to consider the disburse 
ment of a very large sum of money, as a matter of p 1 ' 0 
digious importance; they had never been taught to consult- 1 
the rendering of the services of government to the people 
provided the people would bo quiet, as a matter of any in 1 
portance at all. They must, therefore, have been superi° l 
to ordinary men ; they must have belonged to that smftH 
number who rise above the mental level which tlicU 
country and its institutions are calculated to form, ha<- 
they displayed a higher measure, than they did, of -wisdoU 1 
and virtue. 

This high-prized department of the functions of th c 
Naib Nazim was even divided into two portions: the latte 1 * 
subject to the control of the former. One portion W& 9 
made to consist, in “the guardianship of the Nabob, an^ 
the care and ride of his family;” the other “in regulating 
and paying the salaries of the Nabob’s servants, and keep' 
ing the account of his expenses, to be monthly transmitted 
to the Board, according to the orders of the Honourable 
Court of Directors.” 1 

To execute the first of these portions (the pretensions of 
Ahteram-ul-Dowla, and if a woman was to be chosen, thoS c 
of the mother of the Nabob the wife of Meer Jaffier being 
set aside) Munny Begum, a second wife, or rather concubin 0 
of Meer Jaffier, a person who had been originally a dancing 
girl, was preferred and appointed. The reasons'are thu* 
assigned by the majority of the council, in their minute of 
the 11th of July, 1772 : “We know no person so fit for th 1 ’ 
trust of guardian to the Nabob, as the widow of the lat£ 
Nabob Jaffier Ally Cawn, Munnee Begum ; her rank ma) 
give her a claim to this pre-eminence, without hazard to 
our own policy : uor will it bo found incompatible with 
the rules prescribed to her sex by the laws and manners of 
her country, as her authority will be confined to the wall 3 
of the Nabob’s palace, and the Dewan” (meaning the person 
who should hold the secondary oifice, the paymaster, and 
accountant ) “ will act, of course, in all cases in which sh 3 
cannot personally appear. Great abilities are not to b L ’ 
* Consultation, ) 1 tit J ily, 1779, Minutes, ut suprn, r.078. 
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in a Zcnnana, but in these she is very far from 
" ^ingdeficient, nor is any extraordinary reach of under¬ 
standing requisite for so limited an employ. She is said 
have acquired a great ascendant over the spirit of the 
■^ftbob, being the only person of whom he stands in any 
kind of awe ; a circumstance highly necessary for fulfilling 
the chief part of her duty, in directing his education 
and conduct, which appear to havo been hitherto much 
neglected.” 1 

With regard to the second of the above-described por¬ 
tions, a minute, in the Consultation, 11th July, 1772, signed 
Warren Hastings, says, “ Tho President proposes Raja Goor- 
dass, the son of Maha Rajah Nundcomar, for the office of 
Den-an to the Nabob’s household. Tho inveterate and 
rooted enmity which has long subsisted between Mahomet 
Keza Gawn and Nundcomar, and the necessity of employ¬ 
ing the vigilance and activity of so penetrating a rival 
to counteract the designs of Mahomet lteza Cawn, and 
0 eradicate that influence which he still retains in the 
government of this province, and more especially in the 

letter to^ho NabKnii i I s .\ urious enon K h that Hastings, In his 
1 i i tlVur “ s., b ? ’ al s h , cr 11,0 Hoad of hi* Family ; " and tolls 

• a LounVS n t1? ft 1, ^ B >’ lu ° ,,f hU<leF ^r." km. Ini 

other s Veli•*?« rf T m,tle - 1 Motors, Mr. Hasting states 
ltezu Khun •• un l t at « “ 10 wtw . lho detlarcd enemy of Mohammed 

guilt, to n 1 ivervdo, V 1" m °/ d f r t0 , evidence ol His 

arrested wlUumtwarn.n/ Svh o r ° f ll,,1 f .P ri r. ,,Pl% w,, ° w “ s 

f ndV fi n k \ " or 1 aI ‘ },a f ent <Mnh » i ‘.n, l»«t tii«- father «f a mmwrons 
l.iaul> , who, b> Ids lieiug brought ui.Ji t , the Muv.i,id, would huw .u- 
qtlircd a tight of inheritance to tho S„huhshi,. ; if unlv-me ,,f < 

wlm arc all in the prime of life, should h ive r.ws.ed Ms hopes'to the succession 
it would have been in his power at any time to remove the single ob-ttm k 
wh-.ch the Nabob’s life opposed to advancement of the fainilv. i Ii7> guardian 
at least, would have l»een the Nizam, while tho minontv listed ; uud all the 
Advantages which the Company may hop* to derive from it, m the confirma¬ 
tion of their power, would have been lost, or could onlv have been maintained 
by a contention hurtful to their rights, or by a violence yet more excep¬ 
tionable. The ea*e would be the sumo were any other man placed In that 
station. The truth is, that the aifairs of tlie Company stand at present on a 

footing which can neither lost us it is, nor I-e maintained on the right prin¬ 
ciples of private justice. You must establish your own power, or you must 
liohl it dependent on a superior, which 1 deem to be impossible. 

“Tho begum, a*i a woman, is Incapable of passing the bounds assigned 
her. Her ambition cannot aspire to liigher dignity. She I 1113 no children 
to provide for, or mislead her fidelity. Her actual authority rests on the 
and to iiger it; it must oea»o with his 

minority, when she must d*\.end absolutely on tlm Company for support 
against her ward and pupil, who will then become Iter master.” Fifth Im¬ 
port, Committee of Secrecy, 1781, Appendix, No. lr. 
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family of the Nabob, are the sole motives for his.recofl*' 

chap. i. mendatioD.” 1 

—- 7 — The revenue allowed to the use of tho Nabob bad 

hitherto been so great a sum as thirty-two lacks of rup® eS# 
Of this tho Directors had already complained : and, agree¬ 
ably to their directions, in January, 177'^, on tho alle¬ 
gation of the non-ago of tho Nabob, it was reduced to one 
half. 

Mohammed Roza Ivhnn and Shi tab Roy woro brought 

prisoners to Calcutta in the month of April. In his letter 
of the 1 st of September, to the Court of Directors, Mr. 
Hastings says : “It may at first sight appear extraordinary t 
that Mahmud Rizzo. Cawn and Raja Shitab Roy have been 
so long detained in confinement without any proofshaving 
been obtained of their guilt, or measures taken to bring 
them to a trial.” Among tho causes of this, he first speci¬ 
fies the great load of business with which the time of the 
counsel had been consumed. He then say.s, “ Neither 
Mahmud Rizza Cawn nor Raja Shitab Roy complain of tho 
delay as a hardship. Perhaps all parties, as is usual in 
most cases of a public concern, had their secret views, 
which, on this occasion, though opposite in their direction, 
fortunately concurred in the same points. These had 
conceived hopes of a relaxation of the Company’s orders; 
Mahmud Rizza Cawn had even buoyed himself up with 

1 Minutes, ut supra, p. 994. The President goes oh, “These reasons will 
Justify the nomination of a man to supply the place of the late Nuib Soobah. 
who is known to be his most violent opponent, and most capable of oppi sin.; 
him. It is not pretended tlmt these ends are to be obtained merely fVorn tho 
abilities of liaja Gomdass; his youth and inexperience render him, although 
unexceptionable in other respects, inadequate to tho real purposes of his 
appointment; but his father hath all the abilities, perseverance, and temper, 
requisite for such ends, tn a degree, perhaps, exceeding any man in Bem-al. 
Theso talents, heretofore, made him obnoxious to government Itself, .mil 
therefore it might he thought unsafe to trust him with an authority so near 

the Nabob ;.it is llu refore propu cd to confer it upon hi* son, who la of 

himself incapable of making a very bad me of It, and to allow of his acting 
under the influence and instruction of his father, vim, holding no office under 
the Nabob, and being a subject of our government, may be removed without 
eclat, or the least appearance of violence, whenever lie shall be proved, or 
even suspected, to abuse his trust.’* Messrs, Dawes, Laurel, and Graham, 
dissented ir on the President ami the majority, and objected to the appoint¬ 
ment of Rnjn Goordoiw, “ Because," say they, “we esteem it, In effect, the 
appointment of Numhomar, who. with respect to tho various accusation* 
against his j.< htkul conduct, mid the orders which have been in consequence 
, . , :I, Simula in Midi a j . hide, in our opinion, un ac- 

quicMcnce in the President’s proposition.” lb. 99i». In hla answer, the Pre- 
aldcnt vindicates tiro political conduct Of Nundconmr, which lie affirm* to bo 
w Ithout blemish, thou: h he says he will *’uot take upon him to vindicate bio 
moral character.'* Ib. 9%, U97. 
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fwuns of a restoration to his former authority, by the 
—erest of his friends and a change in the Direction. I 
pretend not to enter into the views of others ; my own 
were these: MahmudRizzaCawn’sinfluence still prevailed 
generally throughout the country; in tho Nabob’s Iioumo- 
hola, and at tho capital, it was scarce a tie 0 ted by his 
ld’Osent disgrace : bis favour was still courted, and his 
anger dreaded. Who, under such discouragements, would 

give information or evidence against hint ? His ugonla 
and creatures tilled every ollico of tho Nizamut and 
Dowunuee ; bow was the truth of his conduct to bo in¬ 
vestigated by these ) It would be superfluous to add other 
arguments to show tho necessity of pressing tlio inquiry 
by breaking his influence, removing his dependants, and 
putting the direction of all the affairs which had been 
committed to his care, into the hands of tho most power¬ 
ful or active ol his enemies. With this view, too, the 
institution of the new Dewannce obviously coincided 
These were my real motives for postponing the inquiry” 1 ' 
W ith respect to tho further progress of that inquiry, for 
facilitating which such extraordinary proceedings had 
jeen described as necessary, proceedings sufficient to pro¬ 
cure the destruction, when required, ot the most innocent 
of men ; it was, nevertheless, al ter two years’ confinement,- 
degradation, and anxiety, judicially declared, that in Mo¬ 
hammed Rcza Khan, and Raja Shi tab Roy, no guilt had 
been proved. There is no proof that their destruction was 
at auy time an object with Mr. Hastings; and tlieir acquit¬ 
tal proves that certainly it was not so to tho end. Of Mo¬ 


hammed Reza Khan, as connected with subsequent facts of 
great importance, we shall afterwards have to speak. But 
the mind of Shitab Boy, who was a man of a high spirit, 
was too deeply wounded for his health to escape ; and ho 
died of a broken heart, a short time after his return to 
Patna. As some compensation for the ill-usage of Shi tali 
Boy, Mr. Hastings, on his viiit to Patna, when travelling 
to meet the Vizir at Betiare , in 1773, appointed liis son 
Boy-royan, or chief native agent of finance, in the province 


1 There was no confinement no? personal restraint beyond on enforced real- 
dem-e in Calcutta. und this was no doubt considered by ihc parties thenioelves 
u.i advantage, us it afforded them opportunities of personally defending 
hoth their character and their interests.—\V 
9 Committee of Secrecy, 17B1, Fifth Report, Appe i lix, No. lv. 
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JODKv. Bahar; “ from an entire conviction,” as lie declared, u ot 
chap. i. the merits and faithful services, and in consideration of tlio 
-- late sufferings of his deceased father.” 1 

1 / 72. During the time in which this great revolution was ef¬ 
fecting in the Government of Bengal, the situation of the 
neighbouring powers was preparing another field of action 
for the ambition and enterprise of the Company’s servants. 
The loss which the Mahrattas had sustained in their late 
contest with the Abdallees, and the dissensions which pre¬ 
vailed among their chiefs, had for several years preserved 
the northern provinces from their alarming incursions. 
Nujub-ad-dowla, tho Rohilla, in whom, as imperial deputy, 
the chief power, at Delhi, had been vested, upon the de¬ 
parture of the Abdallee Shah, had, by his wisdom and 
vigour, preserved order and tranquillity in that part of 
Hindustan. The Emperor, Shah Aulum, who resided at 
Allahabad, in tho enjoyment of the districts of Allahabad 
and Corah, allotted as his dominion in the treaty lately 
concluded with him by the English and Vizir, where his 
state was in some measure supported by the payment or 
expectation of the share which was due to him, and which 
the English rulers had bound themselves to pay, of the 
revenues of Bengal; had manifested great impatience, 
even before the conclusion of Mr. Verelst’s government, 
to march to Delhi, and to mount the throne of his an¬ 
cestors. Respect for the English, who laboured to repress 
this fond desire, and for the power of Nujub-ad-dowla, who 
might not willingly retire from his command, delayed the 
execution of the Emperor’s designs. Nujub-ad-dowla died 
in the year 1770, about the very time when the ambition 
of Shah Aulum had stimulated him to the hazardous pro¬ 
ject of courting the Mahrattas to assist him in returning 
to Delhi. 




i For i!ic above *.rencs, besides the document* already quoted, sec Scott's 
Hi i. of Uoru.d. v- f>;<; .»ml Sri r Mulakharcen, it. 41*- * -'l. 

The transactions regarding Sliitab Key arc Inaccurately detailed, and 
ran<ii’ of hi* death is u gratuitous supposition. In the first place, the term o* 
Ida detention Is ex:ure« rated ; it was little more than one year. He was sent 
to Calcutta in May 1772, and acquitted in July 1773. As noticed in the text¬ 
ile made no complaint of the delay, and at the dose of the investigation h c 
was appointed Hoy Koyan a: Kh:.!\ with tin.* addition of the office of Nath 
Marini h< quitted Calcutta ::t August, in « hud .le of health, and died 141 
Patna, in September Ills non, Ku'lloii Sing, was at once nominated his suc- 
• e jar In both ids fin al and judicial functions. letter Irom Bengal, 10th «<»* 
veuiber, 1773.—W. 
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'Jy 

without the concert of the Emperor, three BOOK V 
powerful chiefs, Tookagce, Sindia, and Besajee, had taken chap. i. 

a position to the north wind of the river Chumbul, and - 

hovered over the adjoining provinces with 300,000 horse. 1 177 ~* 
The Emperor, in the beginning of the year 1771, had 
despatched his minister to Calcutta to obtain, if not the 
assistance, at least the approbation of the English, to his 
projected expedition ; and was not restrained by their dis¬ 
suasions. By tlio exertions of the Mogul nobles, and the 
assistance of the Vizir, who is said to liavo acted wdtli 
more than his usual liberality, 2 lie was enabled, in the 
month of May, 1771, to march from Allahabad at tho head 
of an army of 16,000 men. At the town of Nubbee Gunge 
about thirty miles beyond the city of Furuckabad, on the 
high road to Delhi, where he was constrained, by the com¬ 
mencement of the rains, to canton his army, a Mahratta 
vakeel, or ambassador, waited his arrival, and presented 
the demands of his masters. Whatever balance of chout 
w'fts due from the time of Mohammed Shah, must bo dis¬ 
charged ; whatever plunder should be taken, must be 
divided equally between the Mogul and Mahratta troops; 
the Mahratta leaders must be confirmed in tboir jaghires ; 
and hvo lacks of rupees, 3 toward the expense of the war, 
must be immediately advanced to tho Mahratta* from the 
imperial treasury. With whatever indignation those im¬ 
perious terms might be hoard, no reluctance was to bo 
shown. \\ heu the season for marching returned, tho Mah¬ 
ratta chiefs and the nobles of Delhi joined the retinue of 
the Emperor ; and on tho *2Mh of December he made his 
entrance into the capital, with all the display which his 
circumstances placed within the compass of his power. 

The Mahrattas afforded the Emperor but a few' days to 


<Sl 


1 The Emperor had nothing to do with their position. Tukajee llolkar 
Madhftjcc Sindhla, and Kislm Visajee, were uflkera of the Pelainva, bv whom! 
in 1791), an tinny had been sent into ll ; udu>tan. to recover the influence lost 
nl Paniput, and to exact revenge upon the Knhillasfurtlm aid they had riven 
t" the AM,ill. It was for the easier uc .cmpiishment of the,u object*., that thuv 
undertook to replace Shull Alem on tho throne of JDolhi. l>utr.s UaiiT.tUa* 
ii. 222. 


f 1 rancklln’s Shah Anlum.p. 36. In the Seer Mutakhorcen. the Vizir is 
to have exerted himself to 4«tor the_ Emperor. The truth is, In a tnl 


'usidiouRiy ; in appearance dlssu dine the Emj*eror from the projected expe- 
»»,. i* to keep faith With the English; i c vreUy encouraging niu\ to it, from 

IlMit’U (if r.riititin.r i>. S n ,lirl lit." thi*. iinm.rlilnnf ...I*. .... .. . 


, upon of profiting, as he did, by this improvident adventure. 

v-ntt (AurungzeM's SuccesN.rs, p. 249) mentions ten lacks of rupee* 
thout any other conditions or exactions. * 
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V. enjoy the dignity and pleasures of his capital; when thO' 
hurried him into the field. The country of the Rohill* 15 
was the object of cupidity to both ; to the Emperor, as 
increase of liifi limited territory ; to the Mahrattas, as ,l 

hold of plunder, if not ft permanent possession. Holmrufi 

poro, tlio jagliiro of the late minister N ujub-ad-dowla, th° 

Bohilla chief, who had served the royal family with s° 
much fidelity aud talent, aud, in the absence of the Em' 
peror, had governed the city and province of Delhi for 
number of years, lay most accessible. It was not, as tlm 
other possessions of the Rohillas, on the further side of 
the Ganges, but commenced under tlio Sewalic hills, at 
distance of seventy miles from Delhi, and was terminated 
by the strong fortress of Ghose Ghur on the north, and by 
Sakcrtal on the cast. The resumption of tlio government 
of Delhi, which had been possessed by Nujub-ad-dowDj 
transmitted to his son Zabita Khan, and the idea of th 0 
resentment which that chief must have conceived upon 
this retrenchment of his power, rendered him an object of 
apprehension to the Emperor, and recommended to liis 
approbation the project of commencing operations with th 0 
reductions of Seharunpore. The Mogul forces, which th« 
Emperor accompanied in person, were commanded by 
Mirza Nujuf Kban, a native of Persia, who accompanied to 
Delhi Mirza Mohsan, the brother of Suft’der Jung, tin’ 
Nabob of Oude, when he returned from the embassy on 
which he had been sent to Nadir Shah, after his invasion 
of Hindustan. Mirza Nujuf was of a family said to bo 
related to the Sophi sovereigns of Persia, and was held in 
confinement by the jealousy of Nadir, llo and his sister 
were released at the intercession of the Hindustan ambas ¬ 
sador ; when the sister became the wife of her deliverer ) 
and the brother accompanied them on tbeir departure to 
Hindustan. After the death of his benefactor, Mirza Nujuf 
adhered to the fortunes of his son, Mohammed Coolleo 
Kban, Governor >f Allahabad ; and when that unfortunate 
Prince was treacherously put to death by his cousin JSuja' 
ad-dowla, the son and successor of Suffder Jung, Nujuf 
Khan retired with a few followers into Bengal, and offered 
hia services to Meer Casiin. When that Nabob fied for 
protection to the Nabob of Oude, whom Nujuf Khan, a 3 
the friend of Mohammed Coollee Khan, was afraid to trust 1 
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ATTACK ON Z A1MTA KHAN. 

ed into Bundolcuud, and was received into em¬ 
ployment by one of the chiefs of that country. Upon the 
flight of Suja-ad-dowla, after the battle of Buxar, Mirza 
Kujuf offered hi» .orvieo-i i -» the En »]» ; advanced cluirns 

to the govormnont of Allahabad; was favourably roomed ; 
and put iu pe i ' • imi of a part of I he country. But when 
the transfer of that district to the Emperor came to bo re¬ 
garded as a politic arrangement, the pretensions of Kujuf 
Khan wore sot aside ; mid, in the way of compensation, ho 
was allowed a pension of two lacks of rupees from tho 
English revenues, and recommended warmly to the Em¬ 
peror. Ilis talents and address raised him to a high station 
in the service of that enfeebled Sovereign, whom he accom¬ 
panied, as commander of the forces, on his ill-fated expe¬ 
dition to Delhi. 


r united power of tho Emperor and Makrattas, Zabita 
Khan, though ho made a spirited defence, was unable to 
withstand. He was overcome in battle; and fled across 
the Ganges, in hopes to defend what territories lie po.s- 
side. He stationed pan iea of 

at the different lords, but this weakened liis main body ; 
Nujuf Khan gallantly braved the stream, and was followed 
ly the Makrattas, when Zabita Khan, despairing of success, 
lied to Pattirgur, where ho had deposited his women and 
treasures. 1 he closeness with which ho was pursued 
alt Iwed n<>i , ;jlj nn j t ], 

into tli-.- hm «n< my ; white Zobiti nsclf 

with a few attendants, escaped to tho cam]) of Suja-ad- 
dowla. His country, one of the most fertile districts in 
India, which had flourished under tho vigorous and ccpii- 
table administration of Nujub-ud-dowla, afforded a rich 
booty ; which tho Makrattas wkolly seized, and set at 
nouglit the outcries of tke Emperor. 

The Kohiilas were now placed in the most alarming 
situation. We have already su n 1 that among those soldiers 
of fortune from the kardy regions of tke North, who con¬ 
stantly composed tke principal part of the Mogul armies, 
and, according to their t (dents and influence, procured 
themselves lands and /emments in India, the Afghans 
had latterly occupied a conspicuous place; that a portion 
°f this people, who took the namo of Rubilias, hod given 

1 Book iii. chap, iv, 

C C 
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R Y. several chiefs, with large hands of followers, to the imperil 1 
chap. t. armies ; that these chiefs had in some instances been & 

warded with jaghires in that fertile district of count?) 
which lies principally between the Ganges and the moun¬ 
tains, on the western boundary of the Subah of Oude ; tli^ 
amid, the disturbances which attended the dissolution & 
the Mogul Government, those leaders had endeavoured tj 
secure themselves in their possessions, which they h^ 
filled with great numbers of their countrymen. It is con 1 ' 
pletely proved, that their territory was by far the be 5 * * 1 
governed part of India ; that the people were protected • 
that their industry was encouraged ; and that the country 
nourished beyond all parallel. It was by these cares, and 
by cultivating diligently the arts of neutrality ; that is, W 
pretending, according to the necessity of Indian custom*’ 
to favour all parties, not by conquering a larger territory 
from their neighbours, that the Rob ilia chiefs had elided 
Toured to provide for their independence. After the dead 1 
of Nujub-ad-dowla, no one among them was remarkably 
distinguished for talents. 1 Ilafez Ruhmet Khan, w hoS? 
territories lay nearest to those of Suja-ad-dowla, was looked 
upon as the chief of the tribe ; but his character had in 
more of caution than of enterprise, and his prudence had 


* This chief had impressed, both on Indians nnd /Europeans, the high*** 
opinion of his character. Mr. Verclst, giving an account of the surrounding 
powers, at the conclusion of his government, thus describes him. “ As a 
.and a prince, he is perhaps the only example in Hindustan of, nt once. * 
great and good character. He raised himself from the command of fH’U 
horse, to his present grandeur, entirely by his superior vulour, integrity, nn J 
strength of genius; and has maintained himself in it with universal applaus^' 
by a spirited and well-grounded system of policy. Experience and ability 
have supplied the want of letters and education; and the native uotnene* 
nnd goodness of his heart have arnpiy made amends for the defect of his ldm 
and family. 11. h n strict lover of Justice, a most faithful subject to his IT 1 ' 
peror; and has long been the sole defence and support of the royal family * 
bollil. Ills wisdom and conduct were nowhere more manifest limn In hy 
tramaetions last year with the Shah Abdulla, lie found himself obliged b 
join him, or expose his country to an immediate invasion, and therefore c<«d' 
plied with the necessity ; but at the same lime, so protracted their council*' 
and threw so many secret obstacles in the way of their designs, that, aft L * 
several months, the Shah finding his troops mutinous for want of jiay 
plunder, himself harassed by the Seiks, the heats begun, and tho rains 
pruuching, was obliged to return home with disgrace, and rest contented wd* 
a sum of money infinitely inferior to wlmt his expedition had promise 1 ' 
Another matt In such n situation would probably have lost his life or libertf ’ 
but Nujub-ad-dowla, by his prudence, at once saved his dominions, and <-•*' 
Iricutcd himself. He is now abont sixty years old, and his constitution rnT 

worn down by fatigue and sickness; no that it is probublc he will soon y. 
jiueccedcd hr his eldest son, '/ablta Khan, aged nearly thirty-five, v ho. to y, 
Uls father's virtues, Joins the improvements of a liberal education.” Yc. nf,> 

to tlie Court of l>irectors, March 28,1768. 
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^^V>l>e^rtpon him tlio reputation of avarice. The united 
force of all these leaders was estimated at 80,000 horse 
a nd foot. But though a sense of common danger might 
'frith difficulty combine them in operations of defence, they 
'frere too independent, and their minds too little capable of 
a Steady pursuit of their own interests, to offer, through 
an aggressive confederacy, any prospect of danger to the 
surrounding powers. 1 

The Rohillas, on their part, however, stood exposed to 
alar ming designs, on almost every quarter. Their nearest, 
and for a long time their most dangerous enemy, was the 
Subahdar of Oude, to whom, from its first acquisition, 
their territory had been a constant object of onvy and 
desire. A predecessor of Suja-ad-dowla, nearly thirty 
years before, had invited the Mahrattas to assist him in 
wresting it from their hands; and had given the first 
temptation to that daugerous people to claim a settlement 
in that part of Hindustan. From the character of the 
present Subahdah of Oude, the danger of the Rohillas on 
that side was increased rather than diminished ; and at 
the same time the superior power of the Mahrattas 
pressed upon them with alarming violence from the south, 
uith their own strength, they wero a match for neither 
party; and clearly saw, that their safety could only bo 
found in obtaining protection against both. They tempo¬ 
rized : and endeavoured to evade the hostile designs of 
ouch, by shielding themselves with the terror which one 
set of their enemies kept alive in the breasts of the 
other. 


The Rohillas were vehemently roused by intelligence of 
the attack upon Zabita Khan, which they regarded as the 
first step of a general plan of aggression. They proposed 
an union of councils and of arms with the Subahdar of 
Oude, to whom the establishment of the Mahrattas upon 
his frontier was, they knew, an object equally of dauger 
and alarm. He was thrown into great consternation and 

1 Of this, Mr. Verclst had left his decided conviction upon rcrord. “ There 
u •"mtthlnic in the constitution of tU-> Itohillos which must ever make them 
and iiu onaidorable tes uepre r.a Their government is divided into 
giicf-liijis : but no one chief singly troops <>r resources to enterprise a 
T, ‘ivi K n " ar. When attneked, ti ar national affection will unite, the common 
( “o v- v. ill animate them. A private contest will nut rouse them: uor Is it 
r'iuuk.Ode t » encage their voice on any oLlier motive than the general safety.'* 
crul °t. Appendix, No. 28 . 
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V. embarrassment. Early in Januaiy, 1772, be pressed 
an interview with the English General, Sir Robert 
who was then on his routo to Allahabad, and mot ldm 1 ‘ 
the 20th of the same month at Fyzabud. Ho remark 
that “ either, to prevent a total extirpation, the Rohdb 
would be necessitated to give up a part of their cou» tr | 
and to join their arms with the Mahrattas, when the wlmj 
confederacy would fall upon him ; or that the Mahrtd^ 
refusing all terms to the Rohillas, would establish th® 1 ^ 
selves in the Rohilla country, and expose him to | 
greater danger.” To extricate himself Rom these difli cU ’ 


ties, the following is the plan which he had devised. } 
would march with his army to his own Rohilla fronti^J 
ho would there, partly by the terror of his arms, partly 
desire of his aid, obtain from the Rohillas, first, the c 
sioa of a portion of their territory for the Empero* 
support, leaving to them such a part as was best adap 1 
to serve as a barrier to the province of (hide ; anti, ' t 
oondly, a sum of money, with part of which lie 
purchase the departure of the Malirattas, and part * : 
which he would keep to his own use. He would tb u 
effect an accommodation with both the Emperor and 
Mahrattas, at the expense of the Rohillas ; and put soiij 
tiling in his own pocket besides. But for the accompli?*? 
ment of these desirable ends, the presenco of the Engl’* 1 " 
was absolutely necessary, without the guarantee of \vh‘ ,,,r 
he plainly declared that the Rohillas, who knew h^J 
would yield him no trust. To the letter of the GencMI 
making known this proposal, the Presidency on the 3rd ‘ 
February wrote in reply, approving highly of the pn>j' : ‘ ( 
of Suja-ad-dowla, and authorizing the General to lend 
support which was desired. 

The proposals of the Subahdar, in regard especially 
the division of their territory, were odious to the Rohilh 1 " 
and time was spoilt in negotiation, while 30,000 Mahratt^ 
ravaged the country beyond the Ganges, and their 
body subdued the territory of Zabita Khan. The Engl*' 4 ,, 
General, Sir Robert Barker, strongly urged upon Suja 
dowla tlie necossity of protecting the Rohillas, the w®‘‘ ( | 
ness of whom became the strength of the Mahrattas, 
enabled them, if their departure wero purchased, to ret' 1 * ' 
to tlio seizure of the country whenever they pleased. J 
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UMSTANCES OF THE TREATY. 

—time the Subahdar was eager to conclude a BOOK V. 
treaty with the Malirattaa ; the prospect of which alarmed citap. i. 
tlio English General, and called lorth his exertions to pre- ■ 
v °ut so dangerous a confederacy. The Mali rut tas, how** 
c *ver, treated the overtures of the Subahdar with so little 
Aspect, that the* varied their terms at every’confercnco ; 
and forced him at last to break off the negotiation. In 
their instructions to the General, on the 30th of April, the 
Select Committee declare: “Wo aro confirmed in the 
opinion we have for some time past entertained, that the 
Mahrattus will not make any stay in the Roliilla country ; 
but that they will he obliged to quit it even', before the 
rains set in; and every day’s intelligence renders ^tlio pro¬ 
bability of this event the more apparent.” Their opinion 
was grounded upon the knowledge which they possessed of 
the revolution which had taken place in the'Mnhratta 
government, and which could not, as they supposed, and 
as the event turned out, fail to recall their armies. The 
o mmitt ee add, “ \\ e therefore so far concur in opinion 
with you, that any concessions made to the Mahratlas to 
promote their departure would be superfluous and highly 
improper. ° ‘ 

The defeat of f ho negotiation with the Mahrattas. and 
the knowledge with which the Subahdar was already fur¬ 
nished, of the events which summoned homo the Malnut- 
t,« brought abmit that allinmso l.otwaoii him .m,| the 
RolnUiw, which Sir Robert ha,l labmmd «o to 

effect. The Subahdar was very keen for an urnmg.uilout, 
from which lie expected to derive money, now when he 
hoped by the voluntary departure of the Mahruttas to 
have nothing to do in return for it. The Rohillas, on tho 
other hand, it is observable, entered into the engagement 
with, the utmost reluctance ; in compliance soM\, as it 
would appear, with the importunities of the English. Sir 
Robert Barker had sent Captain Harper to the camp of 
the Hohillas to negotiate; uud on the 25th of May, from 
the Nabob’s camp at Shawabad, he writes to tho Presi¬ 
dency, in the following remarkable terms: * Gentlemen, 
on the 21st instant, Captain Harper, returned from the 
Rohilia Sirdars [commanders] having at length prevailed 
Hafez Ruhmct Khan to proceed with him t > Skawabad 
be second day’s march. The jealousy of Hindustaucca 
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haa been very particularly evinced in this visit ; f° r ll< ^ 

withstanding Hafez Euhmet has been encamped 

three coss since the 23rd of the month, until this morning 
he could not prevail on himself to perform the meeting-'" 

I hope, in a few days, to have the satisfaction of coinihu 

nicating to you the final conclusion oi this agreernen 

with the Rohilla Sirdars.” * 1 2 

It was not, however, before the 17th day of the follow¬ 
ing month, that all difficulties were borne down or 1 ' 1 ’' 
moved, and a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive 
was signed by the respective parties. Of the articles, that 
which was attended with the most memorable const-' 
quencos—that to which the Rohillas, it is probable? 
assented only from that rashness and negligence in form¬ 
ing pecuniary obligations which is universal in Indian 
governments, and which their universal practice of fulfil¬ 
ling none which they can violate or evade unavoidably 
engenders, was the promise to pay to the Vizir forty lacks 
of rupees, on condition that he should expel the MahrattflS 
from the Rohilla territories ; ten of these lacks to be fur¬ 
nished on the performance of the service, the rest in the 
space of three years.* 


» The particulars of the IlohilU war depend chiefly upon statements in¬ 
tended to prejudice Warren Hastings, or tho c of persons engaged in tho 
transactions, but who, if impartial, were ill qualified bv conversant-}- with the 
native languages and Indian polities to understand wlmt was going on. M 
any rate they arc, as recited in the text, very irreconcileable both in letter 
and spirit, with accounts derived from a source, the authenticity of whi h 
is unquestionable, and the tone of which cannot possibly be intended to be 
favourable to Shuja-ad-dowla. A life of Hafiz Rnhmct Khun, written by hi.* 
son Mustfljab Khun, and translated by Mr. Klliot, has been published by i!.-* 
Oriental Translation Committee, and the circumstances there narrated are in 
constant contradiction to those recorded in the text. Thus, instead of an/ 
reluctance on the part of the Ilohlilas to apply to tlie Vizir for aid, the sc~ 
luctnnoe is there assigned tu Shuja-ad-dowlah. The purport of Sir it. Barber's 
letter has been misunderstood. The difficulty there alluded to. was not that, 
of inducing the Rohilla sirdars to ask fur aid, but os persuading IlaJiz so 
trust Ills person into the hands of the Nnwab: they had long bee n 1 ohtuuf 
enemies, and Hafiz H&hmct Khan not unnaturally suspected, that if the 
Vizir could get Isold of him, his detention would be followed by a renewed 
attempt upon the country: this is the reluctance spoken of: it- was wholly 
personal, and was at variance with the wishes of the other chiefs. Life of 
Hafiz, yG.—W. 

2 For the preceding facts, see tho Papers in the Appendix, No. 21, of the 
Fifih Report of tho Committee of Secrecy in 1781.—M. 

According t" the authority last tiled. the agreement was of a \ cry different 
nature The M Ah ratios consented to retire on the promised payment of forty 
lack:, of rupees by the Rohillas, but they demanded that Shuja-ad-dowla 
should be surety for tho payment. “ The Nmvub declined entering into 
such nn engagement, unlc.M* flail/, gave him a bond for tho money, lidding* 
that he w.mhi not have acted an mediator, but from regard to Ilallz. TJiq 
whole of tie Afghan Sirdass entreated llaflx to conse-nt, promising to con- 






OF THE MAHRATTAS. 

whatsoever, in consequence of this agreement, 

by tlio SubalKlar for tho oxptiliiion of tho Mali- 

Tatfcas ; in a little time he returned to his capital, and tho 
Mahrattas, after ravaging the country, crossed the Ganges 
of their own accord, at the commencement of tho rains. 


They encamped,, however, between tho Ganges and tho 
Jumna, with too evident an intention of renewing their 
operations as soon as the favourable season should return. 
During the period of inaction, tho Rohillas importuned 
tlio Vi/.ir to make such arrangements with tho Emperor 
and Mahrattas, as might prevent them crossing the Ganges 
any more. But no such arrangements were attempted. 
As soon as the termination of the rains approached, the 
Mahrattas drew near to tho river, and, again threatening 
the ltohillas, demanded a sum of money, of which, after 
temporizing, a portion was, by Hafez Ruhmet, most reluc¬ 
tantly paid. 

Upon tho accomplishment of the enterprise against 
Zabita Khan, the Emperor returned to Delhi, disgusted 
with his new allies, and eagerly desirous of an opportunity 
to dissolve tho connexion. The Mahrattas on their part, 
who disdained the restraint of obligation, whenever it 
might be violated with profit, bad entered into correspon¬ 
dence with Zabi+a Khan, ami had engaged for a sum of 
money to compel tho Emperor not only to restore his ter¬ 
ritory, but to bestow upon him tho office of Ameor-ul- 
Omra, which his father had enjoyed. To these commands 
the Emperor could not prevail upon himself quietly to 
yield; aud the Mahrattas thought proper to march towards 
Delhi, to enforce submission. The Emperor prepared him¬ 
self for resistance; aud, by the vigour aud foresight of 
Nujuf Khan, was enabled to make a respectable defence. 
Incapable, however, of long supporting the weight of tho 
Mahratta host, he opened the gates of Delhi on the 22nd 
of December, exactly one year, wanting three days, from 
the period of his inaugural entry. From this time, ho 
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tribute their quotas towards ib discharge; on which tho deed was executed, 
and Shoum-ad-duwla having nude himself v( spomdtee n. ihe Mahrattas, they 
quitted Kuthcr.” p. W The sequel wu characteristic of all parties; the 
Sirdars never paid their quotas. HaHz paid the tyrwub live Ucks, and then 
demanded ttiat his bond should be cancelled. Siiujd-ad-dowln never paid tho 
Mahrattas, and no dount they never expected that lie would. Tho Nawab, 
however, did good service to the Kohlllae for the time.—W. 
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chat. i. Mahrattas. Of their power the first use was to extort 
' iri ‘ _ > — from their prisoner a grant of the provinces of Corah and 
1 ( 72 . Allahabad, in which he had been established by the Eng¬ 
lish. Having accomplished these events, they returned to 
the banks of the Ganges, which they made preparations to 
cross. 

The Subahdar -was now thrown into a state of the most 
violent alarm, and wrote repeated letters to the Bengal 
government to send a military force to his'protection. He 
had neglected, or had been unable, to take any measures 
for placing the country of the Stohillas in a state of secu¬ 
rity. That people were now laid at the mercy of the 
Mahrattas, anti would, he foresaw, be compelled to join 
them, to avoid destruction. Zabita Khan had already 
thrown nirnseif upon their mercy ; and ho violently feared 
that the other chiefs would speedily follow his example 
The Mahrattas, indeed, mode great offers to the RohiiW 
They would remit the greater part of the sums of which 
they had extorted the promise. They engaged to pass 
through the country without committing any depreda¬ 
tions or molesting the ryots, and to grant all sorts of 
advantages ; provided the Rohillas would yield a free pas¬ 
sage through their dominions into the territory of the 
"Vizir. 1 The Subahdar of Oude exerted himself to prevent 
that union of the Mahrattas aud Bohillas; the effects of 
which he contemplated with so much alarm. He moved 
with his army into that part of his country which was 
nearest to that of the Itohillas ; and held out to them 
whutever inducements he conceived most likely to confirm 
their opposition to the Mahrattas. Ho engaged to make 
effectual provision both for their present and future secu¬ 
rity ; and to remit, as Hafez Rub met affirms, the forty 
lacks of rupees. Difficult as was the choice, the Itohillas 
thought it still less dangerous to roly upon the faith of 
the Subahdar, than upon that of tlio Mahrattas; and 
gaining what they could, by temporizing with that formid¬ 
able people, they, however, declined all engagements with 

• This ts distinctly averted in h letter of Hafez Ruhraet hhnsilf, nddre^vd 
t< tt-f (#m\ iii-m-r.il; and it in too conformable to Uus state of the eircum- 
aumes to be liable to uny reasonable doubt. Fifth Bejtort, ut uupra, App. 





aclutvUv- joined tlioir troops to tho;o of tho 


.TION OJ' THE SECEET COMMITTEE. 


On the 7th of January, 177.3, the Secret Committee at 
Calcutta entered into consultation on intelligence of these 
events * and thus recorded their sentiments : “Notwith¬ 
standing the alarms of the Vizir, expressed in tho forego¬ 
ing letters, it docs not clearly appear that the Mahrattas 
have acquired any accession of power, since, whatever 
advantage they derived from tho sanction of tho King’s 
name when he was independent, must now be either lost, 
or very much diminished, by their late rupture with hinn 
by their having violently possessed themselves of his per¬ 
son, and their usurpation of his dominions.” On the 
subject of tho Rohillas, whom tho Vizir, to increase the 
ardour of the English to send an army to his support, 
represented as actually connected with tho Malnattas, 
though he only dreaded that event, they remark, that 
instead of joining with the Mahrattas in an invasion of 
the territories of the Vizir, “ It is still more probable that 
the Bohilla chiefs, who have sought their present safety in 
a treacherous alliance, to which necessity compelled them, 
with the Mahrattas, will, from tho same principle, abandon 
thoir cause, or employ the confidence reposed in them to 
re-establish their own independence, rather than contri¬ 
bute to tho aggrandizement of n power, which in tho end 
must overwhelm them” With regard t<> the unhappy 6hah 
Aulum, the humiliated Emperor of the Mogul;?, they rc- 
miirk : “It is possible he may solicit our aid ; and, in point 
,nrrt,f vcr should certainly be justified in affording it 
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whilst a prisoner in the hands of the Mahrattas, had been 
compelled to grant sunnuds in their favour. 1 The Eng- 
Iish, in consequence, threw a garrison into Allahabad, 
and sent a member of council to take charge of the re¬ 
venues. 2 . , IT. 

The obligation under which the English were placed to 
aid the Vizir in the defence of his own territory, and their 
opinion of the advantage of supporting lum against the 
Mahrattas, induced them to send Sir Robert Barker, with 
a part of the anny. The importance of preventing the 
Mahrattas from establishing themselves on the northern 
side of the Ganges, and the facility which they would 
possess of invading Oude if masters of Rohilcimd, dis¬ 
posed the English to include that district also within the 
lino of their defensive operations. But, though the com¬ 
bined forces of the English and Vizir passed into the 
territories of the Rohillas, and encamped near the river, 
opposite to the main army of the Mahrattas, which 
threatened at once the territories of Onde and the pro¬ 
vince of Corah, a large body of Mahrattas crossed the 
Ganges, overran a great part of Rohilcimd, destroyed tho 
cities of Moradabad and Sumbul, and continued to ravage 
the country till the end of March. 

No operation of any importance ensued. The English 
General was restrained by peremptory orders from pass¬ 
ing the river, to act on the offensive ; the Mahrattas were 
afraid of crossing it in the face of so formidable an oppo¬ 
nent And in the month of May, the situation of their 
domestic affairs recalled that people wholly to their own 

“Thedeparture of the Mahrattas opened a field to the 
ambition of the Subahdar, which he was eager to cultivate. 
A meeting was concerted between him and the Governor, 
which took place at Benares at the beginning o > ep em¬ 
ber The terms are memorable in which the cause and 
object of this interview are mentioned y 10 ' nglish 
chief In his Report to the Council at Calcutta, on the 
4th of October. 1773, ho says, “The Vnor was at first very 
desirous of the assistance of an English force to put him 
in possession of the llohilla country, lying north of lus 
dominions and east of tho. Ganges. This has long been a 
i Fifth Report, ut supra, App. No. 18. 3 Ibid. App. No. U. 
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STRUCTION GF TIIE ROHILLAS. 

object of his wishes ; and you will recollect that 
the first occasion of my last visit was furnished by a pro¬ 
posal of this kind." 1 Th 0 Governor-General was so far 
from revolting at this proposition, or hesitating to close 
with it that he stimulated the Vizir to its execution.- 
Mokev was the motive to this eager passion for the ruin 
of the Roliillas. “As this had long,” says the English 
ruler “been a favourite object of the Vizir, the Board 
bulged with me that it might afford a fair occasion to 
urge the improvement of our alliance, by obtaining his 
assent to a more equitable compensation for the expenses 
attending the aid which he occasionally received from our 
forces.” 3 The situation of the Company, he says, urged 
it upon them, “as a measure necessary to its interest and 
safety. All our advices,” he continues, “ both public and 
private, represented the distresses of the Company at 
home, as extreme. The letters from the Court of Direc¬ 
tors called upon us most loudly for ample remittances, 
aud a reduction of our military expenses. At tho same 
time, such was the state of affairs in this government, 
that for many years past the income of the year was 
found inadequate to its expeu.se ; to defray which, a heavy 
bond debt, amounting at ono time to 125 lacks of rupees 
had accumulated.” 4 It was accordingly stipulated that 
forty lacks of rupees, upon the accomplishment of the 
enterprise, should be advanced to the English by the Vi¬ 
zir, and a monthly allowance, equivalent t.> the o input, d 
expense, be provided for the troops engaged in that ser- 
vice. By this, says the Governor, - a saving of near one- 
third of our military expenses would be etieeted during 
the period of such a service ; the stipulation of forty 
lacks would afford an ample supply to our treasury : tho 
Vizir would bo freed from a troublesome neighbourhood, 
and his dominions be much more defensible.” 

T ,1 nil this we may allow, there was enough for conve¬ 
nience and profit, both to the President and tho Viair. 

. f „,nrft V j. No. I? - See also his Minute, addressed to 
» Fifth Report, ut supra, - ^ aa j j lb Answer to the first ot the t It.t; 

the New Government, Ibid. • 

of Burke. 1o ; n j,js Appeal to the Directors, dated 3rd Deo.. 

2 “ I found him, isnys he. in n „ tU , ,, bcllt olt the do.uu f 

1774. Fifth Report, ut as 1 had d-.'ni* before, by dwelling 

reducing thc llollll 5l '„ WO uld derive from its suoce - ” 
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n the advantages which ho wc 
Appeal, ut supra. 


Appeal, ut supra. 
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But to bring ruin upon a large body of our fellow-creatures 
for our own convenience and profit, unless where the most 
cogent reasons of justice and necessity impel, is to per¬ 
form the part of the most atrocious oppressors. In this 
case, the pleas of justice and necessity are, to an extraor- * 
dinary degree, defective and weak. The unhappy Rohillas, 
it seems, procrastinated, and evaded, with respect to the 
demand which was now violently made upon them for 
payment of the formerly stipulated price of defence ; a 
payment which had not been earned, since they had never 
been defended ; which they were not able to pay, since 
their country had been repeatedly ravaged and stript; of 
which the exaction was in reality a fraud, since the re¬ 
turn for it was never intended to be made ; which it was 
no wonder they were reluctant to pay to the man who 
W'as impatient to assail them, and whom the uso of their 
money would only strengthen for their destruction At 
thr worst, a failure in a pecuniary obligation cau never 
1 a war of extermination; it even authorized hos¬ 
tilities, as the Directors, when they condemned this em¬ 
ployment of their forces, remarked, so far only, as might 
be necessary to compel the fulfilment of the contract. & It 
was also alleged, that the Rohillas assisted the Mahrattas 
But this is by no means true. They temporized with the 
Mahrattas, as it was highly natural thoy should do ; but 
the whole power of the nation w'as exertedJ to keep and 
to drive the Mahrattas from their own side* of the Gan¬ 


ges. 1 With regard to necessity for the extirpation of the 

xi. .__ _ v _ . 
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Rohillas, there was not so much as prudence to justify 
tho deed; Hastings himself confessing, “ that the de¬ 
pendence of the Vizir upon the Company (in other words 
his weakness) would, by that extension of his possessions, 
be increased, as he himself was incapable of defending even 
his ancient possessions without the English support.’’* 


1 Sec the official letters of Sir Hebert Darker, who commanded tho Dritish 
force a upon the spot, fifth Deport, ut supra, App. No. IS. He condemned tho 
aHsivUrke proven t.. tin* destruction of the ltohllln-s, l>nt 1 cm on the st ore of 
justice, than expediency. Sec hj* Minute, ut supra, App. No. 23. The Bo- 
hillas, among other rea*nn«, alleged with trulh, that merely driving the 
Mahruttan across tho river wnn no deliverance, us they would return the very 
next campaign. Sec Darker'* Evidence, in Minutes of Evidence before tho 
House of Commons, May 2nd, 17*0. Mr Itohcrt nur. naked; •‘Were the 
Mahrattas in fait prevented from Invading the ltohillas, by ntiv acts of Saja- 
ud-dwv. iu, or by ins pro*. ■ tion ot that coantl y ,J —No.” 
y App-ul. ut “upra. Tin's is a contradiction to his former assertion, that 
thcai'iulsltlon of the Rolillla country made his territories more defensible. 
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• Aj^ khpr object of great importance was to be settled BOOK V. 
between the Governor and Vizir. The provinces of Corah cii\r. i. 

and Allahabad, of which a forced surrender had been-*~ 

obtained by the Mahrattas, but which the deputy of the 1773 * 
Emperor, declaring the act involuntary, had, to savo them 
for his muster, placed under the protection of the Eng¬ 
lish were to be diffused of. At first, if no resolution 
was taken to restore them to tho Emperor, it appears, at 
least that none was adopted to take them from him. As 
soon as tho idea was begotten of making money out of 
tho present situation of affairs, tho provinces of Corah 
and Allahabad naturally fell into the crucible. It had 
long been a decided principle in the Company’s policy, 
not to retain those provinces under their own administra¬ 
tion ; because the expense of governing them, at so great 
a distance, would exceed the utmost revenue they could 
yield. The choice lay between preserving them for the 
Emperor and making them over to the Vizir. Generosity, 
bad it any place in such arrangements, pleaded with almost 
unexampled strength in behalf of the forlorn Emperor, 
the nominal sovereign of so vast an empire, the repre¬ 
sentative of so illustrious a raco, who now possessed 
hardly a roof to cover him. Justice, too, or something 
nut easily dieUuguiahed from justice, spoke on tho same 
side : considering that, in tho first place, tho Emperor 
had a right to tho provinces, both by hie tjurtb'ty of .rove 
reigu of India, and also by the peculiar* concession uml 
grant of tho English Company, if not- in express terms 
for, most certainly in consideration of, his not absolutely 
necessary but highly useful grant of tho dewauneo of tho 
three great mid opuiont. provinces of Bengal, JBabar, and 
Orissa; and that, in the second place, ho could not, by 
any fair construction, be deemed to have forfeited any 
right by the surrender of the provinces, an act which was 
iii tho highest degree m voluntary, and therefore nut his 
these considerations wero a liable balance 


Governor. 
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sion of so dangerous a power as the Malirattas was the 
acknowledged policy of the British government; and it 
was alleged, that the Emperor was unable to protect 
them. But it is certainly true, that the Emperor was not 
less able at that time than he was at the time when they 
were first bestowed upon him ; or than he -was at any 
point of the time during which they had been left in his 
hands. It is equally true, that the inability of the Vizir 
to secure them was just as certain as that of the Emperor; 
since there is the confession of the Governor, that he was 
unable to protect even his own dominions, without the 
assistance of the English ; and that every extension of 
his frontier rendered him more vulnerable and weak. 
There was, however, one difference ; the Vizir could give 
money for them, the Emperor could not; and in this, it 
is probable, the whole advantage will bo found to consist. 
That the English strengthened their barrier by giving to 
a crude native government a vast frontier to defend, in¬ 
stead of combining against the Malirattas the forces of 
the Rohillas, the Emperor, and the Vizir, will hardly be 
affirmed by those who reflect how easily the balance 
among those powers might have been trimmed, or who 
know the consequcncos of the arrangement that was 
formed. For a sum of money, Corali and Allahabad were 
tendered to the Vizir. That he was delighted with thn 


prospect of regaining a territory, for which, a few years 
before, we have seen him incurring the infamy and guilt 
of perfidy and murder, perpetrated against a near kins¬ 
man, wo need not doubt. About tonus there appears to 
have been no dispute. For the sum of fifty lacks of rupees, 
of which twenty lacks were to bo paid in ready money, and 
the remainder in two years by payments of fifteen lacks at 
a time, the provinces in question were added to his do¬ 
minions. 

The acquisition of those provinces made an apparent 
change with regard to the liohillas in the views of the 
Vizir. If we may believe the representation of the Presi¬ 
dent ; whose representations, however, upon this subject, 
are so full of management and ambiguity, that they arc all 
to be received with caution ; the Nabob represented him¬ 
self unable to meet the pecuniary obligations under which 
the acquisition of both territories would lay him to the 




/Arrangements with tiie vizir. 

Company; and desired for tliat reason to sus- B(> 
his^attack upon tho lioliillas. It was agreed, liow- C n 
ever,' between him and the President, that whenever the — 
time convenient for the extirpation of that people should 1 
arrive the assistance of the English should not be want¬ 
ing. The difficulty of fulfilling his pecuniary, engagements 
with the Company, if they were ever alleged, did not 
detain him long. 

From tho meeting at Benares, the Vizir and President 
parted different ways; the former to the Dooab and Delhi, 
to reduce, during the absence of the Mahrattas, some forts 
and districts which were still held for that people ; the 
latter to lay before his colleagues, and to transmit to his 
employers, such an account of the transactions at this 
interview, as was most likely to answer his ends. 

In his report to the Council at Fort William, the Presi¬ 
dent confined himself to the agreement respecting Corah 
and Allahabad, and the allowance for such troops as might 
hereafter be employed in the service of the Vizir. The 
agreement respecting the Rohillas, which it had been set¬ 
tled between the President and Vizir might be conve¬ 
niently kept out of the ostensible treaty, was wholly 
suppressed. With a view to the future, it was politic 
howevor to explain, that the Vizir showed at first a desire 
to obtain English assistance for tho seizure of the Jto- 

hilld country; it wan politic Hso to alula the pretexts 

L>y which thu v tpoclionc^ <f (hat u >i iluin t might bent 

appear to bn I'fitnWialnul, Adding, that lor the present, 
however* the Vizir hud laid lu.ido this design, tho Pro w- 
dent subjoined tho following declaration : “ 1 was pleased 
that he urged the scheme of this expedition no further, 
as it would have led our troops to a distance.’ 1 Vet wo 
have it from lvis pen, that he “encouraged” the Vizir to 
the enterprise, as what promised to be of the greatest 

ndvantage to the Company. 

In the letter of the President despatched from J tenures 

.. 

ooiiBoqui '■ 



i MflU Report, ut lupra, Aj»p. 1 
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/<vitli which it was attended, it is necessary to giveSmiro 
account. The correspondence with the country powers 
had frequently been carried on through the military offi¬ 
cers upon the spot* The power thus conveyed to the 
military, Mr. Hastings had represented as inconvenient, 
if not dangerous ; and one object of his policy had been 
to render the head of the civil government the exclusive 
organ of communication with foreign powers.. He now 
stated to the Council the concurrence in opinion of tho 
Yizir and himself, that an agent, permanently residing 
with the Yizir for the communication and adjustment of 
many affairs to which the intercourse of letters could not 
conveniently apply, would be attended with important 
advantages: and he urged tho propriety of granting to 
himself the sole nomination of such an agent, tho solo 
power of removing him, and the power of receiving and 
answering his letters, without communication either to 
to the Committee or Council. To all these conditions the 
Council gave their assent ; and Mr. Nathaniel Middleton, 
with an extra salary, was sent as private agent to attend 
the residence of the Vizir, and to communicate secretly 
with Mr. Hastings. 1 

The Yizir, in tho meantime, had made himself master of 
several places in the Dooab. He advanced towards Delhi 
with a show of great friendship to the Emperor; assisted 
him with money; sent a force to assist his army in 
wresting Agra from 'the Jaats; and, having thus laid a 
foundation for confidence, began to intrigue for hi.s sanc¬ 
tion to tho intended attack upon Roliilcund. A treaty 
was negotiated, and at last solemnly concluded and signed, 
by which it was agreed that the Emperor should assist 
with his forces in the reduction of the Rohillus, and in 
return should receive a shave of the plunder, and one-holi 
of the conquered couutry. 2 

On the lbth of November, about two months after their 
interview, the Vizir wrote to the president-, demanding the 
promised assistance of the English for the destruction ot 
the Rohillas. Mr. Hastings appears to have been thrown 

1 Hastings’ Report, App. No. 19, ut supra; Letter of 17tli June, 1774, App. 


•J j-ramklin’s Shah Auluui, p.M. l etter of Col, 
at nupra. App. No.-15; and the treaty Itself, App, 
r.ebv'u Succts5or», p. 269, 2G0. 
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•HE rohillas exterminated. 


„ nmo embarrassment. The suddenness and con- 
1, s f ., u corresponded but indifferently with the 
fidence of th 1 d eu hia co ii ea gues to undei-staud 

hTthe lommimicatiot on this subject rested between 
; . ? His abilities in making out a case, 

11 m and ^ were unable to produce unani- 

though gt tm after a long debate, that a deci- 

sion in favour of the expedition was obtained The 
assistance was promised on the very terms concerted and 
settled between him and the Vizir ; and yet this 1 resident 
had tko art to persuade his colleagues, and joined with 
them in a declaration to their common masters, that these 
terms were so favourable to the English, and so burden¬ 
some to the Vizir, as to render his acceptance of them 
improbable, ami therefore to leave but little chance of 
their involving the English Government in a measure 
which the principal conductors of that government were 
desirous to avoid. 1 

In the month of January, 1774, the second of the three 
brigades into which the Company’s army in Bengal was 
divided, received orders to join the Vizir ; and Colonel 
Champion, now Commander-in-Cliief, proceeded about tho 
middle of February to assume the command. On the 21th 
of February the brigade arrived within the territory of the 
Vizir ; and, on the 17th of April, the united forces entered 
the Roliilla dominions. On tho 19th, Colonel Champion 
wrote to tho Presidency, that tho Roliilla leader, ‘‘ had by 
letter expressed earnest inclinations to come to an accom- 
mDilation with tho Vizir ; but that tho Nabob churned no 
less than two crorrs of rupees.” After this extravagant 
demand the Rohillas posted themselves on the side of 
I' .lod Nulla with a resolution of standing their ground to 
^f^tremity. And early on the morning of the 23rd, 
S advanced to the attack. Hafez,” says tho. 

the Ei g w itha generous esteem,‘•ana his army, 

English W meu , s h owe d great bravery and 

consisting of about ^ ^ tbeU . artillery aud rockets. 

resolution, f to charge, but our guns. 

They ^ autheirsfkept so constant 

being so much better advance; and where 

and galling a ire that they ^ They 

they were closest, was b 

j Fifth Report, nt supra, App. * • » ' ’ 
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proof of a good share of military knowledge, by showing 
inclinations to force both our flanks at the same time, and 
endeavouring to call off our attentions by a brisk fire on 
our centre. It is impossible to describe a more obstinate 
firmness of resolution than the enemy displayed. Nume¬ 
rous were their gallant men who advanced, and often 
pitched their colours between both armies, in order to 
encourage their men to follow them ; and it was not till 
they saw our whole army advancing briskly to charge 
them, after a severe cannonade of two hours and twenty 
minutes, and a smart fire of musketry for some minutes 
on both flanks, that they fairly turned their backs. Of the 
enemy above 2000 fell in the field, and amongst them many 
Sirdars. But what renders the victory most decisive ib 
the death of Hafez Ruhmct, who was killed whilst bravely 
rallying his people to battle. One of his sons was also 
killed, one taken prisoner, and a third returned from flight 
to-day, and is in the hands of Suja-ad-dowlu.” 

In passing to another character, the General changes His 
strain. ' “ I wish,” says he, “ I could pay the Vizir any com¬ 
pliment on this occasion, or that I were not under the 
indispensable necessity of expressing my highest indig¬ 
nation at his shameful pusillanimity ; indispensably, I say, 
because it is necessary that administration should clearly 
know how little to be depended on is this their ally. The 
night before the battle, I applied to him for some par¬ 
ticular pieces of cannon, which I thought might prove of 
great service in the action ; but he declined giving the use 
of them. He promised solemnly to support mo with all his 
force, aud particularly engaged to be near at hand with a 
large body of cavalry, to be used as I should direct. But, 
instead of being nigh me, he remained beyond the Gurrah, 
on the ground which I had left in the morning, surrounded 
by his cavalry and a large train of artillery, and did not 
move thence till the news of the enemy's defeat reached 
him.” Then, however, his troops began to bo active, and 
effectually plundered the camp; “while the Company’s 
troops, in regular order in their ranks, most justly” (says 
their commander) “ observed, JYe have the honour of the 
day, and these banditti the profit ” l 


> Let for of Co!. Champion, to the Hon. Warren Hastings, &c., 34th April, 
17V »; Fifth Report, ut supra, App. No. 26. 




» “Tlu' inhumanity ami dishonour,” says Col.Champion, in his Idler of 
Juno 1L\ 1774, “with which the late proprietors oi' this country and their 
families have been used, is known all over these parts; a relation of them 
would swell tl»is letter tu an immense size. I could not help compassionating 
such unparalleled mi ery; and my requests to the Vizir to show lenity, were 
frequent, but ns fruitless as even those advices which I almost hourly gave 
him, regardim; the destruction of the villages, with respect to which* I nra 
now constrained to declare, that though lie always promised as fairly as I 
could wish, yet he did not observe one of his promises, nor cemo to over¬ 
spread the country with tiames, till three days after tlu- fate of Hafez Rhainct 
was decided/’—In another letter ho says, “Above a lack of people have de¬ 
serted their abodes in consequence of the defeat of Hafez.” lldd. App. N<\ 

described." That the Pros idem was perfectly aware of the designs of the 
Vtetr, before lii-n engagement to assist in them, sufficiently appears from his 
own letter to that lit f, dated the 22nd of April, 1773. '* I have roc Ivod, 

sayh he, “your Kxvollency , ‘i let tor, mentioning.that if, should tho 

Coliilbis be guilty of a broach of their agreement [vis., about tho forty lacftj, 
WC will t borough It/ ertonninato them, and settle your I- •,c •lie;icy in the 
country; voit will in that case pay the Company lift y bus of rupees, ami ■ \- 
emnt then! from the King's tribute.” Ibid. App. No. 21. In the Nabob’s ow n 
. .if 

iot "-vu'W rt llenares. it was a creed t.'s .t I should pay, See.. .uml ih.u I 

a ,!, ,'d With the .iv.-twice of the English funx-s. on I.-avuiir to punish nu t 
crii \intitc Me Rohutn* out of thnr c ■» >tr*: lb <1. A; p. No. 22. Mr. 
the atrocities In pari, and i 

th u , to -:<V. not only bv the example ot In h m barbarity tu 
nous mu»nor,' t hat . ;ll ,, rity . oll lhe subject* of the Yi/ir. 

l;, Wo 3/* rays he, “that ho '[the \ izirj began it.n . 

nt to n'uiKi- r. This 1 pronounce to have bet i >tb barbarous and 
detachment-t l ll J' h jus: died by the practice or war established among 

impolitic. Butt^V' 1 J an<1 j n v, .nrrv to add by our own; in an instance 
till nations Of t o — ’ .j. t0 vindication of the charge against 

(which tho ) om ,',bu od i i the war in which wu were engaged with 

him), oi a detachTiitnt _ 1 • jmd niva p Ls country.” He then quotes a 

him In the year l ' ’ ’ , commanded tho ddnehmem, "huh says, 

letter fr.au Major r.tnm..;.... ; the one of 

“ Two sep irate pat tics havv - ^ nr jing ^ th(? dirt . c ti 0 Hs given me) 

which w.v as high up a» M* • ; li!rmjan(1 ,. llir . >r ,. Hu t nut the nun*,fe. t 
there arc destroyed npwm-' d * , crv considerably mom il vuiujc. Minute 
prevented, we should ! a je «ae j’ 1773 , in .ho Fifth u: «, 

of the Govern ■ . • extermination,’ ‘extirpation, and the like, 

App. No. 45.—M. I ho wor.. ir0 p,. ro u-u furv, ird so as to convey 

although found In the exUrpaMott proposed. was. that of tins 

ommcoui impressions. r *‘® j-• ^ n „t a war against the people, but 

power of one or two Rolnlla chi.u. , vho | la a u - a ;ucd their possessions by the 
against a few military adventurers, who nwx 
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Shortly after this decisive affair, the army marched to 
the city of Bissouly, which was near the centre of the 
Rohilla country, with the intention of passing in quarters 
the season of the rains. At this place had arrived before 
them Nujuf Khan, with the army of the Emperor. In 
obedience to the treaty between the Emperor and Vizir,, 
they had marched from Delhi to assist in the reduction of 
the Rohillas ; but, before they reached the scene of action, 
the rapidity and vigour of the English had terminated the 
war. Nujuf Khan demanded partition of the country, and 
of the plunder, according to the conditions on which the 
countenance and co-operation of the Emperor bad been 
procured. The Vizir did not dispute tho treaty, a copy of 
which tho Emperor had sent to Colonel Champion ; he 
alleged, however, that the counterpart, which was in his 
own possession, expressed a condition that his Majesty 
should take the field in person ; and that the breach of 
that article annulled the contract. “ But when tho coun¬ 
terpart,” says Colonel Champion, “which he put into the 
hands of my interpreter, came to be examined, it appeared 
there was no such stipulation, nor did it ever exist even 
verbally.” 1 The decision of the English Government is 
tho next incident in the scene. Instructing on this subject 
the commander of their troops, when he had as yet sent 
them only a surmise, and the treaty had not been produced, 

sword, who were constantly at war with their neighbours and with each other, 
and whose forcible suppression was the legitimate object of the King of Delhi, 
or the Nawab of Oude. So far was the contest from being national, that tho 
mass of the population of Rohilcund consisted of Hindus, hostile both in 
religion and policy to their Afghan rules, to whom the name Rohillas is some¬ 
what incorrectly confined. Even amongst the Afghans, however, there was 
but a partial combination, and several of the Sirdars joined the Vizir. °ne 
of the many pamphlets put forth by the virulent enemies of Hastings (Origin 
and authentic narrutivc of the present Mahratta and laic Rohilla War. Rond. 
178 1,) unblushingly affirms that fiOO,000 families of husbandmen and artists 
had been driven across the Jumna, and that the Rohilla provinces were a. 
barren and uninhabited waste. An equally false representation i-< cited tram 
the Parliamentary Register, 1781, by Hamilton, according to whom, the num¬ 
bers expelled were about 17,000 or 16,000 meu with their Ounille: . none being 
included in the spirit of the treaty, excepting such as were actually found tn 
arms. The Hindu inhabitants, consisting of about 700 , 000 , were no otherwise 
nth ted by it tliau experiencing a clumge of master", to which they had beett 
frequently accustomed. Hamilton, History of the Rohilla Afghans, 2l>8. 
These statements nil proceeded from personal hostility to Hustings, aud had 
no foundation in genuine humanity. It is evident thnt the son iit Hafiz. iU- 
though the most grievous consequence of hostilities was ms fathers death, 
entertains no suspicion tlmt there was anything atrocious in the transaction, 
and he expresses no personal resentment towards the chief actors in the. 
revolution.—W. 

* App. No. 4fi, sup. 
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treaty violated. 

^Mg^^gements (they say) with the Vizir aro to aid him 
in the conquest of the Itohilla country; and if he is opposed 
by Nuiuf Khan or the King himself, you are to pay no re- 
card to either. Wo cannot (they add) entertain so bad 
an nniniou of the Vizir as to suppose him capable of acting 
in avowed breach of a treaty; but if any plea of that kind 
should be made for contesting our right to occupy any part 
of the Kohilla country yot unconquored, it will bo proper 
to put to him the question, whether such treaty does exist 
or uot l If lie should acknowledge such a treaty, you must 
undoubtedly abstain from further hostilities in abetment 
of his breach of faith.” Yet, after they were fully satisfied 
of the existence of such a treaty; and not only of the capa¬ 
bility, but the resolution of the Vizir to act in avowed 
breach of it, they laid their commands upon the English 
general, to abet and support him, because “ it is our inten¬ 
tion” (say they) “ to persevere in pursuit of the object which 
originally engaged us in the present enterprise, aud to adhere 
strictly to our engagements with the Vizir, without suffer- 
iug our attention to be diverted by foreign incidents or 
occurrences,” 1 that is, by solemn treaties, or the breach of 
them. 

From Fyzoolla Khan au early application arrived, offering 
to come to the camp upon the faith of tbo English, and to 
hold the district which had belonged to his family as a 
dependant or renter of the Vizir. His offers, variously mo¬ 
dified, were frequently repeated, with groat earnestness, 
llut. the Vizir persisted in his declaration, that he would 
allow no Itohilla chief to remain on the further side of the 
Oanges; and only offered him one of tho districts in the 
Dooab which had been recently conquered trom the Mah- 
rattas Fyzoolla Khan, with justice, observed, that this 
tho Mahrattas would take from him the first time they 
returned to the country. 

Towards the end of July, the united force* of the 
, apd Vizir marched toward* Fyzoolla Kban, who 

English anu vi ( oa th . gkirts of tho mountain, 

Qur.° At the beginning of September they 
cams near the enemy, and, ae the Vizir began to exhibit a 
strong desire of au accommodation with tho Bolullus, 
an active intercourse of letters and messengers ensued, 
i Letter of 23rd May, and I4th July, App, ut supra, No. 2., 
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Whether his mind was operated upon by the approaching 
arrival of the new councillors at Calcutta, or the dread 
which he pretended of assistance to Fyzoolla Khan from 
1774. the Mahrattas and Afghans, he now made offer of terms to 
which a little before he would not so much as listen. Ho 
proposed to make Fyzoolla collector of the revenues, or 
Zemindar, of the whole territory of Rohilcund, allowing six 
lacks of rupees per annum for his own expenses. But this 
offer, and even that of a jaghire of ten lacks of rupees, in 
the Rohilcund country, were rejected. The Roliillas 4 vero 
so advantageously posted, with works thrown up in their 
front, that it -was necessary to advance by regular ap¬ 
proaches, and the army were so discontented, on account 
of hardship, arrears of pay, and ill-usage, either real or 
supposed, that the general was doubtful of their steadiness 


ai d order. After several days, in which the approaches 
were earned on, and the scouting parties of both armies 
were frequently engaged, it was at last agreed, that Fyzoolla 
Khan should receive a jaghiro of fourteen lacks and seventy- 
five thousand rupees in tho Rohilcund territory, and 
should surrender one-half of all liis effects to the" Vizir. 
Tims terminated the first Rohilla war. 1 

Before closing tho account of tho events to which tho 
visit of Mr. Hastings to Benares gave birth, it is necessary 
to mention its effects with regard to the deserted Emperor. 
Upon receiving from him the grant of thedewannee, or tho 
receipt and management of the revenues of Bengal, Babur, 
and Orissa, it was agreed that, as the royal share of those 
revenues, twenty-six lacks of rupees should be annually 
paid to him by the Company. His having accepted of the 
assistance of the Mahrattas, to place him on tho throno of 
his ancestors, was now made use of as a reason for tolling 
him, that the tribute of these provinces should be paid to 
him no more. Of tho honour or the discredit, however, of 
this transaction, tho principal shore belongs not to the 
Governor, but to the Directors themselves ; who, in their 
letter to Bengal of the 11th of November, 176*8, had said, 
" If the Krnpcror flings himself into the hands of the Mau- 


‘ Soo the correspondence. Fifth Report, ut supra, App. No. 27, uml Col. 
Chatnpirm’s Ion/ defensive U tter. Ibid. Ami. No. 45. /ve also No. 2B of the 
Bcnan) li enilea.in tho Collection of Treati-.;, 6 m:., with the native princes, 
printed In 1612. R<(i*pwrc, and some dependent districts, fonpetl the territory 
bestowed upon Fyxoolltt Khan. 
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any other power, wo aro disengaged from him BOOKUVT 
may open a fair opportunity of withholding the chap. i. 

twenty-six lacks wo now pay him.” 1 Upon the whole, - 

indeed, of the measure dealt out to this unhappy sovereign, 1771. 
depriving him of the territories of Corah and Allahabad, 
depriving him of the tribute which was due to him from 
those provinces of his which they possessed, the Directors 
bestowed unqualified approbation. And though they con¬ 
demned the use which had been made of their troops in 
subduing tho Country of the ltohillas; they declare frankly, 

“ We, upon tho maturest deliberation, non firm the treaty 
of Benares.” a 

The circumstance upon which, in summing up the ac¬ 
count of his administration to his honourable masters 
Hastings advanced the strongest claim to applause, was 
the alleviation of the pecuniary difficulties of the Indian 
government, and tho improvement of the revenues. In 
the letters from the Bengal administration to the Court of 
Directors, under date 22nd August, and 17th October, 

1774, after presenting the most flattering picture of tho 
financial situation to which tho government was happily 
exalted, they advance a confident prediction, that in tho 
course of tho ensuing season, the whole of tho bond debt 
would bo discharged. 3 And in that, representation of tho 
state of Bengal, which was published by Mr. Hastings in 
1766, he declares, u W hen 1 took charge of the government 
of Bengal in April 1772, I found it loaded with a debt at 
interest of nearly tho same amount as the present; and 
in less than two years I saw that debt completely dis¬ 
charged, and a sum in ready cash of the same amount ac¬ 
tually accumulated in store in. tho public treasuries.” * 

This boosting exhibits some remarkable features, when the 
facts are sufficiently ascertained. No improvement had 
been made in the productive powers of the country, which 
is the only permanent a id satisfactory source of an im¬ 
proved revenue. The gross revenues of tho year ending 
in April 1772, 3,13,63,8114 current rupees ; the gross rev e¬ 
nues of that euding m April 1774 were only 2,76,By>50. 

Hardly had any improvement been made in the not 
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receipt. That for the year ending in April 17* 
16,88,538 rupees, equal to 2,373,650/.; that for the year 
ending 1774, was 2,20,56,919 rupees, or 2,481,404/2 In the 
next great department of financial administration, the ex¬ 
pense of the civil and military services, instead of any 
retrenchment there had been an increase. In the year 


ending in 1772, the civil service is stated at 154,620/., the 
marine at 52,161/., the military at 1,164,348/., and the 
total expense, exclusive of buildings and fortifications, at 
1,371,129/.* In the year ending in 1774, the civil service 
is stated at 159,537/., the marine at 53,700/., the military 
at 1,304,883/., and the total at 1,518,120/. 3 In the year 
1772, the proj>ortion of the military expense, defrayed by 
the Nabob of Oude, was 20,786/.* In the year 1774, the 
proportion defrayed by him was 131,430/. 5 In the follow¬ 
ing year, that ending in April 1775, there was a slight im¬ 
provement in the collections, which may in part be 
ascribed to the measures of the preceding administration ; 
and there was a total cessation of war which produced a 
reduction of the military expenditure, remarkable only for 
its minuteness. The gross collections amounted to 
2,87,20,760 rupees, the net receipt to 2,51,02,090, or 
2,823,964/. ; the civil service to 231,722/., the marine to 
36,510/., and the military to 1,080,304/. ; total, 1,349,836/.: 
and the proportion this year borne by the Nabob of Oude 
was 240,750/.® It thus abundantly appeal's, that nothing 
so important as to deserve the name of improvement had 
arisen in the financial administration of the Company. A 
pecuniary relief had indeed been procured, but from sources 
of a temporary and very doubtful description ; partly from 
tho produce of the bills drawn in such profusion upon the 
Company, by the predecessor of Hastings ; partly from the 
reduction of the allowance to the Nabob of Bengal, from 
thirty-two to sixteen lacks *, but chiefly from the plunder 
of tho unhappy Emperor of the Moguls, whose tribute of 
twenty-six lacks per annum for the dewannee of Bengal 
was withheld, and whose two provinces Corah and Allah¬ 
abad wore sold for fifty lacks to the Vizir ; irom the sale 
of tho Kohiilas, the extirpation of whom was purchased at 


1 Fifth XU-port, lit supra, p. 7 and 35. 
* Hm.i. j». : 5 
Ibid.p. 35. 


2 Ibid.p. 8. 

* Ibid.p.8. 

6 Ibid.p. 41. 
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ne samo eagerly coveted lacks; and from tlie pay 
and maintenance of a third part of the troops, which were 
employed in the wars and dominions of the Vizir. With 
regard even to the payment of the debt, an inspection of 
the accounts exhibits other results than those presented by 
tho declarations of the President. 


Year ending 
in April. 
1772 ... 

1774 ... 

1775 . 


Debts nt 
interest. 


Other debts. 


Sl 


BOOK V. 
cnAr. n. 

1774. 


Balances In the 
Treasuries. 

C.R.65,09,04l ... 1,07,84,520 ... 52,48,4S0. 

21,62,994 ... 1,17,71,486 ... 95,41,795. 

1,23,95,598 ... 90,68,584 ... 87,05,871. 1 

Upon this statement, if we compare the year in which Mr. 
Hastings began his administration, with that in which it 
ended, we see a prodigious deterioration. If we compare 
it even with that which follows, the total amount of debt 
in 1772 was 1,60,30,000 rupees ; in 1775 it was 1,77,68,584, 
which is an increase of 17,41,455. The only improvement 
appears in the balance of cash, which in 1775 exceeded 
the balance in 1772 by 58,86,557 rupees. Deducting 
from this a sum equal to the increase of debt, there 
remains 41,45,102 rupees, by which alone the state of 
the exchequer, after all the calamity which had boon pro¬ 
duced to supply it, was better in 17'’' 5 than had been 
in 1772. 


CHAPTER II. 

Commencement of the Xew Government—Supreme Council 
divided into two Parties, of which, that of the Govtrnor- 
General in the Minority—Presidency of Bombay espouse 
the Cause of Ragoba, an ejected Peshwa—Supreme council 
condemn this Policy, and make Peace with his Opponents 
—Situation of the Powers in the Upper Country, Nabob 
of Oxide, Emperor, and iVujuf Khan— Pecuniary Corrup¬ 
tion, in which Govern# -General seemed to be implicated, 
in the cases of the Ranee or B urdwan, Phousdar of Hoog- 
Icy, and Mutiny Begum— Governor-General resists .Inquiry 
*—Nuncomar the great Accuser—He is prosecuted by the 


i Fifth Report, ut supra, p. 8,30, 42. 
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Governor-General—Accused of Forgery, found guilty, and 
hanged—Mohammed Reza Khan, and the office of Naih 
Suhah restored. 

T HE operation of the new constitution framed by the 
Parliament of England, was ordained to commence in 
India after the 1st of August, 1774. The new councillors, 
however, General Clavoring, Mr. Monson, and Mr. Irancis, 
who, along with Mr. Hastings and Mr. Bar well, wero elected 
to compose the board of administration, did not arrive at 
Calcutta until the 19th of October. On the following day 
the existing government was dissolved by proclamation, 
and the new council took possession of its powers. On 
the proposal of the Governor-general, who stated the 
necessity of a few days, to prepare for the council a view 
of the existing state of affairs, and to enablo Mr. Harwell, 
who was then absent, to arrive ; the meeting of tho Board 
was suspended until the 2oth. On the very day on which I 
its deliberations began, some of the discord made its ap¬ 
pearance, which so long and so deeply embarrassed and 1 
disgraced the government of India. Tho party who had . 
arrived from England, and the party in India, with whom 
they were conjoined, met not, it should seem, with minds 1 
in the happiest frame for conjunct operations. Air. Has¬ 
tings, upon the first appearance of his colleagues, behaved, 
or was suspected of behaving, coldly. And with jealous 
feelings this coldness was construed into studied and j 
hiuniliating neglect. In the representation which the 
Governor-general presented of the political state of the j 
country, the war against the Rohillas necessarily attracted 
the principal attention of the new councillors : and, un¬ 
happily for tho Governor-general, presonted too many ap- , 
pearances of a doubtful complexion not to excite the desire 
of elucidation in the minds of the moat candid judges. : 
An obvious objection was, its direct opposition to the fre¬ 
quent and urgent commands of the Court of Directors, not 
to engage in offensive wars of any description, and to con¬ 
fine the line of defensive operations to the territorial limits j 
of themselves and allies. The reasons, too, upon which tho 
war was grounded ; a dispute about the payment of an in¬ 
considerable sum of money, and the benefit of conquest, to 1 
which that dispute afforded the only pretext; might well 
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STATE OF THE COUNCIL. 

^ Auspicious foundation. When the new govern¬ 
ment began tho exercise of its authority, the intelligence 
had not arrived of the treaty with Fyzoolla Khan ; and an 
existing war appeared to demand its earliest determina¬ 
tions. °To throw light upon the field of deliberation, the 
new Councillors required that tho correspondence should 
be laid before them, which had passed between the Go¬ 
vernor-general (such is the title by which tho President 
was now distinguished), and the two functionaries, the 
commander of the troops, and the agent residing with the 
Vizir. And when they were informed that a part indeed 
of this correspondence should bo submitted to tl\eir in¬ 
spection, but that a part of it would also be withheld,'their 
surprise and dissatisfaction wore loudly testified, their in¬ 
dignation and suspicions but little concealed. 

As reasons for suppressing a part of tho letters, Mr. 
Hastings alleged, that they did not relate to public busi¬ 
ness, that thoy were private confidential communications, 
and not fit to become public. 

It is plain that this declaration could satisfy none but 
men who had the most unbounded confidence in tho pro¬ 
bity and wisdom of Mr. Hastings ; and as tho now Coun¬ 
cillors neither had that confidence, nor had beou in cir¬ 
cumstances in which thoy could possibly have acquired it 
on satisfactory grounds, they were not only justified in 
demanding, but their duty called upon thorn to demand a 
full disclosure. The pretension erected by Mr. Hastings, 
if extended into a general rule, would destroy one great 
source of tho evidence by which tho guilt of public men 
can be proved; and it was calculated to rouse a suspicion 
of his improbity in any breast not fortified agauo, il.y 
the strongest evidence of his habitual virtue. 1 Nothing 
ooul * d bo , : unate for Mr. Hastings than In, 

.. rtniv condemned the rendition of the c«rro«: <*iul«n<e f 
1 The Directors n ° . • disohmnre, which ''.crc never <>•« •■" ; but 

ami sent rupcatdl Mjgrj f a o«cnt. -Tho conduct of nur into 

arraigned the very pr P - n ,,. t . K , p r < s.-lent to prepare histrui ttotv, for 

Count 11," siy they, bi em ‘ i(f Su j ^.uiowla, without urlonn.r them 
Mr. Middleton ww»nt a«* ' , it . and approbation, w«w very 

to be submitted to thv i 1 . at no such Independent or 

Improper And .i. 'wjt-'d, to anr Governor, • 

aeparata authordybt; ^ tl vu .. i, ut t ...t all mstr.irtiens tu puhhc .iipsnis 
or to any other )>o«»nn whttt^evt , u nvi )orlf. of tho Mv.-.. rs, before 

belaid before the Council, and 1 _ 0 - ixvc.ulter, 1775, 

thoy bo corned Into execution. A 1 ' 1 10 
null l:. .» rt, nc vipro, Appendix. «o. 
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against the Rohillas, and the suppression of his corre¬ 
spondence with Mr. Middleton. The first branded his 
administration with a mark, which its many virtues were 
never able to obliterate, of cruel and unprincipled aggres¬ 
sion ; and the second stained him with a natural suspicion 
of personal impurity. Both together gave his rivals those 
advantages over him which rendered his subsequent admi¬ 
nistration a source of contention and misery, and involved 
him in so groat a storm of difficulties and dangers at its 
close. 

Of the Council, now composed of five Members, the three 
who had recently cume from England joined together in 
opposing the Governor- General, who was supported by 
Mr. Bar well alone. This party constituted, therefore, a 
majority of the Council, and the powers Q f government 
passed in consequence into their hands. The precipitation 
of their measures called for, and justified, the animadver¬ 
sions of their opponents. Having protested against the 
suppression of any part of Middleton’s correspondence 
they were not contented with commanding that, as at 
least a temporary expedient, his letters should bo wholly 
addressed to themselves : they voted his immediate recall ; 
though Hastings declared that such a measure would dan¬ 
gerously proclaim to the natives the distractions of the 
government, and confound the imagination of the Vizir, 
who had no conception of power except in the head of the 
government, and who would consider the annihilation of 
that power as a revolution in the state. The governing 
party, notwithstanding their persuasion of the injustice 
and cruelty of the Rohilla war, and notwithstanding their 
ignorance whether or not it was brought to a close, directed 
the ('ommauder-in-•Chief, in the first place, immediately 
upon receipt of their letter, to demand payment from the 
Vizir of the forty lacks of rupees promised for the extir¬ 
pation of the Itohillos, 1 and of all other sums which might 


1 On the supposition of the Injustice of tho Rohilla war. theso forty locks 
Mu-at to hnvi h en paid, not to tho Company, hut t > tho hu Horen ■. .Suk-iul- 
iluwlu ought t«. Pure Uvn com tilled to restore the unhappy refuses to 
homes, nmi to make compensation, lint neither th" patty, who now ,, >j. 
i Mi nil Hu* | .''m 11 of ratrinncnt, though they reprobated the lcr«|,ti|, N * 01i 
imr the Court of iMru. toi l, Inmuh tlmv t olmiioly • omh iuto-U it. cv* i utl«<ri d 
a M*h lor u»o restoration of th. oxpalrhih d .md plnndi n'd ltoiiiihvi k iw n 
l)»» thing of 4Miiii)i<rtifttail *hi for their loss, or nllorlntiun to thrir ml*orli *, »»i»ii*<r 
'•o' of tltslr o.vo r'lvi'htipi, or tl, of tho Vo o. tin- • r> •»'•••'•« Jufcfu*, linn:, 
to*. a cheap vh luu to them; atulJJicy wore so much Urn hut oxniviblo 
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upon his other engagements. Provided a real ina¬ 
bility was apparent, he might accept not less than twenty 
lacks, in partial payment, and securities for the remainder, 
in twelve months. And they directed him in the second 
place, to conduct the troops within fourteen days out of 
the Rohilia country, into tlio ancient territory of Oude ; 
and in case the Vizir should refuse compliance with tlio 
prescribed demands, to withdraw the troops entirely from 
his service, and retire within the limits of the Company’s 
dominions. Before the despatch of these instructions, 
intelligence arrived of the treaty with Fyzoolla Kliau ; of 
the payment of fifteen lacks by the Vizir, from the share 
of Fyzoolla Khan’s effects ; of his return to his capital, for 
the declared purpose of expediting payment to the Com¬ 
pany of the sums which he owed ; and of the intention of 
the English army to march back to Ramgaut, a Rohilla 
town near the borders of Oude. In consideration of these 
events the Governor-General proposed to suspend the 
peremptory demands of money, and the order for the re¬ 
call of the troops ; and to proceed with more leisure and 
forbearance. But every motion from that quarter in favour 
of the Vizir was exposed to the suspicion of corrupt and 
interested motives ; and the proposal was rejected. Tito 
directions to the Commander were no further modifh d, 
than by desiring him to wait upon the Vizir at his capital, 
and to count the fourteen days from the date of his inter¬ 
view. The Governor-General condemned the precipitation 
of the pecuniary demand as harsh, impolitic, and contrary 
to those rules of delicacy, which were prescribed by the 
directors for their transactions with the native princes, 
and which prudence and right feeling prescribed in all 

left recall of the 

troops as a broach of treaty, a violation of the Company’s 
faith tantamount to a declaration that all engagements 
with' the Vizir were aimulied, and affording to him a 
motive and pretence for eluding payment of tlio debts, 
which if his alliance with the Company continued, it 
would ho his interest to discharge Doth parties wrote 

than tin* Vizir and Mr. Huatiiwh h\tt thwiiclor* iu the xene rtonliM lb in- 

Him! 
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^jAho strongest representations of their separate viows of 
these circumstances to the Directors ; and the observa¬ 
tions oi one party called forth replies from the other, 
to a mischievous consumption of the time and attention, 
both in England and in India, of those on whose undi¬ 
vided exertions the right conducting of the government 
depended. 1 

Shortly after his return from the expedition against the 
Itohillas, Suja-ad-dowla, the Vizir, whose health was already 
broken, began to show symptoms of a rapid decay, and ex¬ 
pired in the beginning of 1775, when his only legitimate 
son, who assumed tho title of Asoff-ul-dowla, succeeded 
without opposition to the Subahduree of Oude. Mr. Mid¬ 
dleton had already returned, and Mr. Bristow was now 
sent to supply his place at tho residence of tho new 
Nabob. The majority in Council resolved to obtain from 
' possible despatch, tho sums of money 

(luo I.V the father, hut to consider all onen-emonts by 
which they were bound to tho late Nabob as dissolved bv 
his death, and to make any assistance, which they might 
hereafter afford his successor, the result of new purchases 
and payments. A treaty wus at last arranged on the 21st 
of JFuy, by which it was agreed, that the Company should 
guarantee to Asoff-ul-dowla, tho provinces of Corah and 
Allahabad, which had been sold to his father; but that 
tho Nabob in return should cede to the Company the ter¬ 
ritory of the Raja Cheyto Sing, Zemindar of Benares, 
yielding a revenue of 22.10,000 rupees ; that he should 
rai.su the allowance for the service of the Company’s bri- 
gadoto 2,60,000 rupees per month ; and should pay, us 
they fell duo, tho pecuniary balances upon the engage¬ 
ments of tho lato Vizir. Mr. Hustings refused his pnno- 
i of these tarn 

uuy cm piitable construction of the treaty with the Into 
Vizir, extorted from the mere necessities of the young 
Nabob, and beyond his power i<> fulfil. Tho conduct of 
the Diroot* rs vas peculiar. In their letter of the J.Mh 
' uj"-. ion of tho 


« Src ihe 1 -am-nty m the Appendix, No*. U, 4f», mid 4G of the I ;rth 
r, Hi r.i. iht/ nrc a- o !>. iv ''..mid i.» tlr- Mimitei of i. Tl d< iun 
. .i chnitfOi and once : 

■ exhibited on the trial of Mr. Hast 

minmi Hail. 
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^feoiiSifto disregard the treaties concluded with the late 
Nabob of Oude, they say, “ Although the death of Suja-ad- 
dowla may render it necessary to make new arrangements 
with his successor, wo cannot agree with our Council, that 
our treaties with the State of Oude expired with the death 
of that Nabob.” When they were made acquainted how¬ 
ever with the new grant of revenue, and the now allowance 
on account of the troops, they say, in their letter of the 
-24th of December, 1776, u It is with singular satisfaction 
~ ve observe at auy time the attention paid by our servants 
to the groat interests of their employers; and it is with 
particular pleasure wo here signify our entire approbation 
of the la to treaty concluded with Asoff-ul-dowla, suc¬ 
cessor of Suja-ad-dowla, by which such terms are pro- 
cured as seem, to promise us solid and permanent advan¬ 
tages.” 1 

Tho new Board of Administration had early aunounccd 
to tho distant Presidencies, that it had assumed the reins 
of government, and w*as vested with controlling power 
over all the British authorities in India. It had also re¬ 
quired from each of the Presidencies a representation 
of its political, financial, and commercial situation; and 
found a scene opened at Bombay, which it requires a notice 
of some preceding circumstances rightly to unfold. 

The Mahratta sovereigns, or ltajas, were assisted, accord¬ 
ing to the Hindu institution, by a council .<1 eight Brah¬ 
mens, who shared among them the principal office* of the 
-tate u The official name of tho chief of this council was 
Peahwa, upon whom tho most: important parts ol the 
business of government devolved. According as the plea¬ 
sures the indolence, or the incapacity of the sovereign 
withdrew him from the management of affairs, the import¬ 
ance of this principal sen ant was increased: and a pro- 
portiouablo share of tho dignity and power of 
reign passed into his bauds. In a rude slate of "wo*.- > 

appears not to bo dim. alt for the mrtueuce and dignity ot 
the servant to outgrew that of the master, who b»>mos 
too weak to resume the power which ho has nnpiudently 

1 Viftli Report, supra, -with • *;‘ s * 4i m r ut rc 

were imututva t, Jjttajcc. *e 1** . 

MohnilUs, i. 335.—W'. 
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The minister leaves his office and ascendancy 
the son makes it hereditary; and the sove¬ 
reign, divested of all but the name of king, sinks into an 
empty pageant. Such was the course of events in the 
case of the mayor of the palace in France, in that of the 
Cku-vua in Tunquin, 1 and such it was, besides other cases, 
in that of the Pesliwa, among the Makrattas. In the reign 
of the Raja Sahoo, who was but third in succession from 
Sivajee, Viswanatk Balajee had raised himself from a low 
situation in life to the rank of Pesliwa. Sahoo was a 
prince devoted to ease and to pleasure ; and the supreme 
powers were wielded, with little check or limitation, by 
Yiswanath Balajee. He assumed the name of Rao Pundit, 
that is, chief of the Pundits, or learned Brahmens, and 
made the Raja invest him with a sirpah , or robe of office, 2 
a ceremony which ever since has marked the succession of 
the Poshwas, and appeared to confer the title. Yiswanath 
was ablo to leave his office and power to his son Bajerao 
who still further diminished the power of the sovereign ; 
and finally allowed'him not so much as liberty. The I, , 
was confined to Satarah, a species of state prisoner; while 
the Pesliwa established his own residence at Poona, which 
henceforth became the seat of government. The brother 
of Bajerao, Jumnajee Anna, though a Brahmen, led the 
foices of the state ; he attacked the Portuguese settlements 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay ; and added Salsettc and 
Bassein to the conquests of the Mahrattas. The family of 
the Peshwa prided themselves in these acquisitions; 
affected to consider them as their own, rather than the 
property of the state ; and showed a violent attachment 
to them, as often as, either by force or negotiation, the 
alienation of thorn was attempted. The vicinity of those 
territories to the British settlements at Bombay, brought 
the interests of the Company in contact with those of the 
Mahrattas ; and the terms of a commercial and maritime 
intercourse were somewhat inaccurately framed. Bajerao 
left a son,named Bao, who was slain in the battle of Paniput; 
and Jumnajee Anna, his brother, left two sons, Nanah, 


1 See ihc tU'tlqne da Tunkin, pnhllnh 1 l In T.<imlon, in 1811, from 

ihc i :»ivr . of M. <lc la I>»-aflchi;rc, a i n ru’li lui^ionary, who lmil spent twentv- 
»i.\ yvnr* in the country. 

J l he SSrpa au honorary dress, not particularly a rcbo of office.*—W. 
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so Bajee Rio, and Ragonaut Rao, with the former 
of whom, as Pesliwa, the Presidency of Bombay, in 17oG, 
concluded a treaty. The Mahrattas agreed to exclude the 
Butch from all intercourse with their dominions, and to 
give up Fort Vittorio, Hematgur, and Bancote, in cs- 
chango for Gheriah, which tlio English hud taken from 
Angina the pirate. In 1761, Bajeo Rao, or Nanah, died, 
of grief, it is said, for the death of Bao, and left two sons, 
the oldest Madhoo Rao, the other Nurrain Rao, both 
minors. The hereditary succession of the Peshwas had 
now so firm an establishment that tho title of Madhoo 
was not disputed ; and the burden of government, during 
the minority of his nephew, devolved upon Ragonaut Rao, 
more commonly known by the name of Ragoba. 1 

It bad fared with the Mahratta government, us it com¬ 
monly faros with extended dominion under the rude policy 
of tho Last. The government of the provinces was con¬ 
fided to the ehioi military leaders, and the more distant 
and powerful of them, os the vigour of the central go\ em¬ 
inent relaxed, acquired independence. Of these inde¬ 
pendencies, the most important by far was that of the 
Bhonslas, which, together with Cuttuek, a part of Orissa, 
included tho whole of the vast province, or region of 


i This *bort tueonnt m tho text uf tho rise nf tJir p .v- r of the 1 '. : hwa anil 
of li! lUjHM-iulantft, I-. .1 . i ri'-s < t in v l.r.'i. ics. Tho usurp.:»..m all rvr.l 
po«< I - by tin* 1 Wiw» did Mot take 1-1.1 o till tho -leuth of if;• LUjn, nmi u.v 
riot tlm work of Yuwaualh. lie w.n not .ncci dctl, us u mnit.'r of course, hr 
Ills ■•»«, lhiUrno. win. wits n-.L uppelutc l IVsliv.t until seven months ef • • 
his father’s death, anil Ids non, n second liajirao, by whom the ascendant-) 
w.ii obtained, succeeded to tin. ilUe of iTshwa i.uly after *mto ojT]w>*itinu. 
Hi i asrcnindizcment w«ui rantcr'afty ow*iu H ' to Shui/s low intr fail ui Into a state 
ot mental imbecility gome time bvfnra ills ilcutli, and to hb having left no 
sm-f. x«or. Kajn Kam, who was placed upon the throng, and was a grandson 
of hivali, had l-vcn kept concealed tunm, - nt jjliao’s reijrtt, and f-tne doubts 
of hi* right to tho "nccBMkm were onterumiul. The lV-Iovad u viirr in Ids 
areesston notexuirUy itnve add tionnl power to the minister. With respect to 
the dwt'emlunt* of the dint Uajirao the wlndej- ei rene. ir . 

U iiiriiu left no son named liar*, nor r. the ■ uf his hratl.t r. > ho-o 
proper name Chtmnajl Appa, named Unjirou and Uago;:i!!i They were in 
lact iwt ‘Inmniiir* sons, bttt Bnjiru s ; thereuntil Unjlruu being dhl.tu-ina! o-l 
from hi* lilt her hv the term Bnh.lw l hi term li.t- .. or more . ■ art- il. JHuo. 

is no name but an vpdlu t medium: liter liy ■ brothertmt applicable («• an? 
S audit wastin’ familiar up; -•Uatlot, et w . ln O„ . rui.mwl. the 

ion ..f ( Mnin.dl Appa, a» thi out.. ’-V »V .h« i lid .ji ftd.ni- • "V Mi.-.i- 

cotniniUKled at the hital battle of V Uill.Ut, tintl lialnjl IVjuMo died "UmwI. 

not mend v lor hi . eonsln’s death, bnt tho disgrace u.d danget In which the 

Mahratta state was plunged. It Is true that on nil po m* connected with 
Uahrauu Ubury. wo now have lu Captain I)uii ‘ exc ll.-vt m-rk it bi tter 
cmdftihau wai’m the author, reach wine, hi wtm, l.ut the mat' rt.iu t0 
. :.U'C«!». wen. capable. Mt a more M 

know betue both of persons and • vents.—W. 
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•erar. The next in point of magnitude, of tho separate 
Maliratta kingdoms, was the province of Guzerat, which 
had been wrested from the Mogul empire by Pillajee 
Guicawar, or the herdsman, and its goveniment rendered 
hereditary in his family. Besides these independent 
princes, two chiefs, Ilolkar and Sindia, possessed extensive 
dominions in the province of Malwa, and in the regions- 
bordering on the territories of the Raja of Bcrar and the 
Nabob-vizir. And there were inferior adventurers, who in 
other parts had acquired a sort of independence, among 
whom the most remarkable was Morari Rao,> who had 
acted a considerable part in the long struggle between 
tlio French and English in the Carnatic, and possessed the 
tort of Gooti with a considerable district on the frontier 
of the Nizam. All these powers acknowledged a nominal 
dependence upon the government founded by Sivaii; and 
a sort of national feeling was apt to unite them against a 
foiugn enemy. But their connexion was voluntary and 
they scrupled not to draw their swords against one mo- 
ther, and even against the Peshwa, upon any provocation 
or prospect that would have engaged them in hostilities 
with a different foe. 


1 he Brahmen council of eight, known also by the name 
of Mutseddies, or ministers, had been reduced to a low 
station in tho government, during the vigour of tho pre¬ 
ceding Peshwas. The weak and divided councils of a 
minority and lcgency offered a tempting opportunity to 
endeavour the recovery of the influence which they had 
lost. By intriguing with Gopicaboy, tho mother of‘Mad- 
hoo, they succeeded in creating jealousies between the 
m-phew and tho uncle; and in the end tho uncle was 
stiippod of his power. Tho IVlutseddics and Gopicaboy 
ascribed to Thigonaut Rao a design to elevate himself to- 
tho office of Peshwa, and treacherously to deprive his 
nephew ; of their dignity or their lives. Tho Regout de¬ 
scribed his opponents as an ambitious confederacy, leagued 
with a dissolute intriguing woman for the purpose- of 
grasping the p-wers of the state. Tho account of the 
transaction which the ministers themselves drew up for 


1 III wran Of a family highly .1i-»tlngulslu;d In Maliratta lilrtorr, and waa 
w-rrwitmrv Scnofutl. or Coniinumlcrdn-Chkf, tut relinquished hiiVlaini for k 
UniUrlJ grant from the iLija.—\y 
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Ugfish government 1 is marked with strong impro- BQOK V 
babilities. Hitherto, moreover, the members of the Peshwa chap. n. 
family, instead of supplanting, hod acted with the greatest “ 

harmony in supporting, their head. And if Ragonaut Rao 
had aimed at the supremacy, of which no other token ap¬ 
pears than the accusation of his enemies, prudence would 
have taught him, either to usurp the authority from the 
beginning; or to leave but little time for his nephew to 
gather strength. After the fall of Ragoba, the power of 
Mutseddics, during the nonage of Madhoo, was without 
control; and they employed it, after the manner of Hindus, 
for the acquisition of enormous riches. As the years 
however, of the Peshwa increased, he displayed some vigour 
of mind, and began to restrict the power of this cabal; but 
died at an early age in 1772* At his death he bore a tes¬ 
timony to the fidelity of Ragoba, or his distrust of the 
ministerial confederacy, by releasing that relation from 
confinement ; giving him the guardianship of Narraiu 
Roa ; and vesting him with the regency during the nonage 
ot that prince. A short time elapsed before the intrigues 
of the Mutseddics with Gopicaboy, and the influence of 
Gopicuboy with her son, stripped Ragoba a second time of 
his power and his liberty. Dissensions, however, arose 
among the Mutsoddies themselves. Siceuram Baboo, who 
had been raised by Ragoba from a menial service in his 
household, to the office of I)ewan, or financial minister of 
the state, had taken the lead in ull the preo ding intrigues 

» See Fifth Report, ut supra. Appendix, No 35. 

Wc now fowvss bti’.u i auUinr.lv for these transi t , ms, than that which 
has misled the text into nu imperfect ami incorrect relation uf them. From 
Pan s Muhrulta ll'ston . mul Col. Jirltfips’ Secret Conespomlcnoe of tlio Court 
of the Peshwa, from 1701 to 1772. (1'i .R. U. Society, vol. ii. p. !0 f .U, con-ist- 
IniT chiefly of Madlnt Run's letters wc learn to appreciate the character of 
M tillm lliio, us an Intelligent umi .uniubl' prince, who c-mshlcrabiy outlived 
the period of his * noivjL'O.’ dytnr at the age "f twenty-eUchr, ancl distinguish* 
inir himself by great abilities b-.th in the cabinet mid the Held. MU uncle, 

It'mobn was a restless antbllm prince, pornetuAlly endeavouring to usurp 
the’supremacy, and < easnm-illy effect v>. Ills purpose, l.y Ms noplmw'a 
Auxiriv not to expose ttic stnt' to dung. * trom without, ly intestine dUeun- 
J The 1’c.siiiva llimlty • mhllshod Ins ati’.hmit v, and cym]»cll<-.i Ids uncle 
tn submit but newr failed to trout him uith < -mmlcrat on. ami i% nientlumid 
lnr .mxt was re* onclled to him at Ids de.th. Tlio «lgbt • «.uhintin» to 
V buui all Vhe livdTdiic »rd-s i-,nU..l. l.a t v tj MCc to *lo v..:h i:. or 'i.idhu 
Ml, ofir d his whole confidence In Nan* lumavcos. and the 'eight minla- 
tcra ahev wer! not all Urahnaiuis) of the old Maliratta constitution had ceased 
t<> exist * " The usurpation the Uaju » authority li**l aupersrdcd that of the 
clciit I'lirdhaii-.*' Mohr. Mi t 11. 23": and again. •• them mini-tors (seven of 
wli*, u arc named) were dLstinct from the Furdliani ot Siv*}i and Shau.” 

It). MM.— W. 
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against his former master, and had acted as chief of the 
ministerial combination. 1 Another of the ministers, how¬ 
ever, Nanah Furnavese, now attained the foremost place 
in the favour of Gopicaboy and her son ; and the principal 
share of the power appeared ready to fall from the hands 
of Siccaram Baboo. In these circumstances a conspiracy 
was formed against the life of the young Peshwa. who is 


.'•aid to lmve rendered himself odious by his follies and 
cruelty. The commander o£ the guards was gained ; who 

forced his way into the palace with a body of men, and 
cut down the prince in the apartment of Ragoba, to whom 
ho had Hod for protection. It was believed in Poonri, 
at the tnuu, according to tho report of Mr. Mostyn, 
the English resident, who was upon the spot ; that a party 
of the ministers wore engaged in this transaction ; and 
that Siccaram Baboo was at their hood. It is to them 


that. Ragoba himself ascribed both the conception and exe¬ 
cution of thu plot. But when tho party of Siccaram 
Baboo regained the ascendancy, and chased Ragoba from 
the throne, they accused him of having alone been the 
author of his nephew’s murder, and repelled or shifted the 
accusation from themselves. 2 

Upon the death of Narrain Rao, Ragoba was immediately 
acknowledged Peshwa; received the sirpah, or robe of of¬ 
fice. from the pageant Raja; and was complimented i 
ministers of foreign states, among others by tho English 
resident, in the same form as was usually observed on tho 


1 Sukarara Uapoo who had been nominated by Madlm Iiao, nn 1;Ls brother’* 
prim- minister, v. .** of a respectable Mnhratta descent, and wts cho.-cn c- 
pactaily, bectumu ha was more !nvtmrab'y <lh»po*ed towards Kagnnuth than the 
other imi.Uicrs luirlnu acted under him, not in a ramtul capacity, but iu Ids 
Karkoon «ud 1 >r* in, . onhdential manager of hlB affairs, and cuiimiander of 
hi* forces. Duff, ii. 243. 

u i-roMi the information collected by Cupt.Duff, (hero In tittle un ii i llial 
Naru'.n luo --.a murdered m con»i f|uani <• of n plot whldl in ii'tn.i'* I with 

i? ,* niMh, to ...Itintdf frr-Mi «lot* tillttn. Mini make hit nephew uptlu m 

hi« r .t»’Sti. Mnrh lie snicr was the moderate and general opinion Mimnn«t fhe 
M Thai I'n »nu)ovl end. d totally tm Narmn l( • l> aUlibuii'd to U»© 

intwf«tvaa' of * person not named in thn leaf, blit who was more atod 

Pi (in. i !i.'l"n* i. I'.vc i n ir nude aiul id* iti*plwiwri». than any other i»r-on; 
till, was V-.im I live llu> wife ot Un^nimtll, * lm had “ *1? 

l iUa tlye, the mother ot Mu.llm * > w Jin 

lia in Mild o h tvo *Hert | the paper init by ItugotUlkb b> the Ittld* In hi the 
dwlu; hunr»\ NUtle rmilg them to Mr* Narnia lino, mtn mi "rder for HII in .<■ 

I, ,,.. i ,f Nil. ..I" It • (...re, ter. « a|>t. 1 * 'll ’• * • red im 

in. lath yt >»r of IU«atfu Ilia lullM one iImmo* at « hay, hnl the fMlhg* uni 
Uiihi ■!> < | a [ idi Im.i '.find them i''P, .flines, lh- o.it attbrtiunata to his 
lYvtiiin.i . p.i.ui to hu dome lie .mid .1 but lit* enemies loved him. Duff. 

II. -i’/U—W 
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_^ w4A G f a pesbwa. From the beginning of bis admi¬ 
nistration, the new Pesbwa acted with a visible distrust of 
the Mutseddies. He forbore appointing Siccaram Baboo 
to the office of Dewan, and performed the duties of it him¬ 
self This conduct ensured him the hatred of the mini¬ 
sters. An army seemed tlio best security against their 
ambition and million ; ami under the pretext of avenging 

the .mcrottcluiM iitH which the Subahdur of the Deccan, the 
Xi/am, according to the English phrase, had made upon 
the Mohratta territories during the confusions of the go 
voru incut, ho levied an army against that neighbouring 
prince. A union however was formed between the two 
hostile parties of the Mutseddies; his principal officers 
were debauched from their allegiance ; and through their 
treachery, ho sustained, in an engagement with the Sub- 
alidar, a total defeut. 1 To supply bis pecuniary necessities, 
which were extremely urgent, he marched towards the 
south, to exact a long arroar of Chout from Hydor, and 
from the Nabob of Aroot. With Hydor ho hail compro¬ 
mised his claim, by accepting twenty-five lacs of rupees, 
and ceding to him in return the three provinces of Mud- 
gewarry, Ilanscootah, and Chunderdroog. But he was re - 
Called from prosecuting his desigu against Mohamuiod Ali, 
by intelligence, that the ministerial confederacy had raised 


an army; that they were joined by the forces of the 
Subahdar; that they had proclaim, d the widow of Narruin 
Roa to be 'with child ; and under pretence of scouring her 
offspring,had carried her to the fort of Poorunder. llagobti 
met, and, by a well-concerted stratagem, gained a decisive 
victory over his foes. But after he was within a few miles 
of Poona, ho was struck with a panic, upon intelligence, 
that the two chiefs, Holkar and Sindiit, were gained by the 
minihiorinl party; and ijuittlng his army in secret with a 
i.mall body of men, he d. d n. I Ju/.erut, where Dovmd Uuo 
Quid war engaged to uppoii him His army dispei-nd ; 
1 b.lkar and Sindia, whether previously engaged, or n-.w led 
to the determination, joined the Brahmen cabal; tlie 
widow id Narruin Rao Wa aid to have been d«div« u d of 


» wn , no dofcftt for there w«u no a tuMi lliore a v<*ry <|ni<.t. and 

ou iKmtli’i nfirSo \vrjr ini provident recoin, iliati n with the M*am. C apt. 

.- ^ v th ” . . 

ia »Uont. fiminlc*l ot» information II 'V. 
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; and the confederacy agreed to support the i>re1 
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sions of the infant. 

The fact of the birth was immediately disputed ; and it 

1775. 

is evident that the affirmation of the ministers ought to 
have been for ever disregarded ; because, whether or not a 
child was born of the widow, and whether a male or female, 
their conduct and pretences would have still been the 
same. By withdrawing the pretended mother from the 
perception or disinterested witnesses; and by shutting up 
with her, as was generally affirmed and believed, a numbei 
of pregnant women in the same fort, they rendered it im¬ 
possible that evidence of the reality of the pretended birth 
could ever bo obtained ; and for that reason it ought never 
to have been believed. 1 

At the time when Ragoba fled to Guzerat, the country 
was distracted by the rival pretentions of the two brothers 
Futty Sing Guicawar, and Qovind Kuo Guicawar. In the 
time of the Pcshwa, Mudhoo Rao, Futty -Sing, by means it 
was said of bribes, to the ministerial junto, obtained, 
through the authority of the Pesliwa, succession to the 
Musnud of Guzerat, in prejudice of his elder brother 

1 This is a very extraordinary armament : it is admitted that the birth of a 
child was probable, and yet it i> assorted, tlutt the fact ought never to have 
l, t en believed, because it was impossible to prove its occurrence by actual 
testimony. Even if this were true, it would not be u reasonable ' round of 
disbelief; but it was not true, for there was abundant evidence; and although 
an interest in making out ;i case may be u reason f- r receiving such testimony 
, it J i jectlon. Snt h 

would render almo' t cveiy doubtful matter incapable of proof. The present 
c ue however, is wholly mis-stated. There was not only evidence, hut un¬ 
impeachable evidence. ITom information furnished by General Briggs, »t 
appears that Kagoba had two Vakeels at Purandliur immediately am t tm 
wumg l’cshwa s »*lrth, and his own daughrer, 1‘myu B>e, tin wife «» I «*‘* 
d mat ip Itnii Bl ettikur, w is in the room ut the moment of the infants binn. 
Sim ami hn-husband, with w-ral other persons, hud M en brought T " 1 
r.indhar, u.d wera detained there by Nunn l urnavc-c, that there nngt.i ye 
no dout-t nMiut the tilth. Capt.JUiff remarks lliut the onl> c,ri ’“ r n ‘*‘‘‘ ,V. 
which .’died any mi pici-m upon the event, was, the av-enibi.ige i o • 
pregnant women in the forties- ■. with the Intention, ns it was lontt .*»»»*«r 
ported, ti .* i Clunioi By, hould be delivered of a g.rl. « ln ^ri .l,«i thcsf 
be substituted for it. An equally plausible report, however, s uk. , 
women were uvea,hied that a wet-nurse might In- .elected m; ; 1 { 

Whatever w«s the cm.*, of thin arrangement, General ‘ : ‘r.U of tUe i 
neither Kagunaili nor hi* party ever disputed the «»« '"J" “J> 

IW hw„-M birth; and frtpt.liuif also sum- . that n<> dut ljp t ‘ * ■, 

„l,„ MnOrmr'I. ;t 1. -ma. by 111. striking morohlw" »' III. to imiii., tin 

kbw.iSb lb.... 'll..' m ,fling b.. b.rlb W"» «> «''‘ '! ,c | 

feet iniormation nml -r-auhty ot the Em.Ibh Hiilhuriih ul B. mlhu> . and .n«. 
reatUlv udnptrd in th* text, spj arrntly Mr m* oHWt reason, that: the nibUkcn 
notion Umt tlie minister:, v< rc Brahmans.*—W. 
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When the office of Pcshwa, however, do- BOOK V. 
volved upon Rggoba, he acknowledged the title of Govind cuap. ri. 

Rao. Govind Kao proceeded to levy war upon his brother; - 

had gained over him various successes in the iield ; and 17: ’ 3 - 
was actually- besieging him in his capital city of Brodorah, 
when Ragoba came to claim his protection.- 

It so happened that a similar contention at the same 
moment divided the kingdom of Berar, and ranged one of 
the rivals on the sido of Itagoba, the other on that of his 
adversaries. Jannajeo, the late Raja, died without issue. 

He had two brothers, Shabajoe the elder, Moodajee the 
younger. Jaunajee, before his derniso adopted the son of 
Moodajee, then a minor, and named him his successor. 

Shabajoe and Moodajee disputed to whom the guardianship 
of the minor, and the regency of the kingdom, should 
belong. Shabajoe claimed as the elder brother ; Moodajee, 
as tho parent of the Raja. And to determine their pre- 
tontions they involved the country iu a violent and de¬ 
structive war . 8 


In looking therefore to tho neighbouring powers, there 
was none from which Ragoba could expect so much sup¬ 
port as from tho English at Bombay. To them, accord¬ 
ingly, ho offered terms of alliance. And thero existed cir¬ 
cumstances, in tho state of that Presidency, which induced 
the members of the government to lend a favourable ear 
to his proposals. Salsutfe uml Basse in, with their depen¬ 
dencies, had beon strongly coveted for some years. In 
tho letter to the President and Council of Bombay, tilled 
the 18th of March, 1708, tho Directors said, “Wo recom¬ 
mend to you, iu the strongest manner to use your endea 
yours, upon every occasion that may offer, to obtain those 
places, which we should esteem a valuable acquisition. 
We cannot directly point out the mode of doing it, but 
rather wish they could be obtained by purchase than war.” 4 
In the following year they expressed high approbation of 


i circumstances of ilio dispute are very differently told by Lmtr, li 

^ To'th* document# adduced in the Fifth Keport, ut «upra. aid tlio nneo- 
tlotes related by a mail who UuJ busms to Hit o uu.rN 4 tb.it .if the b- t fiib.nned 
of hi* countrymen, Mr. Jinnee V'orbea, la his Oriental Mmnoirs, t!ie UUceuth 
«iul two subsequent chapters. , 

j || Vl , noted bine tuition, Sdlcijca wui killed In actio i e urly In 17.3. 
Mohr. Hint. ii. alb.—W . 

• Fifth Itvport, Appendix, No. 47. 
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Y an attempt to obtain them by negotiation; and add, 
chap. ii. “Salsette and Bassein, with their dependencies, and the 

- Mahrattas’ proportion of the Surat provinces, were all that 

D/5. we seek for on that side of India. These are the objects 
you are to have in view, in all your treaties, negotiations, 
and military operations,—and that you must be ever 
watchful to obtain.” 1 In more earnest prosecution of the 
same design, Mr. Mostyn arrived from England, in 1772, 
with instructions from the Court of Directors, that ho 
should be sent immediately to negotiate with Madhoo Rao, 
the Pcshwa, for certain advantages to the settlements on 
the coast of Malabar, and above all for the cession of the 
island and peninsula of Salsette and Bassein, which added 
so much to the soouiity and value of Bombay. The result 
of this negotiation tended oidy to show that, pacifically 
at least, the coveted spots were very unlikely to bo ob¬ 
tained. 

In the mean time tho Presidency had engaged them¬ 
selves in a dispute with tho Nabob of Baroach, upon whom 
they advanced a demand for the j&oorza, a species of 
tribute, formerly yielded by Baroach to the government of 
Surat; 2 and for indemnification of an overcharge in the 
customs, which for the six preceding years had been levied 
on the merchants trading under the Company’s protection. 
The. more effectually to enforce the demand, a body of 
troops was sent to invade the Nabob’s territory ; but after 
proceeding so far as to attack his capital, they wore oblig ed 
to abandon the enterprise, and return to Surat. This ex¬ 
pedition tho Directors condemned in the severest terms ; 
as involving the Presidency in expense, when it was under 
tho greatest pecuniary' difficulties ; os unskilfully con¬ 
ducted; as disgracing the Company’s arms ; and, oven if 
successful, promising no proportional advantage. r ihe h u- 
prome authority, weakened by it.- distance, prevented not 
the subordinate from raiding a new expedition out of the 
first. The Nabob of Baroach, despairing of his power to- 
resist the arms of the Company, repaired to Bombay, and 
represented his inability to comply with their heavy de¬ 
mand, amounting to thirty-three lack a of rupees. Among 

1 Mali ltot^iti, p. OU. E;.tract if a general l°U rr * March, 1 «<>D. 

- Surat tv«» Mill t-o.-cruel n..uui..illy b, •> M-n ul K.»Ik.1., who wan. Itovttur, 
uw, in .t ({icjii on i urn, -o i-viuiciit upon the Company. 
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.-tloiis expedients to which lie had recourse for con¬ 
ciliating the favour of the Bombay administration, and ob¬ 
taining a mitigation of their claims, he recommended with 
great assiduity the conquest of Guzerat; which he repre¬ 
sent ed as easy, and promised to assist them with all his 

resources. The presidency lent him a very favourable ear. 
After great discussion, an arrangement was concluded at 
the end Of tfovi mber, 1771. A species of military alliance ; 
a sum of four lacks of rupees to be paid by instalments ; 
the privilege of levying all duties on those who traded 
under the protection of the Company in the territory of 
Baronch ; the erection of an English factory ; and exclusion 
of all other Europeans excepting the Dutch, who had a 
previous establishment ; were the advantages which the 
treaty promised to the English. Before the lapse of a year 
the Presidency began to accuse the Nabob of an intention 
to elude his agreement. After the question was left un¬ 
determined in the Committee, it was decided in the Coun¬ 
cil, with the censure of the Court of Directors on the 
former expedition lying before thorn, to send an armament 
t© ohaciifie the Nabob, and wij><• oil'the form* r <(’ • oe 

their arms. Now' indeed tho enterprise succeeded ; the 
Nabob was ruined ; and the Presidency settled the division 
of the revenues with Futty .Sing on the same terms on 
which they had formerly boon shared between the govern¬ 
ment of Guzerat and the Nabob. 

The assassination of Natrain Rao, and tho succession of 
Rugoba, announcing a weak and distracted government, 
appeared to the Council to present a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for accomplishing an object which their honourable! 
masters had so much at heart, the possession of Salsette 
:'iid Bassein. In their select consultations, on the 17th of 
September, 1773. they agreed to instruct Mr. Mostyn, their 
resident at Poonah, to improve diligently every eircum 
stance favourable to the accomplishment of that event; 
and on no account wl it ever to leave the MahratU capital. 
Baroaoh, and several of the recent acquisitions, u| I-ort 
Vittorio, and Hajapore, were off., rod in exchange. Rutin 
their letter to the Directors, of the 1 2t\i of January. b,4, 
the Council declare tho disappointment of all their endea¬ 
vours ; and their opinion that no inducements w mid pre¬ 
vail upon tho Mahmthuj willingly to part 
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.rite possessions, so justly the object of the Cornpc 
esire. They next represent the violent distractions of 
the Mahratta government; and the opinion, which they 
had received from Mr. Mostyn, that Ragoba would be 
either assassinated, or deposed. With this event, say they, 
“ our treaties with the present government may be deemed 
at an end.” The violent competitions for the throne, and 
consequent weakness of the state, might afford them, re¬ 
leased us they would be from all engagements, an opportu¬ 
nity of acquiring those important possessions by what 
appeared to be the ouly means of acquiring them, force of 
arms; and they signify to the Court of Directors their de¬ 
termination not to lot the occasion be lost, provided their 
pecuniary situation would permit, and the circumstances 


of Itagoba, which some recent intelligence represented as 
not yet desperate, should bo found to bo such as the Resi¬ 
dent described. 

After the despatch of this letter, Ragoba had returned 
upon his enemies ; gained the victory, already mentioned, 1 
over their forces in the field ; lied from his army to Ouze- 
rat j and opened a negotiation with the Presidency ; when 
towards the end of November, 1774, intelligence was re¬ 
ceived at Bombay, from the Company’s resident at Goa, 
that great preparations were making by the Portuguese 
for the recovery of their lost possessions ; and, in particu¬ 
lar, of Salsette and Bassein. The accomplishment of this 
project appeared to the Presidency not only to cut off all 
chance of making this favourite acquisition for the Com¬ 
pany, but to give to the Portuguese the command of the 
passes into the interior country, and the power of harass¬ 
ing, by what imposts and restrictions they pleased, the 
trade of the English. They came, therefore, to the resolu¬ 
tion preventing, at all events, the fall of Salhotte and 
Bassein into the hands of the Portuguese ; and, for that 
purpose, regarded no expedient so good as of taking pos¬ 
session themsolv'ca. It was agreed to signify to lhigoba, 
with whom t-hoy wore treating, that, it woh a measure 
purely of precaut ion, and in no reaped iuttiide l to inter¬ 
fere with his rights. To avoid an immediate rupture with 
the Muteeddies, the Resident was instructed to make to 
them a similar declarat ion ; and to renounce all intention 
1 Vide aiipra, p. 004. 
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Salsctte and Bossein in opposition to the will BOOK V. 

the existing government at Poona. On the l*2th of chap. ii. 

■December a considerable force set out from Bombay ; it - 

carried by assault the principal fort in Salsetto on the 
28th ; and, without further opposition, took possession of 
the island. 1 

The negotiation was not interrupted with Ragoba. 

The Presidency regarded him as tho rightful Peshwa. 

They expected, and with good reason, that their assistance 
would place him, without much difficulty, on his throne ; 
and though he adhered with obstinacy to tho possession 
of Salsotto and Basseiu, ho offered territorial dominion 
and revenue to a large amount in the neighbourhood of 
Surat. Amid these proceedings, arrived, on the 7th of 
December, the letter from the Supreme Council in Bengal, 
announcing the accession of the new government, and 
requiring an account of the state of the Presidency of 
Bombay. It was answered on the 31st, when accounts 
were rendered of the acquisition of Salsotto and Basseiu, 
of the negotiation with Ragoba, tho intention of tho Pre¬ 
sident and Council to grant him their assistance, and the 
rcosous which guided them in these acts anil determina¬ 
tions. In the interval between tho adjustment anil execu¬ 


tion of tho treaty with the Ilagobu, be was brought to an 


action by the army of the Ministers ; deserted in the 
battle by a body of Arabs, on whom ho depended, and 
obliged to fly from the field with a small body of horse. 
This disaster the majority of the Bombay Council deemed 
it an easy matter io retrieve ; as Ragoba still lmd powerful 
adherents; as the Ministers were noithor united nor 
strong ; and the union of the English troops with his 
army would render him more than a match for his oppo¬ 
nents. They resolved, therefore, “ not to give up tho great 
advantages which they were to reap by tho treaty, when 
ao fair an opportunity occurred.' 5 Ragoba made his way to 
•Surat, and a treaty was concluded on tho 6th of March, 
1775, by which ho now yielded up Sulsc'te and Basseiu, 
with the Mahratta share of tho revenues of Barcach and 
other places in the district of burnt, to the amount, upon 
the whole, of a revenue of twenty-two and u half lacks of 


rupees. His army, with that of Qovind IIao, made good 
> FMli Report, ut ea ra, p. 09. 
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heir retreat to the fort of Copperwange, about fifty coss 
from Cambay, and were joined by the English, under the 
command of Colonel Keating, on the 19th of April. The 
detachment consisted of eighty European artillery, and 
160 artillery Lascars, 500 European infantry, and 1400 
Sepoys, with a field-train of twelve pieces, besides two 
mortars and several howitzers. The whole amounted to 
about 25,000 men in arms. 1 

The army of the Mutseddies had been deserted by 
Sindia, with 12,000 of the best horse; Shabbajee Bonsla^ 
who favoured their cause in Berar, had been cut off by his 
brother, who befriended Hagoha; the fidelity of Holkar 
was held in doubt; and tho Nizam, though he received 
their concessions, and promised assistance, always evaded 
performance ; but they were still superior in numbers to 
Ragoba and his allies. 


As soon after conjunction as possible, the English com¬ 
mander proposed to advance towards the eueniv, who 
were encamped on the banks of tho Sabermatty. After a 
few indecisive rencounters, finding they could not bring 
tho enemy to a general action, the English, in concert 
with their allies, resolved to march toward the south, and 
penetrating to the Deccan, arrive at Poona before the set¬ 
ting in of the rains. The enemy, as soon as they disco¬ 
vered their intention, laid waste tho country in front, and 
destroyed tho wells. At last, on the 18th of May, having 
reached the plain of Arras, on which they hud given 
Ragoba his recent defeat, they advanced, and commenced 
a cannonade upon the rear of the English and their ally. 
The enemy were received with great gallautry; but an 
officer of Jh.goba, having treacherously introduce d as par¬ 
tisans a body of hostile cavalry, 2 between the advanced 
party of tho British army and the line, some confusion 
ensued, and the first company of European grenadiers, by 
a mistake of the officer commanding thorn, began to re¬ 
treat, and were followed in a panic by tho rent of the 
party. Considerable execution was then performed by tho 
enemy’s horse ; but so destructive a fire of grape and 


• rorbc». Oriental Memoir*, li. 32. 

1 Mure coiifaviou i» wild to have ari.*oi» from the irrr^ular hiterpoilUon of 
how. but It Is nut ruieriLfOd to trc.u licry t»y Col. KcaUng himself. 
i\\n. of Unhraltas, ii. 209.—W . 
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f immediately poured upon them from the British 
/"us compelled them to seek their safety by quitting 
the hold. The loss of Europeans, seven officers and eighty 
men, mostly grenadiers, beside 200 Sepoys, rendered this 
an expensive victory; wliile the want of horse, and the 
backwardness occasioned or excused by the want of pay of 
the troops of Rogobo, made it impossible, by an active 
pursuit, to derive from it the advantages it might other¬ 
wise have given. The rear of the enemy was attacked in 
crossing the Norbuddah, on the 11th of June, where they 
lost many lives, and were obliged to sink a part of their 
guns. After this rencounter, they hasted out of the pro¬ 
vince of Guzcrat. And as Ragoba’s troops refused to cross 
the Nerbuddah till they obtained satisfaction in regard to 
their long arrears, it was resolved, as the season of the 
rains was at hand, to suspend the progress of the expedi¬ 
tion. Dhuboy, a fortified city, about fifty miles horn 
B a roach, convenient for receiving reinforcements and sup¬ 
plies, was selected for quartering the English ; while 
Hagoba encamped with his army at Beliapoor, a naaa on 
the river Dahdor, at ton miles distance. The favourable 
complexion of Ragoba's affairs produced, among other 
consequences, the alliance of Futty Sing. His overtures 
were made through the English ; and, Goviud Run being 
previously satisfied by thr promises of Hagoba, tho terms 
of a treaty wero agreed upon in tho mouth of July. To 
the English lie consented to confirm all the grants within 
the Guicawar dominiums which had been yielded by R i- 
goba ; and to make further concessions in perpetuity to 
the annual amount of about one million seventy-eight 
thousand rupees. 1 To Bagoba ho engaged himself for the 
usual tribute and aid to the Poonu durbar ; and, what was 
of unspeakable importance on the present enmrgoncy, for 
the sum of twenty-six lacks of rupees. to bo paid in sixty 
days. The English and R ago la had thus a pruspuct. of 
marching to Poona in the next campaign, with a great 
augmentation of resources, and a friendly country in the 
near . 55 

‘ There 1* a strange cxatfccration : Ihe cessions to the Comiui.y *<m< tho 
G«u?kwttr> shore of the menua of Bnroach, ami three vUl emulated at 
2,1.1,000 rupee*.—Hist. ■ Mali. 11. 3"3. W 

M I ■ rl . )io j ; ; ■ It OWOOr of 

Uio BrltUh detuebinem, (five;' us, though leas of Uu. . iiui-‘Vn than of oiho, 
objects, our best particulars, iu the chapter* xvi. tu X'.. of hh Oriental 
Mcujoire. 
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We have seen that the Presidency of Bombay informed 
chap. ii. the Directors by letter, on the 12th of January, 177-4, that 
the Mahratta government was in a peculiar crisis, ™ ni 
such an opportunity now occurred of acquiring Sal set c 
and Bassein, as they had very little intention of letting 
escape. The Directors, as if anxious to allow time for the 
conquest, replied not till the 12th of April, 1775, when 
their answer could not be received at Bombay in much 
less than two years from the time when the measure was 
announced as on the verge of execution. Nearly six montbs 
aftor the place was reduced by their anus, ami governed 
by their authority, they sat down to say, “It is with much 
concern we learn from your records, that wo arc not likely 
to obtain Salsette from the Mahrattas by negotiations. 
We, however, disapprove your resolution to take posses¬ 
sion of the island by force, in ease of the death or deposi¬ 
tion of Ragoba ; and hereby positively prohibit, you from 
attempting that measure, under any circumstances wb it- 
ever, without our permission first obtained for that pur- 
jiose .’ H 

The letter containing the account of tho capture of 
Salsette, and the negotiation with Ragoba, written by tho 
Bombay Presidency to the Supreme Council, on the 31st 
of December, was not received at Calcutta till the begin¬ 
ning of March. Before that time, however, intelligence 
from various quarters had reached them of the fate of 
Salsette j and they had written letters to Bombay, 
reprehending the Council, in severe terms, for delay¬ 
ing to send moro complete information. Vested with 
a control over the other presidencies, not well defined, and, 
by consequence, ill-understoo«l, tho Supreme Council were 
jealous of every appearance of an attempt to originate 
i ant measures : desfcly of their authoiity. 

This jealousy, and a desire to carry their own importance 
high, distinguished the party in the uow Council, which 
now, by forco of numbers, engrossed the powers of the 
government. They looked, therefore, with a very evil eyo 
upon the audacity winch, in a subordinate Presidency, so 
near the time when the Supreme Council wore to assume 
the reins of government, ventured upon so great a mea- 
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e conquest of Salsette, without waiting to be 
horizcd by their .sanction, or deterred by their prohibi¬ 
tion. The letter from Bombay was answered on the 8th 
of March, with a dry remark, that all observations on the 
capture of Salsette were rendered useless by the tardiness 
of the information. The Council, however, declared their 
express disapprobation of the connexion with Ragoba; 
and two days after the treaty with that chieftain was 
signed, commanded that all negotiation with him should 
be suspended till further instructions were received. On 
the .‘31st of May, arrived from the President and Council 
of Bombay a letter dated the 31st of March, with informa¬ 
tion of the conclusion of the treaty with Ragoba, and the 
departure of the troops for his support. On this occasion, 
the Governor-General took the lead in the condemnation 
of the President and Council of Bombay; denouncing their 
procedure as “unseasonable, impolitic, unjust, and un¬ 
authorized ; ’ and lie proposed, that they should be pe¬ 
remptorily enjoined to cancel the treaty, and to withdraw 
the troops immediately from assisting Ragoba, except in 
the three following cases:—“ 1. That they should have 
obtained any decisive advantages over the enemy; 2. That 
they should be in such a situation ns might render it 
dangerous to retreat; 3. That a negotiation should have 
taken place between Ragoba and liis opponents.” The 
Governor-General afterwards professed that he Jia<l gone 
beyond his real sentiments in these terms of condemna¬ 
tion, in hopes to moderate by that means the violence of 
tho opposite party. In this expectation, if ever formed, 
he found himself deceived. The majority passed tv. 
solutions, which form as singular a combination as the 
history of practical politics presents. They voted the 
condemnation of the treaty with Ragoba, and the imme¬ 
diate recall of the troops, subject to no consideration 
whatever but that of their safety. And they voted that a 
negotiation should be immediately opened with the Mat- 
seddies, to arrange a treaty of peace, and obtain confirma¬ 
tion of Salsette and Basaein. They condemned the Pre¬ 
sident and Council of Bombay, for taking part m the 
quarrels of the Mahrattas, and for declaring for one party 
in opposition to another. The themselves 
whut they themselves condemned, and were most offeotu- 
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^ {y and irresistibly declaring in favour of the miniate 
against Ragoba. Other negotiators jiroceed to discussion 
with as fair a colour oil their pretensions as they can, am 
as much power in their hands as they are able to retain . 
not that honourable men will aim at advantages which aic 
unreasonable and unjust; hut that they may be secure 
from the necessity of submitting to any thing which is 
unreasonable and unjust. The English rulers began with 
declaring themselves to bo in the wrong, and strippmg 
their hands of power ; as preliminaries to a negotiation 
with a people uniformly insolent and rapacious in propor¬ 
tion to their strength ; who never hoard the proposal of a 
concession but as an avowal of weakness ; and could not 
conceive that any government ever yielded any thing 
which it, was able to retain. Of all the OOOrBes which it 
was in the power of the Supreme Council to pursue, thoy 
made choice of that which w s decidedly tho worst. By 
fulfilling the treaty with Ragoba, thoy would have easily 
established his authority, and obtained the important con¬ 
cessions to which lie had agreed. If they resolved* as they 
did, to countenance the ministers, they might, nt any rate, 
have made their terms before thoy exalted their preten¬ 
sions by the annihilation of the power which would have 
made them compliant. And if they had inclined to act 
t he part of really useful and pacific neighbours, they might 
have arbitrated between the parties with decisive and 
happy effect. 

Tho Supremo Council resolved to treat with tho minis¬ 
ters at Poona by an agent of their own, without tho inter¬ 


vention of tho Presidency of Bombay, in whose depart¬ 
ment the Mahratta conn try was situated, and who wore 
best acquainted with tho character and circumstances of 
tho people. 1 Colonel Upton, who was selected for the 
service, departed on the 17th of July, with letters to 
Siccaram Baboo, as liQad of the ministerial party ; ami 
with instructions to in a is t upon SaJsotte and Hussein, as 
indisi«ousablo conditions in the agreement which woe pro¬ 
posed. It ia worthy of remark, that he was furiibhod ulao 
with a letter to Ragoba, which was to he presented to that 
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/case of his success ; and then to form an intro** BOOK V. 
ftoa negotiation. 

A letter from the Governor and Council of Bombay, 
dated the 22nd of August, reached the Supreme Council 
in the beginning of October. These rulers complained 
severely of the disgrace which was thrown upon their 
Presidency, by compelling them to violate a solemn treaty, 
and dopriving thorn of the power of negotiating with the 
neighbouring states. Such a loss of dignity in a great 
branch of the government could not fail, they said, to 
affect injuriously the interests of the Company. They 
denied that they had been guilty of any wilful disrespect 
to the Supreme Council. The nature of the circumstances 
required that they should act without delay ; the posses¬ 
sion of Salsette and Bassein, required that they should 
declare in favour of one of the Mahratta parties; and 
many considerations induced them^to give the preference 
to Ragoba. They pointed out the unhappy effects, even 
upon the negotiation with the ministers, which would 
result from the recall of the troops, and the ruin of Ra¬ 
goba ; and stated that they had deputed to Calcutta a 
member of their Board, upon whoso representations they 
still hoped, that their treaty would bo executed, and that 
the great advantages of the connexion with Ragoba would 
not be thrown away. Their deputy displayed both zeal 
and ability, in hia endeavours to make an iiupie.ssion upon 
the Council. But the majority adhered to their first de¬ 
terminations. Colonel Upton was, howe ver, instructed to 
make some stipulations in favour of Ragoba: and the 
Presidency at Bombay was authorized to afford a sanc¬ 
tuary, in case of personal danger, to himself, his family 
and attendants. That Presidency was also directed, not¬ 
withstanding the breach of the treaty with Ragoba, to 
retain possession of the districts which had been yielded 
by Futty Sing, till the conclusion of a definitive treaty 
of peace. 

The Council had for some time been waiting with im¬ 
patience for tho account of the arrival of their negotiator 
at Poona. In tho beginning of January. I77fi, they re¬ 
ceived lot tors from the ministers, which contained a com- 
nmutary on tho policy of annihilating R'gobu, at tho 
moment of commencing a negotiation with his enemies. 

vol. m. : F V 
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These letters displayed a high tone of complaint, am 
even of menace. They expressed a disinclination, on t le 
part of the ministers, to submit their pretensions o 
discussion; and threatened a renewal of hostilities, im 
less the places which had been taken were immec 1 a «- „ 
restored. , 

Letters, dated the 5th of January, received from 9° ° ne , 
Upton on th^l2th of February, announced his arriva a 
Poona, and a favourable reception. Other letters receive* 
on the Gth of March, and dated on the 2nd of February, 
brought information of difficulties impeding the negotia¬ 
tion. “ The ministers imagine,” says Colonel Upton, “ that 
I must treat with them at any rate :—And that I have 
vastly exceeded my instructions, by asking a surrender ot 
Salsottc and Bassoin.” They ask me,” says he, “a thou¬ 
sand timos, Why we make sucii professions of honour ? 
How disapprove the war entered into by the Bombay 
government; when we are so desirous of availing our¬ 
selves of the advantages of it ?” Despairing of compli¬ 
ance with all his demands, the Colonel proposed to relax 
in the affair of Bassein, and to ask for something else in 
its stead. 1 

On the 7th of IS larch, a letter dated the 7th of February 
arrived ; and announced that the negotiation was broken 
off. The ministers insisted upon an immediate renuncia¬ 
tion of Salsette, and would not allow so much as time for 
consulting the government. “ In five or six days more.” 
says the Colonel, u I am to leave Poona Dliur, and they will 
thon fix the time for the expiration of the cessation of arms. 
I told them, 1 expected time to advise all our settlements be¬ 
fore the renewal of the war ; but 1 suspect them of taking 
every advantage.” He added, which confirmed the repre¬ 
sentations made in defence of the connexion with Ragobft- 
“If throe or four companies of Europeans, a small de¬ 
tachment from the corps of artillery, and two or three 
battalions of Sepoys, wore embarked from Bengal to join 
the army from Bombay, wo might soon command peace 
on our own terms. For the chiefs of this country arc 
quite at a loss which side to take ; and arc waiting to see 
what the English do. a 

1 KilUt U«!{iart, at irnprn. App. No. 109. 
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> intelligence, the Council hastened to prepare 
'Avar on the largest scale. They resolved, “to support 
the cause of IUgoba with the utmost vigour ; and with 
a general exertion of the whole power of the English 
arms in India ; to act in all quarters at once ; and, by the 
decision and rapidity ©f their proceedings to taring tike 
war, if possible* to a speedy conclusionAnd all this, 
(namely, a war with the ministers, and alliance with Ea- 
goba, the very measure for which they condemned the 
Presidency at Bombay,) rather than restore Salsettc, the 
capture of which, and the alliance for its support, they 
had denounced as both impolitic and unjust! 

At the conclusion, however, of the mouth, another letter 
from Colonel Upton was received. This letter brought 
intelligence of the final compliance of the ministers on 
tli*. subject of Salsette. Warlike preparations were then 
suspended* and a treaty was at last arranged. The Eng- 
lhdi renounced Bassein, and agreed to renounce the cob- 
aions in Guzerat, provided it appeared, as the ministers 
t ained, that Fully Sing was not cut ill. d to ruuko 
them. The Mahruttas yielded Salsotto, and the siuull 
adjacent islands, of 3,500,000 rupees revenues the Mah- 
ratLa ohout, or share of the revenues of Raroaeh, amount- 
ing to au equal sum ; and a country of three lacs in tho 
neighbourhood of Baron«U. The members of the Bombay 
government comimrod these with the terms which thay 
luul obtained from liagoba ; and proclaimed their disap- 
probation. Tho concession with respect to Baroach, they 
, aul, was pretended and delusive, as the Mohrattas had no 
right to any share of its revenues. Tho ceded territory, 
not being jaghire, or free from Mahratta burdens, would 
be a source of contiuual disturbance. Tho relinquishment 
of the cessions in Guzerat was weakly made upon an 
unfounded pretence, which actually gave the riuieawar an 
iutetesi to disclaim tin right in dispute : and, upon tho 
whole, the treaty waa highly injurious to the roputai ion, 

. , and interest* of Hi' Gapnpauy. The majority in 
the Supreme Council grounded tho defenco of their mea- 
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sures upon the utility of peace ; and the frequent com¬ 
mands of the Directors to abstain from aggressive war. 1 

It had been stipulated that Ragoba should disband his 
.army within one month; receive an establishment of 
1000 horse, to be paid and relieved at the pleasure of 
government, and, of course, to act as his gaolers am 
guards ; enjoy a pension of three Jacks of rupees pm 
annum, and reside at an appointed place of abode. ” 1 1 
these terms, which lie represented as placing him in the 
hands of his enemies, Ragoba declared his resolution not 
to comply ; and having requested an asylum in one of the 
Company’s settlements, he was promised, under the license 
formerly granted, a sanctuary fur himself and his attend¬ 
ants, by the Governor and Council of Bombay. The Mut- 
seddics complained of this act of protection to Ragoba; 
and alarmed the ruling party in the Supreme Council 
with menaces that they would renounce the treat v, and 
betake themselves to war. After violent debates in tho 
Supreme Council, and great diversity of opinion, it was 
decided by the majority, to condemn the offer made by 
the President and Council of Bombay of their protection 
to Ragoba; and to forbid them to receive that chieftain 
at any of the settlements within the limits of their 
government. The apprehensions of his enemies were soon 
after allayed by the defection of his troops. And he re¬ 
tired to Surat with only 200 attendants. 

After considerable delay, and a variety of mutual com¬ 
plaints on the part of the Bombay Presidency and the 
ministers at Poona, the treaty was signed, and transmitted 
by Colonel Upton to Calcutta, on the 3rd of June, 1770. 
It is peculiarly worthy of notice and remembrance, that 
intelligence of the conclusion of this affair lmd not reached 
the Supreme Council, when letters arrived from the Court 
of Directors, applauding the treaty which the Presidency 
of Bombay had formed with Ragoba : and commanding 
thoir government of Bengal to co-operate for its f'dfUmcnt 
and confirmation. u Wo approve,” they say, “ under every 
circumstance, of the keeping of all the territories ami 
possessions ceded to the Company by the treaty concluded 
with Ragoba ; and direct that you forthwith adopt such 


1 S. c »iftJi Itaport, ut nuj rn, p, a I—19, ntxl 00—vrlUi Lht correM*.n<linc 
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_J as may be necessary for their preservation anil BOOK’ V. 

defence.”* ‘ chap. n. 


Inuring these transactions, the attention of the Supreme - 

Council was not attracted by any great event, towards the J~7G. 
powers on tho north-western frontier of tho Company’s 
empire. In Otide, Asoff ud Dowla, the new Nabob, had 
entered upon his government with an exhausted treasury. 

He was oppressed by the debts due to the Company, and 
by their importunate demands of payment; his troops 
were mutinous for want of pay ; his inability to maintain 
them had produced a reduction of his army ; he had dis¬ 
missed the ministers of his father, and surrounded himself 
with favourites; distraction prevailed in his family and his 
government; his character was vicious and weak ; and 
e\ery commotion on his frontier alarmed the Supreme 
Council for the safety of his dominions. Flying parties of 
the Mahrattas harassed the neighbouring countries ; and 
leports of more formidable enterprises excited the appre¬ 
hensions of both the Nabob and his English friends. 

During the summer of 1776, it was rumoured that tt league 
had been formed by the Emperor, tho Mahrattas, tho 
Sciks, and the Kohilliis, to invade the dominions of Asoff 
ud Dowla. And the Governor-general urged the exjK;- 
diency of forming an alliance with Nujuf Klnin, to lesson 
the danger of such an association. After the expedition 
against Zubita Khan, ami the admission of the Mahrattas 
into Delhi, this leader, through the urtifice of a favourite, 
had fallen into disgrace with his master, and been reduced 
to the brink of ruin. The necessity of the Emperor’s 
affairs, and even the recommendation of ftujn-ad dowla and 
the English, again restored him to favour; and, in 1773, 
he engaged in a war with tho Justs, under an understand¬ 
ing th$t he should retain one-half of tho territory ho 
should conquer, and redgn the other to the Emperor. Ho 
had prevailed over the Jaats in the field, and recovered 
the fort and city of Agra, at the time when t he agreement 
was made, between the Emperor, and Vizir, to join in the 
war against the Kohillas. After his return from Rohilcund, 
he prosecuted hi.--, war with the Jaats . and having driven 
them, though he was- exceedingly distressed for pecuniary 
moans, from the open country, he was besieging the strong 
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V. fortress of Deig; which, after an obstinate resistance, 
« nAp. ir. yielded to his arms, at the time when the situation of th° 
neighbouring powers recommended a connexion with him 
to the English rulers. The discharge, however, of Suuiro°> 
and a few Frenchmen, from his service, was made an indis¬ 
pensable preliminary ; and as he alleged the danger at that 
moment of sending them to increase the power of his 
enemies, thougli he professed the strongest desire to com¬ 
ply with the wishes of the Compan}~, the alliance was for 
the present obstructed and postponed. The anxiety ot 
Asoff ud Dowla to receive from the Emperor, what still, it 
seems, was a source of illustration and an object of ambi¬ 
tion, the office, though now only nominal, of Vizir, was 
kept on tho rack by various interruptions ; by competitors 
strongly supi>orted, particularly tho Nizam, and by the dis¬ 
inclination. of tho imperial mind. Tho pesheush, how¬ 
ever, or appropriate offering, with five thousand men and 
some artillery, which the Nabob sent to attend the 
Emperor, arrived at a critical moment, when Zal-ita Khan 
had not only evaded payment of the revenue for the 
country which lie po>ssessed, but had taken up arms to 
support his disobedience ; had gained a victory over the 
Emperor’s forces, and was upon the point of becoming 
master of Delhi, and of tho fate of its lord. The troops 
of Asoff ad Dowla appeared in time to save this < 
trophe, and an imperial representation, in requital of this 
service, was soon after despatched, to invest the Nabob 
with the Kel&t. By interference, however, of the com- 
maridor of the Nabob’s detachment, whom Zabita Khan 
Lad duly bribed, the helpless Emperor was obliged to con¬ 
firm that disobedient chief in the territory which ho hold, 
and even to remit those arrears of tribute which formed 
the subject of dispute. 1 

During the period of those transactions, affairs of a dif¬ 
ferent description had deeply enguged tho attention of the 
Supreme Council, me 1 exoite<l the most violent >i: 

So early as tho month of Decern her, 1774, a pefitiou hud 
been presented by the Ranee of Burdwan. This was the 
title of the widow of Tillook Ohund, lately deceased, who, 
under the title of Raja, had enjoyed the Zenrindary of the 

' lit Mipta, j. 07. and App. K0. 168 (o 108. Alio Stotl'n Aurtintf- 
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JNTS OF TIIE RANEE OF BUROWAN. 

whose ancestors, as tlio representatives of its B(5£) 
Rajas, had enjoyed it in succession through the chai*. il 
whole period of Mohammedan sway. Her son, a minor of - 

only nine years of age, had been nominated to the office 
upon the death of his father ; and a considerable share of 
the power hod at first passed into her hands. Afterwards, 
by the authority of the English Government, the young 
liaja was withdrawn from the guardianship of the Ranee, 
and the affairs of tho Zemindary were intrusted to admi¬ 
nistrators of English appointment. She now complained of 
corrupt administration on the part of the Dcwan, or chief 
agent of the Zemindary, and accused the English Resident 
of supporting him in his iniquity, for the sake of the bribes 
with which the Dewau took care to engage him. The more 
numerous party in the Council decreed that the Dewau 
should be compelled to render an account of his adminis¬ 
tration ; that the Ranee, agreeably to her petition, should 
he allowed to repair to Calcutta with her son; and, as no 
inquiry into tho conduct of the Dewan could bo success¬ 
fully performed while ho retained power over the persons 

'iipojYiry substitute should 
occupy his place. These resolutions, tho Qovoruor-G unoral, 
ocompaniod by Mr. Banvoll, opposed. The (Jovernor- 
General said, that the presence of tho Ranee at Calcutta, 
whom he described a* a troublesome, violent woman, would 
be not only unnecessary, but inconvenient; that the rc- 
rnovtd of the Dcwan from his office before any guilt was 
I,vi1, would be a violation of justiceend the appoint- 
ment to that office of pennons whoso qualifications had not 
been tried, a total departure from policy and prudence. 

On the 6th of January. 1775, a lettor was received from tho 
Resident, against whom the accusations of tho Ranee were 
directed. It was drawn up in a very lofty style; the 
writer celebrated bis own virtues ; ascribed a bad charac¬ 
ter to tho Ranee ; and expressed tha highest indignation 

, wherein lay the difference between this and thnt of Mohammed Item 

Khan, and the a- Ha-Um- . t. concerned; the arret of 
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biat she had the audacity to prefer an accusation 
-Am. He professed his readiness to submit his cwu nc * ° 
examination; but required, that security should first e 
demanded of the Ranee to pay an equivalent P erul H 1 2 , 
case she failed in the proof of her charges. The pre^ ex 

for this condition was, its alleged conformity to the 
of the country. To stifle complaint, and to screen misrue,^ 
were its natural effect; and, upon this consideration, • 
majority of tho Council refused to impose it. 1 A vane J 
of accounts were presented to the Board, in which weie 
entered several sums of considerable amounts, as paid by 
the Dewan to the servants of the Company and their de¬ 
pendants, not only upon the appointment of the young 
Raja, but also upon that of his Dewan. Not less than 
3,20,975 rupees were charged to the account of the Resi¬ 
dent, his banyan, and cosh-keeper. Mr. Hastings, himself, 
was accused of receiving 15,000 rupees, 3 and his banyan, or 
native secretary, 4,600; and the whole of the sums repre¬ 
sented as thus distributed among tho Company’s >< rvants, 
since the death of the deceased Raja, amounted to 9,30,497 
rupees. 3 The authenticity of these accounts was called in 
question by the parties whom they affected; and every¬ 
thing is doubtful which rests upon the authority of Indian 
witnesses, under strong temptations to depart from truth. 
Enough does not appear to condemn any individual. 
Enough appears to render it not doubtful that money was 
upon this occasion received by the Company’s servants ; 
and enough does not appear to exculpate any individual 
against whom the charge was advanced. Mr. Hastings now 
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Um rival US YV 

• i.' i i.jpi it of ilia Select Committee, Apj>. HI. 




MR. HASTINGS IMPLICATED. 

; tone of calmness and forbearance. He accused tho 
party in the Council, by whom he was opposed, of a design 
to supersede him in his authority, and to drive him from 
his office. He pronounced them to be his accusers, parties 
to tho cause against him, and therefore disqualified to sit 
as judges upon his conduct. He declared that ho would 
not summon or hold councils for “a triumph over him¬ 
self.” Ho proposed that whatever inquisition they might 
ehoo- o to make into his conduct, they should make it in a 
Committee; 1 where his absence would save his station and 
character from degradation and insult ; and he declared it 
to be his resolution to dissolve the Council, as often as they 
should enter upon any criminating inquiry against himself. 
An occasion soon presented itself for putting his threat in 
execution. The resolution to compliment the Banco with 
the usual insignia of office, he pronounced an insult to 
nmself: declared the Council dissolved, and quitted the 
c majority resolved that a vote of adjournment 

could, as all other votes, be passed only by a plurality of 
the voices present; that if this was not the law, tho Go¬ 
vernor-general was despotic ; and that tho right which ho 
claimed was a right of impunity. They voted the first 
member of the Council into the chair, and continued 
their proceedings. 

On tho 30th of March 177•>, another accused ion occu¬ 
pied tho attention of the Board. In a representation 
received from one of the natives, it was sot forth, that tho 
Phoujdar of Hoogly was paid by tho Company 72,000 ru- 


1 It to Important to notico this proposition. HnMlnijs never objected tu In¬ 
quiry ; all lie maintained, and Judiciously maintained, own if he could have 
rtdicd upon the luipettlel jiulttumut «»f the majority of ihc ( onncll, was the In¬ 
consistency and Indignity of p emitting tho htfud of tho Government to ho 
accused tn person, during a sitfiiut of tho Council over which hr pr.oiidml, by 
every individual Who chow tu charm* titm, truly or fairly, oilh act# un¬ 
worthy of hi# placo aud t«>\vr r. lie ubjut u .-d, Jatuinally aud inntrnlly, to t!»e 

degradation which could not fall to attend tlto Uo\vrmjr-Uenerur» either 
silently lislcniuir to the •ilJ'irg.tiiou:i nf u private per.-.-n, ..r nitei.i.* nto an 
altercation with iiiin- 1* nos certain of bringing him c It and hi# . dive into 
contempt. For Hie pur* of Hath en i lu*tko,it wa# wholly nnm .-c>jiuy. 
It wi« eaay end eflUvicloufl for tho OouiKil to revolve themselves into a . jui- 
uulttee, tis llasting-i recommended, to receive Infurtuatlon, uml carry on inquiry 
tn auv oxtont they pleased; and had the revult established tho guilt ol the 
Governor, the Supreme Court oi dudlcatnitj, or the Court o( Director#, were 
the authorities einiwwored to Inlll' t punlahnient. In tlndr rt mum. i, tMn 
d*?i'oro!i« and eltc. tn C'.m -'*.•*• .•«» u» •» *•>*•>* ••ton >• • 

t.«i. di^itU/C aui 1 mwi iilluaiiuu ui UmsU- opi^oiutui« 1 ho till) U a mill g lit uititin Alia 
taint resolution with whkh Hosting* ua(B rtii.v attempts, ere 

amongst the m it remarkable clrcuniMtuKci In his history — W 
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. pees as the annual salary of his office ; that out of this sum, 
however, he paid annually to Mr. Hastings 36 , 00 <> rupees, 
together with 4,000 to Mr. Hastings’ native secretary, 
reserving only 32,000 rupees to himself; and that . 
author of this representation would undertake the u ic. 
of the office for this reduced allowance, producing an 
annual saving to the Company of 40,000 rupees, now coi- 
ruptly received by Mr. Hastings and his banyan, -I* 0 
first debate which rose upon this information regarded t no 
competence of tho Board to entertain such complaints. 
Mr. Hastings’ party, consisting of Mr. Harwell and himself, 
opposed the reception of any accusations against any indi¬ 
vidual of tho Board ; and referred to the courts of justice. 
The major party deemed it an important article of tho 
duty of tho Supreme Council to control abuses, and not 
least i/i tho hands of those who had the greatest power to 
commit them. It is no sufficient chc ck, upon those who 
are intrusted with power, to be amenable for legal crimes 
in a court of justice. The analogies of the most vulgar 
trust shed light upon the highest. Who would endure a 
servant, pretending that his conduct ought not to be 
challenged but in a court of justice ; his trust modified, or 
withdrawn, till after the judicial proof of a legal crime 1 1 
When this plea was overruled, and the Council were about 
to outer upon the investigation. Mr. Hastings declared 
that “ he would not sit to be confronted with such accusers, 
nor to suffer a judicial inquiry into his conduct at the 
Board of which he is President.” As formerly, he pro¬ 
nounced the Council dissolved ; and the majority con¬ 
tinued their proceedings in his absence. Two letters of tho 
Phoujdar in question were produced in evidence ; and two 
witnesses wore examined. Tho Phoujdar himself was 
summoned to answer. At first he alleged excuse* lor 
dolay. When he did appear, he declined examination 
upon oath, on the pretence that to persons of his rank 
if was a degradation to confirm their testimony by that 
religion-; ceremony. In this scrupulosity, ho wa* strougly 
supported by Mr. Hastings; but tho majority court rued 
it. into a contempt of the Board, and dismissed tho Phouj- 


* 'Hh 1 mm! /ry not li 'M. Wln.t ».< rvinf eminre that hi# rtllnir 

RBti ,ui, riot t«*r\ .itiii slioiilj tM llieinftol vot It to ft tribunal otiif lain, i" thr 
ox« lu'i- uuf an Authority superior to bollt Y —W\ 
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, bis office, which they conferred, not upon tho 
sing petitioner, but another individual, at one-half of 
the preceding salary, 36,000 rupees. 1 The majority of tho 
Council esteemed the evidence of the charge complete. 
The party of the Governor-general, representing the testi¬ 
mony of the natives of India when they have any motive 
to falsify, as little worthy of trust, and tho known dis¬ 
position of tho leading party in the Council os holding 
forth inducement to accuse, affirmed that tlio evidence 
had no title to regard Tho eagerness of the Govornor- 
g on oral to stifle, and his exertions to obstruct inquiry, on 
all occasions where his conduct came under complaint, 
constit uted in itself an article of proof, which added mate- 
nu \ o the weight of whatever came against him from 
any other source. 2 
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Another ground of charge presented itself in the follow- 
ing manner. On tho 2nd of May, 1775, Mr. Grant, aoooun- 
B -0 10 provincial council of Moorsliedabad, produced 
to the board a set of accounts relating to the affairs of i he 
JN a bob ; and stated that ho had received them from n na¬ 
tive, now in Ids own service, who had till latclv he on a 
clerk in the treasury ofhco of the Nabob. From these 
accounts jr appeared that Manny Begum, since her appoin t¬ 
ment to tho superintendence of tho Nabob’s person and 
affairs, hod received 9,07,093 rupees, over and above wlmt 
she appeared to have disbursed Of had uncounted for. 
Upon me animation of Mr. Grant, and of the dork from 
whom the accounts were received, tho majority of the 
Couucil were induced to regard them as authentic. Among 


1 Nothing tan be wenkar than the whole of this cun', nothing more strlktai Iv 
illustrative of the unfitness of tbQ majority of the Council to assume Judicial 
powers. The accusation came from a pcr*on of no r<i<u-o or «i«Uun, who 
nonght to obtain tlio appointment fur himself. Tho luttorn calling Ur pay incut 
<Y>r purposes not avowed. contain no ulhulen to IIustinKS whatever. Of tho 
two persons to whom the letter was addressed, only on* 

carded ‘ , orvant of the Jrouj-lur, who did not understand tho la' unge vIVrbian) 
of the letter, and whoa .« no testim mv to tho u> t of tlu< money hniinij 
been given. The Koiuour, when before the Council, did not nefunc to answor, 
although he objected to insing tworn, from •, fcolitn, well known to lie common 
utmmgkt natives of respectability.—no proof of ibr momhaving been ewr 
offered, given, or sovjdvd, "a» attempted, but the J-ouUhir wii dismissed 
from his appointment abruptly, solely on the u round t»f hb otdoctfOn to an 
oath. See tho whole of tho proceeding in the Appendix to tin; i:'event!' !•;•.. 
port. K.--W. 

* As already pointed out, he did not oh«trn< t inquiry . ho only iitod 
Ute IndiuorotM mode In which, for faction* pmpo.e*, ti luUltutton was M- 
tempted.—W. 
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V. other circumstances, it was stated by the clei . gt 
n. head eunuch of the Begum, the person who s oo^ 

in her confidence, had endeavoured, upon hearing ^ 

accounts in the hands of the clerk, to prevail upon ’ _ 

the prospect of rewards and advantages, to restore 
pers, and return to the service of the Begum > all j , 

Grant was ready to state upon his oath that sum j 
tempts had been made upon himself. The party opt * 
to the Governor-General thought the circumstances ^ 
cientiy strong to render inquiry nocc.'iMury, and to an 1 
rizo the steps *vhicli inquiry demanded. They pn*l u,f ' * 
that a servant of the < Jompany should immediately be hchi 

to Moorshedabarl, invested with a proper commission ami 

powers; and that the Begum, for the investigation of whose 
conduct no satisfactory evidence could bo procured, while 
hhe retained authority over the officers and servants of the 
Nabob, should be divested of bor power. Thu Governor- 
General, on tho other hand, questioned the authority of 
the papers, resisted tho proposal to inquire into the ac¬ 
counts of the Begum, and protested against removing her 
from her office, while no proof of her misconduct was ad¬ 
duced.' By decision, however, of tho majority, Mr. Goring 
wum despatched for the investigation; the power of the 
Begum was withdrawn ; and Raja Gourd ass, the son of 
Nuncomar, Dcwan, or principal Minister ot the Begum, re¬ 
ceived tho temporary charge of the Nabob’s all airs. In¬ 
quiry seemed to establish the authenticity of the papers. 
The Begum, when pressed to account for the balance with 

which she was charged, stated, among other circumstanc es, 

that 1,50,000 rupees had been given to Mr. Hastings, ' 1IU el 
the name of ciiferfidmocnt money, when lie weld l«* Moot 
shedfthod in 1772, and placed her at the head of the Nabob s 
establish incut. hjlio also represented, that, on t a- 
occasion. 1,50/*00 rupees had been given by' her a • •» I’ 11 
sent, t< Mr. Middleton* Of the sum thus d ' • ' 1 
Middleton (for the receipt of it was never dctucc), no ac 
count was ever rendered, and no defence was ov ‘ l >]U ' U B* 
Mr. Hastings justified tho receipt yf what wa«. bcstowccl 
upon himself, on tho several pleas, that tho ac I 
n cut which prohibited presents was not then passei, 
such allowances were the common custom of the coun iy, 

t Another contra it to tho cubo of Mohammed Han. Khan. 
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bob of Bengal received on the same account 1000 
Eesfa day as often os he visited the Governor in Cal¬ 
cutta, that he added nothing to his fortune by this allow¬ 
ance, and must have charged to the Company a sum as 
large, if this had not boon received.' Upon part of this it 
is necessary to remark, that custom, the custom of a country, 
whero almost every tiling was corrupt, affords but a sorry 
defence; that if a visit to the Nabob was a thing of so much 
expense it ought not to have been made without an adequate 
cause ; that no adequate cause, if the receipt of till) present 
be excluded, can any where be found ; that f< >r tho necessity 
of a groat expense on such a visit, or indeed of any extraor¬ 
dinary expense at all, wo have barely tho assertion of the 
Governor-General, which being the assertion of a party 
making out a case in his own defence, and an assertion op¬ 
posed to probability, possesses but little of the force of 
pioo . Besides,the amount is enormous; 2000 rupees per 
day ; 7,30,000 rupees, or 73,000/. per annum. What should 
have made living at Moorshodabad cost the Govemor- 
-j Moral at the rate of 73,<>00/. per annum / And why 
Should the Nabob, wboMj allowance wu» um!i<w»l,uod l.» l»o 
out down to tho lowest point) have been oppressed by so 
oiturmoils a burden I Another consideration of importuiu'o 
i.', that when Mr. Hustings received tho sum of oni> lack 
find half of rupee*' for elite» Uimnent-money, lie at the .sumo 
time charged to the Company a largo sum, 30,000 rupees 
and upwards, o.< travelling charges, and a groat additional 
amount for his colleagues and attendants,- Tho com¬ 
plaints of severe usage to tho Begum, advanced both by 
herself and by Hastings, uppr.tr to have lmd no other 
foundation than the h ss of her oftieo ; an ollico which the 
majority considered her sex as disqualifying her to (ill ; 
and to which they treated her appointment as one of the 
errors or crimes of the preceding administration, 1 * * 4 


1 Sec defence of Mr. HaslGsfs at Iho Har of ihe Lunin. 

- Minutes ot Evidence the Trial, u. I04s.-M. The were for 

t'vclvn months, nml In r-moral tlioy nn; not Immoderate with reference to 
Indian cuBtoins und modes of travollUn;: at nv.it tin y imho only the 
Charon of w.mt <>t economy, imd *m im di ir at • ,.u .t v .\. r Uio dl/tOttinemenin 
of »i>rriuiU nnd deponduul .—"*• 

4 J'liu auui lor expenses, whether ton much or iu»i. nu nehnowP l^cd and 
earned t<* account, The further suras :i««t*rtoa !■. lia\»* hwit ..iv-n, were 
never provtd. With iimt said to have beta u'iveri to Mr. Sliddlet n, lliutlnxi 
had si c'irtcarii. Oi tliu spirit in wha-h ill*.: liiaovi m.u uni, tl’o pry- 
^vcdlngH ore suftletont evidence. Upon the productljn ol the mounts fm- 
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Of the different charges, however, brought against 
Governor-General, those which were produced by the Raja 
Nuncomar were attended with the most remark a »jo cir¬ 
cumstances. From this personage, whom we have seen 
Phoujdar of Hoogly, minister of the Nabob Jaffier Jv ian, 
the agent of Mr. Hastings in the prosecution of Mohammed 
Reza Chan, and whose son was appointed Dew an of the 
household to the N abob, which son it was regulated and 
ordained that he should guide, a paper was delivered on 
the 11th of March, which, besides accusing the Governor- 
Gene nil of overlooking the proof of vast embezzlements 
committed by Mohammed Reza Khan and Shitabroy, and 
acquitting them in consideration of large sums of money 
by which ho was bribed, exhibited the particulars of a sum 
amounting to 3,54,105 rupees, which, it affirmed, the Go¬ 
vernor-General accepted, for the appointment of Mutiny 
Begum, and < Joordass, to their respective dignities and 
powers. In prosecution of the opinion of the majority, 
that it was the duty of the Supreme Council to iinjuire 
into the charges which were brought against the members 
of the government, and to control the conduct even of the 
highest officers of state, it w*as on tho 13th proposed, that 
Nuncomar should be summoned to appear before th«*m 
and called upon to produce tho grounds of his accusation 


nished bv Mr. Grant, it was at once determined to dispossess tlio n- .-im of 
her authority, and to call upon her for the whole of tho public and private 
acooants fbr the prccidlncj ck'ht years. Mr. Goring wag -nut merely tucu- 
forro the delivery of thoiC Juoount"', >ir,d lie was directed io lmml them over 
to the Provincial t .um.il. Messrs. Maxwell, Anderson, and Grant, who were 
at tha samo time Instructed to examine them minutely. It would have been 
but decent to have awaited the result of this examination, and a scrutiny so 
'• 1. nlthouKh involving a Tittle delay, would have been most fuwint-.»bie 
truth. Mr Goring, In w<-vcr. j*n d lit tU* tun murn 
to Ills Instruction*,. He did not leave Calcutta until after the IOih .May. 

dor - a voyage of five or six day* at hast* a few 
hours by da" k carried hitn to MoorshudtibmJ, hut ho could tin’ hnv <* nriived 
there much before the 20th: on tho 22nd, he despatches to (’aieiitta menm- 
raiidiitns of disbursement-> to Euglbh gentlemen, to Mr. Iloatlugs for an 
entertainment, rupics 1,AO,000; to Mr. Middleton on mrount of an agree 
mt-ni with Motion hr gum, a similar sum. It was very reasonable for Hastings 
Tu remark, n.i the comuiWMMon given to Mr. Goring «« 1° receive from the 
lie gum nil the accounts of tin Niaumut for eight year* past, and t . deliver 
tin.m Into the hands of gentlemen appointed to examine and rrpnrt ihclr 
contents to the board—“ I desire that Mr. Goring lie asked in wlmt manner 
he name l<v tho acroimt lie 1ms now- sent, and on v. hat account thlt. partial 
NjJev t»on was made hy him." I he answer nmy cadly Its supplied- the nar¬ 
rative of hit. proceeding* ahow> that ho cimr l»y the account by intiuiKiaiiou. 
~ :i-l (l -,r Mic oijt.t of U.«- selection was tho inculpation of Havtirg*. 
I.K •'•ilia iu-.K ,:, A pj». E.—\\ . 
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^ rings, instead of choosing to confront liis accuser, BOOK V. 
to avail himself of the advantage of innocence, in chap. ii. 

hearing and challenging tho pretences of a false accusation, * - - 

resisted inquiry. “ Before the question is put,” says his 
Minute, I declare that 1 will not suffer Nuncomar to ap¬ 
pear before the Board os my accuser. I know what be¬ 
longs to the dignity and character of the first member of 
this administration. I will not sit at this Board in tho 
character of a criminal. Nor do I acknowledge the moni¬ 
tors of this Board to be my judges. 1 am reduced, on this 
occasion, to mako tho declaration that I regard General 
Glavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis* as my accu¬ 
sers.” The Governor-General, with Mr. Harwell, again 
recommended prosecution at law, not inquiry before the 
Council, as the mode of investigating his conduct. Again 
he pronounced the Council dissolved, and, together with 
Mr. Barwell, quitted the Board. Again the majority voted 
this form of dissolution void, and continued the inquiry. 
■Nuncomar made positive declaration as to the sums which 
he himself had paid to the- Governor ; gavo in tho names 
of several persons who were privy to the transactions . and 
presented a letter, in purport from Muimy Hogum to hinu- 
Mjlf, of which the seal, upon comparison, hy the Persian 
translator i < I ad to to sut hoi 

and in which a gift was stated of two lacks to tho Gover¬ 
nor from herself. Upon this evidence, the Governor was 
called upon to refund to the Company the money which 
he Imd thus illegally received. But he refused to nc- 
ktiowlo Igo tho majority as u council, and returned no 

answer. 

Nothing surely can be more inadmissible than the pre¬ 
tences of the Governor-Gemral for stilling inquiry. Wlmt 
ho alleged was, tho dignity of the accused, and the base¬ 
ness of the accuser. If the dignity in tho accused be a 
sufficient objection io inquiry, the responsibility of the 
leading members i*f every government is immediately 
destroyed ; all limitation of thoir power is ended; and all 
restraint upon misconduct is renounced. If the character 
of the accuser is bad, so much the greater is the advantage 
of the accused; because so much the more easy it is to 
counterbalance the evidence of his testimony. So grout 
may be the improbability of a charge, and so little the 
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• value of an accuser’s testimony, that the first may out- 
chap. ii. t weigh the latter, and preclude the propriety of any further 
~ research. But where the case is in any degree different 
from tliis, the character of the informer is not a sufficient 
objection to inquiry. It is often from men of the woif.t 
character that the most important intelligence is niont 
likely to be received; and it is only necessary, in receiving 
it, to make those abatements of belief which the character 
of the informant may appear to require. Perpetual refe¬ 
rence to the courts of law, as the only place where inquiry 
into the conduct of an officer of government could fitly he 
made, merits the highest condemnation ; because the con¬ 
duct of a member of government may be evil to almost 
any degree, may involve his country in ruin, and yet may 
bo incapable of being touched by courts of law. constituted 
and conducted as those of England. It is another special 
of superintendence and control which must ensure good 
conduct m those who are vested with great public trusts. 
In disclaiming the majority for bis judges, the Governor 
availed himself of an ambiguity in the word. They did 
not undertake the office of judgment. They only held it 
their duty to inquire, for the benefit of those who might 
afterwards judge.' 

In this case, the Governor-general was not satisfied with 
crying out against inquiry. Ho took the extraordinary 
resolution of prosecuting, with all the weight of his autho- 


l lio question is m,t fairly staled. The comparative rank of the accused 
J ' mi Ua nr; ,WT V s no < allied ns an objection to the hearing of the accus*. 
ti' n—it 1 1 iv incompatibility of choosing a meeting of the (’uuncil as the 
scone of such a procedure—the necessary 


■ i. >. wii.w4iivj:rc ui "null was 

privatum uf the head of tiie stale ..1 all respect and authority. A still strr.ni 

objection, ; > to till* tnl mi il. WhuU • . 

mviida rs of tin* Council wore m-^-ssarily converted into lodges the inunu 


.’onsequeiirc of w hich was the 

per 
tiie 


an acciiM tion was pleaded 1 afore them on one side, and defended on the 
i tior. IhiMmirs must citlior have admitted flic charge in silence, or replied 
to it.—hi either case the other members of the Connell would havn come to 
a revolution on the proceed tug*, they would to nil intents aud purposes have 
pronounced Judgment. They would have assumed n power which they did 
not possess, nnd to Ihe exercise nf which It was right therefore at mice to 
oi ji. t. 'Hie Kciicr.il ] rinclplc is Incontrovertible, hut In the pic ont instance 
it in evident that n. h n course was mod unlike!) to promote the cause of 
truth. Had ti.c Governor acknowledged his colleagues o» his judges, wiuu 
measure of Justice Was he to expect at their hmida. Mad Hum been ruin,, 
i I'm!t liI, do]»,i h ia.e men, floatinga might hnv> conceded the ah.«lr:i. t pt ln- 
< iplc, hot m dh Hueh dally prime; of their pci mml animosity, the ..; U j«o „f 
truth and In-lice, ii" « di .Id.-. o\\ ii .ifi.lv, demitinlcd that he should i-c 
tlmi, us' ipattern, lie did not dispute, he did not obstruct their right to Iti- 
V ,c - . i,r l‘" : •*' ' uui i . them llic l<, itinmle mode of making inquire; and 
•"oh.d'i it s. !‘t, .out prrnd that they did not seek to inquire 
i condemn.—W ' 
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7 ,™..u by whom lie was accused. An indictment, BOOK T 

- fistancc of the Governor-general, of Mr. Ear well, of 

^r. Vansittart, of Mr. Hastings* Banyan, and of the Hoy 
Eoyan or head native agent of finance, was preferred 
against Nuncomar, together with Messrs. Joseph and 
Fmnois Fowke, for a conspiracy to force a man named 
Com maul-ad-din Khan, to write a petition against the 
parties to the prosecution. After an examination before 
the judges, Mr. Francis Fowke was discharged ; and Mr. 

Harwell, the Hoy Hoyau, and the Governor’s Eanvan, with¬ 
drew their names from the prosocution. The Governor 
and Mr. Vuusittart persevered ; and Nuncomar and Mr. 

Joseph Fowke were held to bail at their instance. “ The 
truth is, as we” says the minute of Clavering, Monson 
and Francis, on the lGlh of May, “have reason to believe’, 
that there, never existed such a paper as has been sworn 
to ; and that every particular said to be contained in it, is 
an imposition invented by Coiumaul-ad-Diu.” A few days 
a ter this suspicious, but ineffectual proceeding, a now 
prosecution was instituted against Nuucomar. At the 
suit ot a native, he was taken up on a charge of forgery, 
and committed to the common gaol. ITo was tried before 
the Supreme Court, by a jury of Englishmen, convicted, 
a, V* Ranged, No transaction, perhaps, of this whole a»l- 

mint ration more deeply tainted the reputation of IJns- 

than the tragedy of Nuncomar. At the moment 
j eu he stoodforthas the accuser of the Governor-genoral, 

0 ^ ^ charged with a crime, alleged to have been com- 
fiitted years before ; tried, and executed ; a procecd- 
which could not fail to generate the suspicion of guilt, 
m' °f . uu inability to cncouutcr the weight of his testi- 
■j the man whoso power to have prei on ted, or to 

3***0ppad (hfh| did n^t caw) the prosecuting it b 

i 

^rp rotations to which tin* destruction of an accuser, in 
circumstances so extraordinary, would assuredly expose 
bin, chose rather to sustain the weight <>t those suapi- 
cions, than to niuct the charges by preventing or sus¬ 
pending the fate i*f the accuser ; U in a fu»r inference, 
though more resentment and spite might hurry some men 
Qs great an indiscretion, that from the accusations he 
bdoffed something worse than those suspicions. Mr. 
v Oi„ III. o Cl 
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Francis, in his examination before the House of Com¬ 
mons, on the 10th of April, 1788, declared that the effect 
— of this transaction upon the inquiries carried on '*) ^ £ 
6 - Board into the accusations against the Governor, was, 

defeat them ; that it impressed a general terror on t e 
natives with respect to preferring accusations agains 
men in great power ; and that he and his coadjutors were 
unwilling to expose them to what appeared to him auu. 
these coadjutors, as well as themselves, a manifest 
danger.” 

The severest censures were very generally passed upon 
this trial and execution ; and it was afterwards exhibited 
as matter of impeachment against both Mr. Hastings, and 
the Judge, who presided in the tribunal. The crime for 
which Nunooinar was mado to suffer, was not a capital 
offence, by the laws of Hindustan, c ither Moslem or Hindu ; 
and it was represented as a procedure full of cruelty and 
injustice, to render a people amenable to the most grievous 
severities of a law with which they were unacquainted, 
and from which, by their habits and associations, their 
minds were totally estranged. It was affirmed ; that this 
atrocious condemnation and execution were upon an ex- 
pod- facto law, as the statute which created the Supreme 
Court and its powers was not published till 1774, and the 
date of the supposed forgery was in 1770: that the law 
which rendered forgery capital did not extend to India, as 
no English statute included the colonies, unless where it 
was exprc.-sly stated in the law: that Nuncomur, as a 
native Indian, f: y : n crime committed against another 
Indian, not an Englishman, or even a European, was ame¬ 
nable to the native, not the English tribunals: that the 
evidence adduced was not sufficient to warrant condemna¬ 
tion: and that although the situation in which the pri¬ 
soner was placed with regard to a man of so much power 
as the Governor-general, should have suggested to the 
Judge peculiar circumspection and tenderness, there was 
vverv appearance of precipitation, and of a predetermina¬ 
tion to find him guilty, and to cut him <>lh In thedefonco 
which was set up by Sir Elijah Jmpey, the Chief Judge, 
in Ids answer at the bar of tbe House of Commons on the 
lihh ...f December, 1787, be admitted that a native iuluv- 
hh mt of the provinces at large was not amcnnblu to the 
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-AS ON THE EXECUTION OF NUNC OMAR. 

^^gllwlaws, or to tho English tribunals : and it was not 
85 such, he affirmed, that Nuncomar was tried. But he 
maintained that a native inhabitant of the English town 
of Calcutta, which was English property, which had long 
Ivc-M governed by Englishmen and English laws, was ame¬ 
nable to the English tribunals, and justly, because he made 
it lus voluntary choice to live under their protection ; and 
that it was in this capacity, namely, that of an inhabitant 
of Calcutta, that Nuncomar suffered tho penalties of the 
English laws. If the competency of the jurisdiction was 
admitted, the question of evidence, where evidence was 
complicated and contradictory, could not admit of any 
veiy clear and certain decision ; and the judge opposed 
the affirmation of its insufficiency by that of the contrary 
He denied the doctrine that an English penal statute ex¬ 
tended to the colonies, only when that extension was ex- 
pressed. _ The allegation of precipitation and unfairness, 
i ! U . er 5* corru ption,in the treatment of the accused, 
no on y denied with strong expressions of abhorrence, 
u by a specification of circumstances endeavoured to 
disprove. It was, however, affirmed, that Nuncomar was 
u °t au inhabitant of Calcutta at the time when tho offence 
said to have been committed; but a prisoner brought 
^od detained there by constraint. The Chief Justice, on 
, he other hand, maintained that not only was no evidence 
° fact exhibited on the trial, but evidence to the 
contrary, and that not opposed. It docs indeed, appear, 

that an omission, contrary to tho intent of the iVamors, in 
Charter of Justice granted the Company in 1753, had 
Worded a pretext for that extension of jurisdiction tfw 
; . inhabitants of Calcutta, under which Impey sheltered 

ntmSClf. V ----- .. •» - 1 f -— Uia A.lmtnta- 

t ration 
“such 

^hall be t 

consent.” _ j _ 

of the natives, having once l*ci j u expressed, 
peatod; and of this opening the servants "i the Company 
^ a d availed themselves, whenever th**y chuse, to extend 
ovur the natives tho penalties of English la"'. That *!ie 
intention of tho charter was contrary, appeared by its 
Sanctioning a separate court, culled the I'houjdarv, xor tlio 
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of all offences of the native inhabitants ; a court 
ciiap. ii. which, under the intention of rendering natives, as well as 

—-- English, amenable to the English criminal laws, would 

177G. Rave been totally without a purpose. 1 Of the evidence it 
may fairly be observed, that though tho forgery was com¬ 
pletely proved by the oaths of the witnesses to the pro¬ 
secution, it was as completely disproved by the oaths of 
the witnesses to the defence ; that there was no such dif¬ 
ference in the character of the parties or their witnesses 
as to throw the balance greatly to either of the sides ; and 
that the preponderance, if any, was too weak, to support 
an act of so much importance and delicacy, us the condem¬ 
nation of Nuncomar. Even after the judgment, the ease 
woa not without a remedy ; the execution might have been 
• > ■! till th<* pleasure of tho King was known, and a 

pardon might have been obtained. This too the Court 
nl : olut» ly ri Tuned ; in»l |■»>n • twir»l wiiK unrelenting deter¬ 
mination to the execution of Nuucmi. v ; who, nn tho 5th 
of August, with a tranquillity and firmness that nov, r wero 
surpassed, submitted to his fate, not only amid tho tears 
and lamentations, but the cries and shrieks of an extraor¬ 
dinary assemblage of his countrymen. 2 




► 


1 Accordingly, this jurisdiction had hitherto been exercised with -n it timi¬ 
dity : and tito consent of tho government was always nvkcd t ciore the in¬ 
terne was executed. In one case, and but one, there had been conviction 
for forcery» but the prisoner was not execute-!—he received u pardon. See the 
Sc remit He 1 .rt r»t the Cninmittcf of S«tn-< v, | n 1773, p. 17. 
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EXECUTION OF NUNCOMAB. 

^ ^ perhaps, enough to save the authors of this 

transaction, on the rigid interpretation of naked law. But 
tlret all regard to decorum, to the character of the English 
Government, to substantial justice, to the prevention of 
misrule, and the detection of ministerial crimes, was sacri¬ 
ficed to personal interest and personal passions, tho im¬ 
partial inquirer cannot hesitate to pronounce. 1 

Among the regulations of the financial system, formed 
and adopted in 1775, under the authority of Mr. Hastings, 
the seventeenth article was expressed in the following 
words: “That no Peshcar, Banyan, or other servant, of 
whatever d nomination, of tho collector, or relation or de¬ 
pendant of any such servaut, be allowed to farm lands, lmr 
directly nor indirectly to hold a concern in any farm, nor 
to bo security for any farmer ; and, if it shall appear that 
the collector shall have countenanced, approved, or con- 
ulation, he ah 

con , < ( ' rr Hastings: vo are therefore left t<» cireuin- 
tiiiL'i Vt, 1 ' ^ circumstance upon which the xirtUipnihin »*t" liu- 

( iinr., 1 lie persecution of Numleoinar, i . 1? fidh.wm bard tip n tho lutLvr’a 
nn, ~/\7 ' n h ,s t him. These w ore jrcfenvd on the 11th M-mh, i;7ft <>u the 
at ‘ - “dlmvinr, Xunduemar was nrrtotu! ur Vi' u warrant m i u? C< n--t 

is thi.r? U * MoI,Un Ptrauid. lit ra Is certainly a *ir pU-lmw eoliu-lutu. > -but 
ch . - ' 00 other way of m-cromir.; for »t limn by luiputathmH fu.il m tho 
A* : iV ,V 1 Hastings? In irutu. it aecnn ' ' • < 

t l 'm, iJturttng,, of havi n r exert i-e l m. : . lnfli>’ • v«r .i. Pro in.:. in 
th* JJIJf ca,,! * did not then comnsctnc. Th-\ had been ItptliulcJ 5 tor,; in 
re • l V?*» n,,y Adaulut, and Nun.ii' war htul Ueu lined by tlu* JuV.-, I.mt 
Muslim •. hr* nit h d th •» i-' •t- J. hut 

Cm., 1 of X 1 T becn discontinued. The Supreme < -urt sat r. v t!»* ltrv. tmu ui the 
1771. Th-- farmed in .xm-.:»t had been .lex"-’ted »«. die 
fe? C ? ll, '.V m!(l ’••did not lx- re. -veu-J m.!-l Hi tin; l «fei*, 

At u.n l ° * *** ® tt Pr«inQ Court, anil without It m» ?■» t .ouhl 1* .... ’ 
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advanced by burii*. am! vcrriur.lv Imidivl m niei.l>un»ii..drt oflho 
^t.thnt flastini;. h.td nmi-.li »»• i X».i k . .vim in tltehund of- r h. In-. . • 

* or the jire.. riht .-hai*(. • Mr Ila-.li»*umt tltc l . txrvum,* o 

/-''Udell. L- tho I levJtnlv lbV-n Of th. Sc'r r Cm.indtce, in 17 m. I t 
“•Apijandt^; 

i.'l.arac. with the Minus. *..l Lvi.h-n.-e . :> Mm 1 rail. p. hVl— lOOl 
U " 1 tho Charges tt*pt;nd S.r hhj..it lr..» \ . M.ii 1 t. ;hu U<>« "* 1 - 

h> SlMi.lberi nii .t, it; 17^7. wltlt the h(K.eeh < f Imn. - In He!’ > t° r ,p ,lr ’t 
r *tAi\-v, prirtf-.i, with JIM Apt .h\, >>* 8tnvV4alc» In l nr I’)- CXi" ntl-Ti 

A *bl bi'lmttuiir of Nuitemnar. »ec a vory lntrtc«iirnr itrinunt. viUten by th* 
JhttHT who su|. tiiif. nde*(. aud printed in lh d>tcy‘? Ammal HcytMei mr ITSn^ 
MJ 't<*rlcal port, j. I&7. 
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V. facto dismissed from hi3 collectorship.” These regulations 
chap. jr. had the advantage of being accompanied with a running 

commentary, in a corresponding column of the very pag° 
which contained the text of the law ; the commentary 
proceeding from the same authority as the law, and exhibit' 
ing tho reasons on which it was founded. The commentary 
on the article in question, stated, that, “ If the collector* 
or any persons who partake of his authority, are permitted 
to be farmers of tho country, no other persons will dai’° 
to be their competitors. Of course they will obtain tU& 
farms on their own terms. It is not fit that the servant 0 
of the Company should be dealers with their masters. TbjP 
collectors are checks on the farmers. If they, themselves* 
turn farmers, what checks can be found for them ? What 
security will the Company have for their property? Or* 
where are 1 he ryots to look for protection?” * 1 Not with' 
standing this law, it appeared that Mr. Hustings' 0 \V»' 
Banyan had, in tho year 17Va, powi.- <iod, or wm o.m. •>, ■n.-il 
in tho farm of no luo» than nnutlcon peigurmnli i or dit+' 
tncts, in different parts of Bengal, tho united rent-roll $ 
Which was 13,33,664 rupees ; that in 177-1, the 
tho territory so farmed was 13,40,152 rupees; in 1775, 
upees; that in 1776, it was 13,88,340 rupee* .1 
and in 1777, the last year of the existing or quinquenr i 1 
settlement, it was 14,11,885 rupees. It also appeared that* 
at the end of the second year, lie was allowed to rolinqu h 
three of tlie farms, on which there was an increasing rent. 
This proceeding was severely condemned by the Directory 
and Mr. Hustings himself, beyond affirming that he had n‘> 
share in the profits, and that little or none were made, 
alleged but little in its defence.* 

i Lxtl» Report of the Committee of Secrety, In 177^ ; Itcmoil Cnnfiuit »ti.-n5, 
Hlh May. 1772, p. I*. 

a Extn. -t of Ik-ngal Bovctmu Consultation*, 17th March, I77r, : 
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affairs of tlio Nabob, and that part of the BOOK V. 
business of government, still transacted in bis name, a chap. n 

subMituls to Munny Begum, and to the plan .superseded-- 

by her removal, was urgently required. In their letter of 177C - 
the .ini of March, 1775, the Directors had declared Mo¬ 
hammed Roza Khan to bo so honourably cleared of the 
suspicions and charges with which he had been clouded, 
and Nuncoinar to bo so disgraced by his attempts to 
destroy him, that they directed his son', who was no more 
than the tool of tho father, to be removed from his office ; 
and Mohammed Itc/.a Khan to be appointed in bis stead. 

It is remarkable, that the Directors were so ignorant of the 
government of India, which it belonged to them to con¬ 
duct, that they mistook the name of the office of Gourd ass, 
who was the agent for paying the Nabob’s servants, and 
the substitute for Munny Begum, when any of the affairs 
were to be transacted to which the ficti< m of tho Nabob’s 
authority was still applied, for that, oftho officer who was 
110 ,ll< Jfc than the hood of the native dorks in the office of 
revenue at Calcutta. Win n Uuv diivdod (muiduss io bo 
replaced by Mob animrul Ho/ui, they distinguished him by 
tlic title of Boy Royan, and thence enlarged the ground of 
c *vil and dispute between the contending parties in the 
Council. Clavoriug, Francis, and Monson, decided for 
uniting, in the.hands of Mohammed Roza Khun, the func- 
tiona which had been divided between Munny Begum and 
"Knja Gourdass j and as Raja Gourdiss, not withstanding tho 
prejudices against liis fiUlior,wo8 recommended by the Diroo- 
tor.s to some inferior office, tho same party proposed to um Ice 
him Roy Roy an, and to renin vc Raja Bullub, tho son of Duo- 
loob Ram, by whom that office had hithertobeen hold. 

As the penal department of justice was ill-adinimsteied 
hi the present Focydary courts (that branok of h 
arrangements hud totally failed),and aa the auporint endonee 

clici'k from a knowM;;? «r dll' lnnKimtfCf find of the <y>uutry. 'U’ 
to Uj abuse'! Many 01 the charges of fisrrupium and ct lln«tcn ha l thotr^c i^ 
tmin tl«n ’'our*'j. Tin* priruipuh nnfTemJ not "uly for th< 


rind hu 


uftholr dependants. That the Ktirnpc i,i fum ! 
exception immaculate, in not to he H t. « o.i i h 
Konera! prevalence of corruption, but their «*?r .vt* • »'Oc<J 
were no doubt aeveOiiblc to bribed, and the. ni*»tu » were 
In the Illicit ftttlnu. So chnrM of corrupUttp atfrimt il.ist 
ever, 1> u>UH|Ui\oeally madv out, and ultima. fo h< 1° 

amt extravagant, m-i tittle *< rnpubm< inruUinc r ' r 
lu; mar be- ni'<)ulttcd of all IiU^iUoji uf vnriphl#*; himself 
principles or yf tiovciiantB.—Wf , 
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V. of criminal justice, intrusted to the Governor-general, as 
chap. «. head of the Nmunut Adaulut, or Supreme Penal Court of 
Calcutta, loaded him with a weight of business, and of 
responsibility, from which he sought to be relieved, the 
majority agreed to restore to Mohammed Reza Khan, the 
superintendence of penal justice, and of the native penal 
courts throughout the country; and, for that purpose, to 
remove the seat pf the Nizamut Adaulut. from Calcutta, 
back to Moorshedabad. The Governor-general agreed that 
the orders of the Directors required tho removal of 
GoUrdass from tho office which he held under Munuy 
Regum, and the appointment to that office of Mohammed 
Roza Khan ; but lie dissented from all the other parts of 
tho proposed arrangement ; and treated the renewal of the 
title of Naib Subah, ami the affectation of still recognising 
theN&bob’ government, aa idle grimace. u All the arts 
of polity cannot/* ho t aid, u con coal the power by which 
th'.M provinces are ruled, nor e u all th<- arts of sophistry 
avail to transfer the responsibility to the Nabob ; when it 
is as visible as the light of tho sun, that every act origi¬ 
nates from our own government, that the Nabob is a more 
pageant without the shadow of authority, and even Ids 
most consequential agents receive their express nomina¬ 
tion from the servants of the Company.” 1 The opposing 
party, however, thought it would be still politic, tu up¬ 
hold the pretext of “ a country government,” for managing 
all dfoousttion* with foreign factories. And, if ultim 
it should, they say, “lx nee ' ► maintain the autlu 
of the country government by force, the Nabob will call 
ujM.'ii us for that assistance, which we are bound by treaty 
to afford him, and which may bo effectually enqi >yed in 
his name." That party possessed the majority of votes, 
and their schemes, of course,wore carried into execution.-' 

• ITutv n IttOtftiapV- thi* from the jku of tho man who, Uni u urn 

month* tWoitf. hart i< jircaciit’. t the |*ower uf the fim'datr of till • Miartow, t .. 

. fcftii) S U li- IIS loo gmut to exist with tiiif* tv to the l'ftuil<a»y S'» »'■« hs*nu.t of 
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